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BY ADA CONE. 


Europe tis wondering what impression President Loubet will leave 


the political results of his visit to the 


of the French Republic. 


T is a remarkable fact that Emile 
Loubet is the first President of the 
French Republic who realises com 


pletely the democratic ideal of a Chief 


Magistrate. For if there have been French 
Presidents before with the necessary moral 
virtues ; others who were able in affairs of 
State ; one or two even who were willing 
to regard themselves as executives, as 
delegates of the people and in the people’s 
service ; there has never been one before 
of whom it could be said that, over and 
above these qualifications, all the possi 
bilities of effort in a democracy were 
illustrated in his life. President Loubet 
has risen in normal evolution from the 
humblest social position to the chief seat of 
honour, and in his person the petit peuple 
of France are to-day installed at the 
Elysée. 

Heretofore there has been something 
of the appearance of royalty in this Re 
public situated in the midst of thrones 
Because the nation and the Republic are 
not, as in America, identical—because a 
large part of the community desire not an 
executive but a decorative head, it has 
not heen easy, as it is on the other side 
of the Atlantic, to realise in a President 
the democratic model. French Presidents 
have been chosen because they were 


Csar are 
The following character study will enable the readers 
some idea of the personality of the peasant-born man who holds the great pr 
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behind him in Russia, 
naturally the subject of much discu 
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soldiers, because they were orators, be 
cause they have borne historic names ; 
and, once seated, their conduct has vacil 
lated, from that of the first one, who 
made the coup d’état, to that of the last 
one, who laboured to produce the simula 
crum of a monarchy. It is no small event, 
then, that the French democracy has been 
able to put one who represents its simplest 
expression into the chief seat—that a son 
of the soil has reached the highe st place 
in the gift of the French Republic. 
But even those who are dismayed at 
seeing the people in possession of the 
Elysée will not deny that they are truly 
represented — there. President Loubet 
stands for that part of the nation which 
not want old-time heroes, which 
wants the equal well-being of all. He 
stands for the modern 
freedom, already 


does 


idea of individual 
realised in English 
communities, announced long ago in 
France. It is in this sense that M. Loubet 
is interesting. 

‘The hue and cry made round his election 
caused the chroniclers to give a picture 
of M. Loubet two years ago which was 
almost grotesque. ‘The French journalists 
forgot that the peasants can give their 
sons better advantages to-day than the 
ancient aristocracy had. By nearly all 
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the writers two years ago the new President 
was misunderstood. 

Emile Loubet was born  sixty-three 
years ago, at Marsanne, near Montélimar, 
in the department of the Dr6dme, in 
ancient Dauphiné. His parents were 
well-to-do peasants. He was sent to the 
nearest’village to school. Being studious, 
he prepared for college. He passed 
through the university, and returned to 
practise law in the village where he began. 
He became Mayor of Montélimar, and 
President of the Municipal Council of the 
Drdme ; he became a Deputy ; he entered 
the Cabinet as Minister of Public Works ; 
he became Minister of the Interior and 
President of the Council. Later he was 
made Senator. In 1892 he was chosen 
President of the Senate, and in 1899 he 
became President of the Republic. It is 
a continuous upward career, and it was 
achieved by self-effort. It is a life as it 
should run in a democratic society, as is 
seen every day in English communities, 
as occurs rarely in France, where every- 
body wants at each move to be aided by 
somebody else. 

If nowhere he eclipsed others by showy 
talents, he was always esteemed for his 
modesty, his integrity, his industry, and 
his executive qualities. It is to be 
noted that everywhere he presided. His 
temperament was expressed when he 
said,—‘‘ No one has a right to call me 
Dreyfusard or anti-Dreyfusard. I am, 
with the majority of the nation, in favour 
of truth supported by justice.” He has 
always been a Moderate Republican: 
if anti-clerical, also anti-socialist. His 
nature is that of judge rather than of 
advocate, preferring to weigh both sides 
and reserve an opinion, and it was with 
reason that he was astonished at the 
hostile demonstrations on his entry into 
Paris after his election. As _ directed 
against him they had no relation of cause 
and effect. ‘They were in reality directed 
against the Republic. It was because 
of this sum-total of qualities, that at a 
moment of crisis, while there were candi- 
dates with more brilliant services to ‘their 
credit, and whose names were widely 
known, he was the one man on whom 
with unanimity the choice of his colleagues 
fell. 

As he has never had any other con- 
ception of his 7é/e in the posts he has 
occupied than that of making himself 
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useful, neither has he had any idea of 
advancing by fictitious means. He did 
not put himself forward for the Presidency, 
but the contrary. He wanted the place 
only if the Republic wanted him, if his 
colleagues thought him the man for it; 
and he waited for the Convention’s free 
choice. A more effectual test no one 
could have desired, for the Presidency 
was literally thrust upon him, 

All this, however admirable, does not 
make a popular hero; and those who 
would prefer in the Presidential chair a 
‘decorative head, must agree with the 
Opposition that M. Loubet is common- 
place. ‘This is what his detractors have 
called him. In default of something to 
blame in his past life they have rallied 
him sarcastically because he was known 
to his colleagues as ‘‘honest Loubet.” 
It is certain that the royalists who are 
looking for a Monk, and who thought for 
a moment that they had found one in 
Félix Faure, can have no such illusion 
this time. In default of being a hero 
there are compensations. A detractor,* 
at the time he became President of the 
Senate, ejected, in what was meant for 
sarcasm, this description of M. Loubet, 
which the Republicans hold to-day to be 
in its main assumption literally true: 
“Those who know him compare him to 
the pole star, which, giving neither heat 
nor light, serves mariners as a guide. 
This is doubtless why the Senators have 
chosen him as a compass.” 

Nearly three years have passed since 
M. Loubet went to livé at the Elysee. 
He has gained the universal respect, and 
his name has become a symbol for the 
Government. As to his enemies, a great 
deal of water has run under the Seine 
bridges since, on the day of his election, 
the Academician Lemaitre sank down in 
the ante-chamber at Versailles, with his 
insulting, “ C’est navrant!” Neither he 
nor the other amateurs of heroes think 
any longer of protesting. ‘The clashing 
factions have taken on surface calm, if 
not peace. For the Republicans, time 
has proved to them the wisdom of their 
choice. ‘The programme of reforms out- 
lined by President Loubet and his Cabinet 
has met the goodwill of all shades of 
Republicans, who have put shoulder to 
shoulder to carry it out. His Cabinet, 
headed by the greatest First Minister 
since the Republic began, has made 


PRESIDENT 


the longest voyage of any French Cabinet 
on record over very stormy seas. 
It is the unanimous opinion of his 
party that M. Loubet’s presidency has 
strengthened the Republic. 

Such is the public man. In President 
Loubet’s private life the same attributes 
translate themselves into moral living, 
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frock-coat make up his general outline. 
His strongly modelled head some have 


characterised as Roman; they say the 
Romans colonised the Dauphiné. ‘There 
is but one like it in France: it is that 


of his mother, of the sturdy peasant 
mother, who still to-day, though eighty- 
eight years old and more, manages her 

















President Loubet. 
Photo by Fiorillo. 


and into that sense of the fitness of things 
which goes by the name of good taste. 


His appearance has something in it of 


American: one easily recalls President 
Harrison, or President Garfield. It is 
the look of a man who has carved his 
own way in responsible places from a 
lowly round to a high one. A _ rather 
short stature, grey beard, and habitual 





(After the bust by Denys Puech.) 


vineyards and her mulberry groves, still 
forming the pivot round which the family 
revolves. Everybody knows the delightful 
anecdote of how mother Loubet received 
the news that her son had been raised 
to the head of the nation. ‘The little 
town of Montelimar had broken out spon- 
taneously into a_ blaze of candles and 
flags, and a swift messenger was sent off 
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to the farm to break the joyful event to 
the aged mother. But the drave femme 
knew all about it. The new President’s 
first thought had been for his mother, 
and she held his telegram in her hand. 
* Mon Dicu, mon Dieu!” she is reported 
to have said, “ what a misfortune for my 
poor boy!” The story is worth repeating 
as an index to the family. ‘Vhe Americans 
have remarked that their men with similar 
careers have had mothers of strong char- 
acter. President Loubet follows the rule. 
To complete his portrait. 
the face are extremely refined, the mouth 
has a touch of quiet humour; the 
chief feature is the eyes. ‘They are 
intensely blue, and are very expressive, 
They are penetrating, benevolent, and 
very grave; also they have the fixity 
which comes from the habit of study and 
of pursuing a thought. 

His manner is cordial, and puts every 
one at ease. Whether he receives the 
Russian ‘grand dukes at Rambouillet, or 


The lines of 


same frank pleasure as when he was 
simple mayor of Montélimar. It is true 
this would seem to be the simple index 
of a well-bred man; but for some reason 
or other, which it is not my business to 
analyse here, this complacency is very 
much remarked by the public in France. 

His long experience in public life 
enables him, in spite of a natural timidity, 
to perform the ceremonial dutics of his 
office with apparent ease. His speeches 
he prepares himself, but, as he is not 
much of an orator, he delivers them badly. 
He converses very well; he is a good 
listener, and his patience is proverbial. 
It is said that he does not know how 
to get rid of a bore, and that often he 
has to be rescued by his first secretary, 
M. Combariau. 

He is simple in his dress. 
French Boswell who has interviewed his 
valet pretends to know that he possesses 
five frock-coats, two for winter, two for 
summer, and one for state occasions ; 
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“La Terrasse”’ Farm, the birthplace of President Loubet. 


whether he greets some nameless visitor, 
his reception is the same; and his old 


friends of the DroOme remark with satis- 
faction that he receives them with the 





that he wears his trousers suspended in 
old style; that he detests a dress suit; 
that he always wears broad-toed shoes, 
with thick soles and high heels, the heels 
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to add to his height; that the left shoe 
is larger round the ankle than the other, 
no one knows why, but probably not 
because of the distraction of his shoemaker. 
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child from the rest of the family: he was 
born in a palace, and his little life has 
entirely run in palaces. Does it give him 
an advantage, or the contrary? He is 




















Madame Loubet, wife of the President.* 


President Loubet married at the begin- 
ning of his career the village belle of 
Montélimar, Mademoiselle Marie Denis. 
The authorities are at accord in praising 
Madame Loubet for the good sense she 
shows in the place to which she has been 
called. She performs her social duties 
with grace and zeal. She is essentially a 
family woman, a spouse and mother. She 
has as well a heart for all the miseries. 
In winter time one may see her often, 
in company with one of the ladies of the 
household and the secretary, M. Poulet, 
issuing from the Elysée on her way to 
some women’s hospital or children’s 
home. She makes life genial around her, 
and the personnel of the palace say they 
have never known better days than under 
her administration. 

The President and Madame Loubet have 
three children. ‘The eldest, Marguerite, 
is married to a magistrate, M. Soubeyron 
de St. Prix.” ‘Through her young children 


the President is a grandfather. M. 
Loubet’s elder son, Paul, is twenty-seven. 
He is his father’s private secretary. The 


third child is the young Emile, now 
eight years old, and the darling of M. 
Loubet’s heart. One fact distinguishes this 
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Madame Loubet, mother of the President. 


precocious, and is being carefully educated. 
Already he is fluent in English, a language 
of which his father speaks not a word. 
He has taken his father for his deaz 
ideal. One day, at the Salon, where 
he had been taken, he profited by a 
momentary distraction of his governess 
and disappeared. After a search he was 
found standing before the bust of his 
father by Denys Puech, wrapt in contem- 
plation, and seemingly oblivious of the 
gathered crowd, which looked on in ad- 
miration. 

President Loubet’s private fortune is 
small—some £15,000, it is said. ‘The 
children received two years ago from a 
family friend each a legacy of £2000. 
The Presidential salary is £48,000, a 
large part of which necessarily goes in 
expenses. 

The principal recreation of the President 
when in town is the daily drivé. M. Loubet 
likes a lively horse, and he handles the 
reins with skill. It is said that when he 
speaks to his horse he falls into the old- 
time accents of Dauphiné. He has the 
habit also of an early morning promenade 
on foot. Accompanied by one of his 
secretaries, they say he is sometimes to 
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be met on the Grand Boulevard in the 


early hours of the morning. It is related 
that on one of these occasions recently 
he met a young man in whom he takes 
an interest, an employe of one of the 
Ministries, making his way home, rubbing 
his eyes, after a night spent out. ‘“ Ah, 
my boy, I have caught you!” exclaimed 
the President chaffingly: ‘‘I shall make 
my report to your chief,” and carried the 
young xoceur off home with him to lunch. 

President Loubet does not believe in 
great state, certainly not in ostentation, 
for the Chief of a Republic; and the 
simplicity which reigns to-day at the 
Elysée, if it does not resemble that at 
the White House, is nevertheless a con- 
siderable modification on the habit of 
the preceding incumbent. In the public 
functions there still remains in some 
particulars more etiquette than at some 
courts. It is a routine established. In 
the matter of public receptions President 
Loubet has intervened, says a_ French 
paper, but in a single particular. ‘This 
intervention is worth remarking, for it 
illustrates a trait of character. It has 
heretofore been the custom, says the 
journal, to serve at the Elysée balls two 
qualities of champagne, a superior quality 
to the notabilities and a mediocre quality 
to the crowd. M. Loubet wants the 
champagne good for everybody, and he 
serves to the crowd the same quality that 
he serves at the diplomatic sideboard, 
and serves it with the same abundance 


and good grace. ‘The thousands of 


bottles emptied in a year, says the paper, 
make no small draft on the Presidential 
purse, for M. Loubet quietly pays for the 
extra quality out of his own pocket, and 
says nothing about it. 

In the matter of the table, says the 
French Boswell above mentioned, a 
maitre ahétel with the help of a zwalet 
de pled answers for the service. It is the 
table of a rich private individual who 
can serve a dozen unexpected guests. 
The food is abundant, but simple. M. 
Loubet detests complicated dishes. He 
never eats desserts, and takes but very 
little wine. 
family secrets and of familiar talk. M. 
Paul Loubet, who goes about a great 
deal, relates the news of the town, or 
the President tells of his morning  pro- 
menade. Sometimes the President per- 
mits himself to eat some sweets, but 


“*Meal-time is the hour of 


* «*Propos de Félix Faure :” 


Madame Loubet, who watches out of 
the corner of her eye, recalls him to 
order.” And the same Boswell has brought 
away the picture which follows :— 

“ After the repast M. Loubet likes to 
throw himself into an arm-chair to smoke 
a cigar. Madame Loubet comes to seat 
herself beside him, with the younger son, 
for a few moments’ parental conversation. 
M. Loubet is very fond of his children, 
and the boy knows that this is the moment 
to ask for favours. He reiterates then 
his demand to be allowed to go out in a 
motor-car. But M. Loubet does not like 
motor-cars—for his own family. He has 
no confidence in them. Every time there 
is an accident, and it is spoken of at the 
Elysee, “ You see,” he says to his son, 

“you see.” But the child persists 
that, with his elder brother and the 
secretary, M. Poulet, there is no danger. 
They will go slowly. ‘No, no!” repeats 
M. Loubet: ‘‘ when you are grown up.” 

What impression will he make in Russia? 
President Félix Faure thought that 7s 
undeniable personal success in Russia 
was in great measure due to his large and 
solid stature, in a country where all the 
men are large. “If I had been a little 
scrub I should not have made the same 
impression on the Slav populace.” * M. 
Faure was not only large, but possessed 
the personal magnetism which often goes 
with stature. Added to this, he interpreted 
his vé/e in a manner which appeals to 
crowds. He felt a necessity to show that 
the President of the French Republic 
could be as decorative as the incumbents 
of thrones. He imagined that respect for 
the Republic depended upon it. “I 
carry on my trade as best I can, which 
is to make France appear in my person as 
amiable and worthy under the Republic 
as she was under the ancient végime.”* 
One sees that he thought the Republic 
needed to be excused, and he applied 
himself to realise his ideals. M. Loubet 
has not the stature or the personal 
magnetism of M. Faure, and he has a 
different conception of his 7éée. He 
does not feel that the Republic needs 
apologising for. He would never make 


a drum-major, neither has he any idea of 


manceuvring with a golden stick. 

It may without rashness be prophesied 
that if on his visit to the Czar he does not 
satisfy a crowd agog, he will be better 
understood by those who know better 


Figaro, 1901. 
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how to judge. What is thought of him 
abroad by the competent has already been 
expressed by a word attributed to King 
Edward :—‘‘ I like M. Loubet very much 
better than I did M. Faure. M. Faure 
put on the airs of a sovereign, which he 


was not; while M. Loubet has the air of 


being a good citizen, which he ought to be.” 

It is out at the chateau of Rambouillet, 
which he prefers to the Elysée, where he 
is free from official red tape, that M. 
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From the immense window of the sadZ/e 


des jeux, where they have served the 
coffee, the eye embraces the terrace and 
the magnificent park beyond. ‘The Pre- 
sident leans against the _ billiard-table, 
smoking, and the grave blue eyes look 
out across the perspective. Of what is he 
thinking ? Is it of the frivolous life which 
once peopled the park,—of the fleshly 
nymphs who roamed there disguised as 
Dianas for the pleasure of old Cardinals 

















The Palace of the Elysee 


Loubet should be seen by whoever wants 
to estimate the man as he is to-day. 

‘The peasants round the chateau, when 
they see him, in felt hat and gaiters, 
brushing the dew in the early morning, 
exclaim with sure instinct,—‘‘ 4h / guel 
brave homme que le Président!” The 
petit peuple know to-day that their repre- 
sentative will never deny them; that he 
has not changed his mind since he said, 
“T hope to go back to close my days 
among my own people, on the farm where 
I was born.” 


: the Council Chamber. 


who should have been saying their prayers : 
which life some have made synonymous 
with the grandeur of France and regretted ? 
Of his country’s future? Of the old 
home? Of his lifelong work ? 

M. Loubet is modest. I do not know 
of what he is thinking, as between the 
smoke-curls of his pipe he looks out over 
the perspective of Rambouillet Park. 
Perhaps he sees only the twilight shadows 
breaking into rainbows in the lake, while 
across the verdure the chateau sentinel 
flashes his sabre in the dying day. 
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THE MISTRESS 


OF CANDISH. 


BY MARIE 


I. 


“HE towers of Candish look upon 
ravishingly lovely | Copeshire, 
wherein—-valley deep—lies the 

town of Candish. It possesses one street, 
a green, an abbey, and of course the 
Candish Arms. 

Sir Bazen Candish, V.C., of Candish, 
Copeshire, Colonel in Her Majesty’s —th 
Lancers, distinguished in the engagement 


of Sohagabul, India, retired because of 


a troublesome wound (and a good deal 
of overpowering fondness for Candish), 
became, at the sudden death of Sir 


‘Tidemouth Candish, !ord and master of 


this fair demesne. He stood six feet 
three, was rugged as a winter landscape, 
strong as a well-lived life. and an tron 
constitution could make and leave him. 
He was tender-hearted as a little girl, 
brave as a lion, timid as a dove. ‘lo prove 
these contradictions, take Sohagadu/ for the 
manlier parts ; the contradictory attributes 
were displayed in his weakness before 
stories of poverty and need ; in his recluse- 
like retirement from the world, his 
absolute refusal to be a lion of the 
county, to stand for anything, or & 
anything but a country gentleman, mewed 
up in his manor and forgotten. In the 
company of the fair sex his cheeks 
crimsoned, his speech was choking and 
incomprehensible ; and it was a tender, 
sentimental fact that he was perpetually in 
love. In Candish the gentleman planted 
himself to mellow to his prime, and to 
become, with his forefathers, of the 
traditions. Mrs. Shawls’ crocheting on her 
pink thread tidies in the housekeeper’s 
room might have confided (as do widows 
and spinsters) to the romancer and the 
poet, that for her part she had been in 
love with the Squire all Her life. And if 
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AN VORST. 


query 
Rose 


ended with Miss Wrexy, in Edge 
Villa, the maiden would have 
confessed that she had never had another 
ideal save Bazen Candish, Rugby boy, 
Oxonian, Captain, Major, Colonel, Squire. 
She had spun herself to sleep with 
impossible possibilities, and stared awake 


into dreary reality caressing a dream 
from twelve years of age to forty. Any- 


where, from Arms to Parish House and 
Orphanage, query would find but one 
response—“ Adored, beloved by all!” 

His nephew Rowly Feversham came in 
upon him after luncheon at Candish 
Court. ‘“ Uncle, I want you to help me.” 

** Yes, Rowly.” 

If he had helped him, Messrs. Merle, 
Topleton & Ford could have told you. 
So could the private accounts of the 
Colonel, so could the gardener when new 
graperies were needed, and the coachman 
when box stalls were to be added, and 
many other crying and deferred improve- 
ments put aside till another year and 
another. ‘l’o neglect the apple of one’s 
eye, the property, means that the pro- 
prietor has a secret drawer into which 
many sums are thrust away—a_ hidden 
expense, a private encroachment. 

The “private encroachment” stood 
before Colonel Candish, with the air of a 
man who, if he has demanded much from 
the world and the individual, repays 
goldenly by exuberant existence! Fever- 
sham was exquisitely attired in riding togs 
of swagger cut. If his tailor’s bill had not 
been paid, it was no fault of Colonel Sir 
Bazen ! 

The Squire greeted his nephew with a 
warm handshake and an inviting “ Well, 
my dear boy ?” 

“T want you to help me, uncle ! ” 

Sir Bazen mentally reverted to his 
balance of the month, and decided how 
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much he could afford to reserve. “‘ Why! 
it was only last week that— 

‘Oh, damn money !” waved his gallant 
nephew ; “ it isn’t money this time.” 

“Not money? Why, what then——? 

“ ____am I here for? Another reason. 
May we sit down? ‘Thanks,—I'll keep. 
my pipe.” 

His uncle chose one of the discarded 
cigars. Rowley’s hat, gloves and riding- 
crop were on the centre table. He leaned 
one arm on it and sat smoking, whilst the 
uncle, still standing, watched him. 

“ Why, I’m in love, you see, and I want 
you to help me.” 

“In Jove! Why, my dear chap!” 
(What marvellous assurance to outburst 
such a confession blushless and at ease ! 
The Colonel could not cope with it.) 
WWD; 0 «5, ak AReeR fO1say . ..<. Wh, 
no!” 

“You take it harder than debt, sir! 
After all, it isn’t surprisin’, is it? It’s a 
wonder I haven't fallen in before. I have, 
heaps of times, not so deep! Vow I’m 
head over heels.” 

Here Colonel Candish did sit down, 
staring, red as a_ boy, _ pleasantly 
uncomfortable. 

‘*T want you to help me.” 

“Gracious heavens, vo!” exclaimed 
the other. “I don't know what you 
mean, sir. JZ help a man in love—J?” 
He laughed softly; and Rowly looked up 
at him. ‘And you dont want money, 
you say?” 

“ No, not now,” granted the youth. 

“Well, then, if you are in love, that’s 
all about it, isn’t it? unless ”—he flashed 
with delightful illumination—‘ you want 
to get out of it.” 

The younger took his pipe out of his 
mouth. “No, no! I should think not.” 

* Well 2?” Colonel Candish helped him. 

“But it’s far from being all about it, 
sir. What a novice that shows you! ” 
(the Colonel winced). ‘ What I want is 
to get her in.” 

‘Oh, to get her in?” 
gentle voice. 

“That’s just it! ll tell you about it, 
sir. She likes-me very well indeed. But 
she’s kept precious close, and they are 
such a lot of ‘em at Macmarron that I 
never see her alone —not enough, that is 
to say, to give her a chance to see my 
good points, to tell her how deucedly 
fond I am of her and all that sort of 
thing.” 


assented the 





If Rowly Feversham had described a 
peculiar kind of torture, and pined because 
he could not be destined to it, it would 
have been easier of comprehension to the 
timid officer than this: “40 de alone with 
the woman of hts love and tell her how 
deucedly fond he was of her!” 

The V.C. hero of fearful Sohagabul stood 
mutely looking down at the young boor. 

“Do you see?” nodded his nephew. 

** Ah !—I—yes—one does, directly, of 
course !” choked the uncle. 

** And so, as she’s visitin’ the Countess 
of Macmarron in Blendford, I want you 
to ask her over here, please, for a few 
days or so (both of us, of course, and 
the Countess), and * But here he 
stopped short, his speech in his open 
mouth : his uncle’s dismay was evident. 

“No, upon my soul, sir! You mustn't 
ask it,” he managed to say. ‘Couldn't 
think of it! Couldn’t think of it, my dear 
fellow !” 

“Good heavens, uncle! Why not, 
pray? She’s a lady, a charmin’ girl, a 
thoroughbred from tip to tip, sir, bright 
as a new sovereign, pretty ag a peach. 
Why not ask her? It’s all the more 
needful,” he said wilily, “if I’m going 
to marry her, that you should look her 
over.” 

Colonel Candish was shocked to his 
finest. He ventured again a gentle “‘ Oh 
no: zupossible |” 

“ But why, sir?” 

‘**T’ve never had a woman in the house, 
except Mrs. Shawls,” he twinkled a little, 
“and Mrs. Tethers.” 

“The worse for your taste,” Rowly 
laughed. ‘‘ As for Candish, why, it’s made 
for a woman! Little nooks and corners 
and steps. A girl would rave over it: 
and she will too! She’s mad about old 
things, ‘antiques’ and an ‘artistic atmos- 
phere,’ as she calls it,” 

There was no sign of yielding. 

*T say, uncle!” Rowly was in .deep 
earnest, and rose to show it. He shook 
out his long legs. ‘‘ If you don’t ask her, 
it’s all up with me.” 

“Up with you?” 

“Yes; there’s no show at Macmarron. 
I never thought you’d be the last to help 
me to happiness.” 

Here Colonel Candish wavered. ‘‘ And 
what makes you think,” he posed, “ that 
the young lady would come to Candish ? ” 

“Why, she’d come to see it—to see the 
place, if nothing else!” 





| 





‘She extended a hand in a cool white glove to her host.” 
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“Oh, indeed! And not to see you ?” 

“Well, I’m not blind. She’s hit a 
little, but not hurt. I haven’t won her, 
uncle, but I will if you'll help me out.” 

He spoke with more energy than the 
elder man had ever seen him display ; it 
pricked anew his pride in him. 

“You shall win her, Rowly!” He came 
toward the young fellow and gave him 
his hand. ‘“ That is, if I can serve you, 
I will; but mark you, you are host! It 
devolves upon you, the burden of the 
affair. I’m not,” he coughed a little, ‘a 
ladies’ man, you know.” 

Oh, I know that !” 

‘*Not a woman hater exactly,” hastened 
the other, * but a recluse.” 

* * * * * 

Candish Court grew mellower, richer, 
more anciently lovely in the late September 
maturity, turning to ripeness perfect for 
the taste and approval of the American 
who was to come and be its guest. 

Colonel Candish made a tour of the 
house twice over, once with Mrs. Shawls 
and once alone. ‘The woman’s perfect 
order proclaimed “ nothing awry” from 
Wine-room to tower, and his difficult 
taste acquitted her. He apportioned the 
tower suite to his guest, the adjoining 
rooms to his cousin, Mrs. ‘Tethers ; and, 
as though going toa Moslem shrine, he 
tiptoed through the whole in slippers ! 
The windows were wide to the autumn 
beauty without ; and Candish, in golden 
haze, rolled and dipped and melted away 
far as eye could see. The S$ juire stood 
for 2 moment in the window, and marked 
gabled and red thatched roof, the church 
spires and ten-mile wood to left, now ten 
miles of glowing autumn brown. A few 
specks, slow stirring here and there, were 
sheep on a distant hill, and now and again 
gleamed out the broad roadway over 
which a dogeart would soon come bowling 
his guest and her lover Candish-ward. A 
melancholy (undoubtedly brought by the 
autumn, with its ever recurring tendency 
to consider the winter 
the summer past) touched the Squire ; he 
sighed, looked about the pretty room, at 
the gently blowing window curtains, the 
chintz and old furnishings, then stepped 
softly out, cheering himself with a new 
scrutiny of the menu and a direction to 
Bence about the wines. Later he stood on 
the terrace, his hands under his coat tails, 
before the library window ; then paced a 
few nervous steps to left and right, settling 
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his collar and cravat, pulling at his seals, 
encouraging himself, “whipping up his 
spirits.” He laid his hand on the back 
of his great dane, who faithfully upheld 
him in * march” or “‘ rest arms.” — Oscar, 
believe me, I would rather it were the 


hour before Sohagaéud than the hour 
before” — and he said her name — 
** Barbara Fletcher.” 

But hours, whether of war or love, 


arrive to find us more or less prepared ; 
and at this last funk on the part of the 
V.C. the dogeart rolled up triumphantly. 
With a ring and a dash that should 
have inspired his uncle’s courage, Rowly 
Feversham called a familiar salutation ; 
and in a trice, with confused “ ah’s” and 
“oh’s,” and coughs, and stammering, 
gentle, incomprehensible speech, Sir Bazen 
Candish had greeted Miss Fletcher. 

But there was no funking or crimsoning 
on the part of the girl, “the tip-top 
thoroughbred.” She extended a hand in 
a cool white glove to her host, and raised 
to him without embarrassment a pair of 
clear brown eyes. 

“Tm going to begin to thank you now,” 
she nodded, ‘‘for letting me come to this 
heavenly place.” 

Rowly was watching her as though he 
had trotted out his best mount for 
approval. His head tipped to the side, 
he was tugging at his long moustache 
with one hand, the other was thrust in 
his pocket. 

“There! I told you Miss Fletcher would 
like it.” 

“Like it! It’s perfectly entrancing. 
As for Candish, that queer little town 
with the inn and everything you are told 
an English village ought to have, I Avozw 
it won’t be there to-morrow! It’s sure 
to be gone in the night, like Jack’s bean- 
stalk. It’s too good to last!” 

“Tt has lasted, however,” said the host 
in his gentle drawl, ‘‘for three hundred 
years.” 

“ Perfect again!” exclaimed the guest 
delightedly. ‘It couldn’t be less, of 
course ; it’s the real thing. It’s grey 
as a spider-web, but I hope nothing will 
brush it away.” 

“And I trust 
Court as well.’ 

“She’s sure to,” spoke Rowly. “ But 
let’s have some tea, shan’t we, before we 
show her the place or anything else ?” 

“Po!” assented the girl. “I’m dying 
for a cup of tea.” 


you will like Candish 
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The tray was brought, with fresh, crisp 
toast, shining water-kettle and teapot. 
Miss Fletcher drew off her gloves. 

“Vou will let me make it for you 
both?” she said, looking from one to 
the other with a graceful inclination of 
her brown head. ‘I couldn't really have 
a man fix a cup of tea for me! You 
would do it beautifully, of course” (she 
smiled at Colonel Sir Bazen Candish), 
“as you’ve made all you've touched here 
perfect.” She swept a gesture toward 
the park. ‘* Mr. Feversham tells me that 
you have really created this place.” 

" “ Created /” he protested. ‘Oh, how 
could you, Rowly? My grandfathers 
before me.” 

“Still,” she nodded, “it bears a new 
stamp here and there, a modern touch 
that some present hand must have given 
it, But ¢4zs—the tea” (and she had 
taken the hot-water-kettle handle already 
between her fingers), “‘you must leave 
this to a woman: if she’s an old maid 
she’s a tyro about it for herself, and if 
she’s married she’s all the more deter- 
mined to 

“To what 2?” asked Feversham. 

‘Why! fix tt for the man,” laaghed 
the girl. 

“1 shall be honoured if you will pour 
it,” said Colonel Candish, with  old- 
fashioned politeness. He was already 
beginning a train of nine days’ wonder 
as to whether his duty to his nephew 
required him to disappear at once. 
“Courtesy as host,” he argued to him- 
self, “‘compels me to remain for a few 
moments longer.” 

‘* How do you take it ?” she asked. 

** Vature, if you please.” 

“Mr. Feversham takes it spoiled by 
lemon.” = (“*Ah!” thought her host, 
“how well knows his tastes al- 
ready ! ”) 

“And you?” he questioned, poising 
his cup where the red Copeland roses 
shone up at him from the cup’s bottom 
through the amber liquid—‘‘ and you?” 

“None at all.” 

““None at all!” echoed Feversham: 
“But you said you were ‘dyin’’ for a 
cup of tea!” 

“To make,” she said, “since I have 
to explain.’ 

‘Yes, you do, or finish,” said Rowly. 

“Well, it only needed a tea service 
at this inevitable five o’clock to complete 
the English perfectness of it all, and I 


she 
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not say I didn’t take /ea,” she 


could 
said. ‘Just think how stupid it would 
have been !” 

“At all 
about your 
Candish. 

** Not about /ea—no,” she implied. 

‘“* About what, then?” he asked. 

* Nothing at Candish,” compli- 
mented easily. ‘‘I am to look 
on at everything, and be nothing that 
I have ever been before.” 

“On. J broke in Feversham, 
who was standing near her as she talked, 
balancing his cup. ‘‘Oh, I say, please 
do!” 

‘Do what ?” 

‘** Be as you were.” 

At his nephew’s first warmly interested 
word Colonel Candish had risen with 
haste, deserted his tea, and, before the 
girl was aware, had tripped toward the 


events, 
cup of 


vou are 
tea,” 


not a tyro 


said Colonel 


she 


going 


say !’ 


library window and_ disappeared into 
the house. ‘The two were alone. 
“Ves.” Miss Fletcher, with a gesture 


of decided impatience, looked up at the 
tall Englishman. ‘I shall be decidedly 
what I have always been before, in some 
instances.” 

He reddened. 
to say,” stammered, 
don't be.” 

She burst out into a peal of laughter. 
** Really, you ave consistent and lucid !” 
She rose. 

“Do you want to go in and see the 
house, or go out and see the grounds 
and stables and graperies and things?” 
he hurried. 

The girl picked up her gloves from 
the tea-tray and drew them between her 
fingers. ‘I think I will go in and fix 
my hair; I haven’t had my hat off since 
I put it on for that dreadful picnic at 
ten o’clock this morning, and I must be 
awfully mussed.” 

“You aren't, though, a bit,” he en- 
couraged. ‘* You are right as a trivet.” 

“That may be,” she nodded ; ‘*I don’t 
much approve of them. ‘They sound 
dreary, and I’m inclined to something 
more ‘dressy.’ A trivet! It sounds like 
a carpenter’s shop or a blacksmith’s.” 

* It’s a——” 

** Please,” she held up her hand _for- 
biddingly, ‘‘ don’t tell me what it zs. I 
want it a mystery.” She was trailing her 
summer gown toward the library window, 
Feversham following her. 


' 


“Oh, please ! 
“vou 


I mean 


he qwvon t,— 
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**'Then you won’t see the place now ?” 
I would rather see it with its master,” 
she said. “It’s like going over houses 
and grounds on a tourists’ day, like a 
sight-seer, otherwise.” Here she caught 


“ce 


a sight of the rather discomfited face of 


her companion. ‘ Forgive me,” she said, 
with cruel sweetness, ‘‘ I’m evidently in one 
of my bad humours. You know them.” 

“T hoped you wouldn’t get into ’em 
here, though,” he said dolefully. 

‘““T may get out of them,” she en- 
couraged, ‘ but don’t be too sure.” 

As they entered the library, Miss 
Fletcher first and Feversham close in her 
wake, a lady in black silk and cameos 
rose from her chair. 

“Mrs. Tethers,” introduced Feversham, 
“my uncle’s cousin.” 

“Shall I show you to your room, my 
dear ?” asked the matron. 
“Yes, do,” assented 

tired to death.” 

‘Your boxes came this morning from 


Rowly; “she’s 


Macmarron,” said Mrs. ‘lethers, ‘and 
I'll tell Markham.” 

“Why, didn’t Miss Fletcher’s maid 
come ?” asked Rowly. 

“Yes, yes,” fluttered the lady, “I 


believe she did ; so you will feel at home, 
my dear—quite at home.” They were 
ascending the staircase together by this. 
Rowly left them, and re-entered the 
library to light his pipe and calm his 
excited reflections. As for Miss Fletcher, 


she scarcely heard the kind purrings of 


her duenna. 

“ Quite at home!” she was saying to 
herself, with cheeks burning. ‘‘ Introduced 
by Rowly Feversham as though I were 
his wife on her honeymoon! My maid, 
indeed! What assurance, I must say !” 
She was in the tower room, and looking 
out on, beauty two hours dimmer and 
redder in autumn and evening than 
when Squire Candish had seen it. 

She was not in the least fatigued, 
as her freshness showed her when she 
turned to the mirror. She would have 
liked nothing better than to wander out 
now to view the domain with its lord. 

When Colonel Candish left the en- 
gaging two upon the terrace after tea- 
time, he picked up hat and gloves from 
the hall and went briskly to the stables, 
ordered himself a two-wheeled trap, and 
drove a young mare for several miles. 

He was regarding himself all this while 
with surprise. At the first overpowering 
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moment, when the young lady descended 
from the dogcart on to the court 
terrace and greeted him, he had seemed 
to be plunged under water and trying to 
see through it and talk through it; but 
suddenly with great success he had sailed 
up to the surface! And from that 
moment he had not suffered one pang of 
the nervous embarrassment that a woman, 
and above all a lovely woman, had 
hitherto had the cruel power to cause 
him. He had been able to look at this 
girl even when she looked at him; to 
hear all she said, to enjoy, to reply. 

Considering these astonishing facts, he 
found himself taking a boyish delight in 
them ; he flicked his horse sharply, and 
the littke mare gave him work sufficient 
for the next mile to restrain his dangerous 
thoughts from too far overleaping. 

“It was, decidedly,” he said to himself, 
“because my heart is so full of Rowly 
and his hopes.” (Being a man of honour 
Colonel Candish refused this explanation.) 
“It was because she was so completely 
mistress of the situation herself!” he 
further argued. ‘This he found he might 
loyally accept. ‘‘She is completely 
mistress of all, as she is of Rowly.” He 
looked far and wide, and always upon his 
own lands. ‘I will leave it to younger 
blood. Beauty shall be of it, and in it, 
and rule over it. For my part, I have 
always wanted to see the world,” thought 
the Squire. 

Mrs. ‘Tethers had been gathered from 
stagnation in a distant county to make 
the proper setting of conventionality for 
the reception of Miss Fletcher. She 
thrilled when she read the message from 
her cousin: Rowly is to entertain a young 
American at Candish. Colonel Sir Bazen 
did not even mention the sex. 

‘Of course, Bazen,” the lady said to him 
later, after she had studied the campaign 
in silence for several days, “ you are-quite 
blind about Rowly. You’ve made an 
idol of the boy, but no one else has.” 

‘** How do you mean ?” 

“Miss Fletcher’s not in 
Rowly.” 

‘“You are wrong, Cicely; you mustn’t 
think it.” 

“T am right,” nodded the old lady. 

“Why not? He’s a fine young chap— 
no better family in the realm,” he bridled. 

‘* Poor as a curate.” 

Colonel Candish 
not mercenary.” 


love with 


blushed. ‘* She’s 
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“How do you know that? It’s not 
a crime to ask for a competence, is it ? 
Rowly hasn’t a shillin’ but those you'd 
spoil him with.” 

Colonel Candish was agitated. He 
was flinging his seals about vigorously 
and couching his eyes under his brows 
whilst he replied, ‘‘ He has enough—quite 
enough to marry on. I shall make a 
settlement, and he shall have Candish.” 

“Oh, shall he ?” sniffed Mrs. ‘Tethers. 

“ When I die.” 

“My dear cousin ! 
nan yourself.” 

* A young man, Cicely 
“ Decidedly,” emphasised the lady 
a vigorous man.” She sat up very 
straight, and tapped her thimble on the 
table with her words. ‘‘ You’ve your own 

life to live.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “In 
them,” he said—“in ¢hem,” more softly ; 
and continued under the influence of the 
pronoun, which was in its essence for him 
not plural; ‘‘and if I am to have so long 
a life they shall not wait for dead men’s 
shoes.” 

‘What ? ” 

“They shall not wait!” said Colonel 
Candish: ‘I will give them Candish on 
their wedding-day, and if I cannot re-enter 
the service I shall travel. I have of 
late,” he said, ‘‘ wished very much to see 
the world.” 

But Mrs. 
enthusiasm. 

“Give up Candish whilst you live?” 


you are a young 


I 


= 


” 


“ 


Tethers did not follow his 


she emphasised slowly, staring. ‘ Re- 
nounce your heritage for—for—— ‘That’s 
the mischief—with no ‘ entail’ ! ” 

“For them, yes.” 

“You are a simpleton, Bazen!” She 


gathered up her sewing, for the dressing 
bell rang here, and upon their discourse 
came the tones of the approaching young 
people who were to usurp the property. 


II. 


“Miss Fletcher’s in your care, uncle.” 
Rowly waited for the trap to take him 
to the station, six miles distant, and from 
there he was off for London and a long 
day of exile. 

“My best is at her service, Rowly.” 

“It’s a deuced bother,” frowned the 
young man,—‘‘a whole day to lose, and 
such a day!” He looked at its early 
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exquisiteness grudgingly. ‘I hate to 


think of it wasted.” 

“We will try to pass the time for her.” 

“Oh, she’ll pass the time quite well 
enough! She'll pass it too easily!” 
He poked himself into his top-coat, and 
fetched his gloves out of its pockets. 
As the cart drove up he approached the 
elder gentleman in touching confidence. 
“Oh, I say,” he almost stammered, 
** speak up for me, sir, if you’ve a chance ; 
put in a good word or two, can’t you ?” 

Colonel Candish stepped back a bit 
from the hand on his coat lapel. ‘‘ Va,’ 
he said, with less of embarrassment than 
firmness, ** I won't.” 

“Won't!” exclaimed the surprised 
young man. ‘‘Won’t you speak a word 
for me?” 


“No, sir, not a word!” His relative 


looked him steadily in the eye. ‘‘ Woo 
yourself! You don’t need me. I hate 
praising evident virtues. I never saw 


better manceuvres, sir—not a step out, not 
a gun out of line, not a ragged column! 
If you’ve got any reserves, bring ’em up 
at the last, but you don’t need me!” 

“But Ido. Gad! I need everything ! 
Pm a funk the whole confounded 
thing !” 

‘** Nonsense!” cheered his timid uncle; 
** make a bold attack, man.” 

‘I like you there,” said poor Rowly 
“a bold attack ’—from you, sir!” 

‘Well, well,” crimsoned his companion, 
“that is to say, | is 

The two walked over the cart. 
Rowly looked up toward the _ tower, 
where his divinity was even then blessing 
heaven for a day of relief. 

“JT must be gettin’ off, and as you 
won’t stand by me, sir-——” 

“Oh, yes,” said the Colonel, smiling, 
** dy you, not for you.” 

“You are as stiff as though you had 
swallowed your sword.” 

“T feel more like wearing it.’ Whereat 
the gentleman looked on Candish, smiling 
slowly into the sun through mists. “I 
believe I’m homesick for the service.” 

“T thought you had taken root here, 
sir.” 

‘“‘]’m not such an old tree yet.” 

Rowly buttoned his top-coat to the chin 
and turned up the collar. He sprang into 
the cart. ‘ Good-bye,” he waved, “and 
if you happen to think better of it———” 

‘“*No, no!” called the gentle voice, “but 
I shan’t !” 


at 


to 
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Rowly was spun away, a compact, 
absorbed figure. 

Miss Fletcher arrayed herself in a 
ravishing gown, crowned her very dark 
hair with a very light hat, took a small 
gay mantle across her arm and her gloves 
in her hand, and made her appearance 
below stairs at the distinguished hour of 
ten, prepared for the emergencies of a 
day she determined should xof be wasted. 
The sun had triumphantly daunted low 
feathery mists, and rode high; in her 
cheeks the brilliant colour rode high as 
well; her eyes were alight ; and passing 
with free, assured carriage through ancient 
hall and low-panelled drawing-room, she 
sunned and shone into the dark old 
library, and the yellow radiance of the 
autumn morning came with her, bursting 
through small-paned windows and flooding 
Candish Court with light. 

Colonel Candish sprang up from _ his 
chair, his book in his hand.  ‘ Good 
morning!” they both greeted in chorus. 
“So early!” followed the Colonel, “so 
early, Miss Fletcher, and Rowly just gone! 
Five minutes sooner, and he would have 
had sight of you to bid good-bye.” 

This touching possibility the young lady 
ignored. ‘‘So late! you mean. Already 
an hour gone from this marvellous day,- 
and what shall we do with the rest of it ?” 

We are at your command—Mrrs. Shawls, 
Bence, the stables, the household, Mrs. 
‘Tethers, and myself.” 

‘** A retinue,” said the girl. ‘‘ ‘Too many. 
An American is not used to such following. 
Mrs. Shawls has already been a_ boon. 
Indeed, she is a delightful old person.” 

“Old!” wrinkled the clear brows of her 
host. ‘* Old person !’ 

“Old? yes,” quickly caught the girl: 
“old because she has no future.” 

“Oh!” Colonel Candish stared. “1 
don’t quite see.” 

“Why, no one who has more to live 
for than to live back ¢zZo, is old, to my 
idea,” she said; “and after all it isn’t 
years, is it? Why, I have seen men and 
women hopelessly old at twenty, and 
others at their best at———” 

‘* At—-ah, yes, at zwhat?” 

“Why, at sixty!” She struck high, 
and planted the number. 

He flushed radiantly. “ Oh, of course, 
of course! I expect you are right ; and 
according to your way of looking at it— 
from, say forty to sixty gives one gute a 
life, doesn’t it 2?” 


“Indeed, indeed it does,” she affirmed. 

Here something in the trend of mind 
of Colonel Candish made him pull himself 
up short. He abruptly turned the con- 
versation. 

‘*But since we’ve to try to make the 
time pass,”—leaving his study of the 
graceful young woman before him he 
walked over to the table and put his book 
down,—‘‘ let me get my hat and stick, and 
will you are you. p” Eere ‘her 
host’s glance at her boots and ruffled skirt 
made her break into a little laugh. 

“My shoes are quite thick enough. I 
don’t like heavy boots, and I just hold up 
my dress, that’s all—quite enough too, 
If one’s things are wet they can always be 
changed, and I never look like a guy or a 
boy, when I can avoid it at least.” 

Colonel Candish and his guest left the 
house and went out into the very heart of 
goldness, sweetness, and deliciousness. 

His companion appeared to disguise 
her missing of his nephew, and with a 
charming courtesy forgot the difference in 
their ages and made herself a companion 
such as he had never dreaded to possess. 
Thrills of pleasure shot through him as 
with his longer stride he measured time to 
her footsteps. She floated beside him like 
a bright white bird. 

“You will show me,” she said, with the 
delight of a child, “ everything !” 

(They had turned from the — stables 
toward the greenhouses. ) 

* Everything until you are tired.” Then 
he corrected gallantly, “* But no, of course 
before that we will take a trap and drive 
into the town.” 

‘“*T want so much to see it—-the school, 
the model cottages, the Working Man’s 
Ideal Library, all—all !” 

“Dear me!” he bent his gaze upon 
her with amazement. “ Why, you know 
Candish !” 

*“*T know Mrs. Shawls,” she returned. 

‘*She’s vastly prejudiced,” said Colonel 
Sir Brazen; “she’s never had another 
service.” 

“She begins and ends with a eulogy.” 

“ Ah! you frighten me!” (But on the 
contrary she put him delightfully at ease ; 
he was ridiculously enjoying it !) 

If ‘The Book of Hoursof Colonel Candish 
were illuminated by a master hand, the 
words October roth, Anno Domini 19— 
would be done in glowing garence and 
every letter of the rest of the chronicle 
laid on in pure leaf-gold. Given a full- 
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page illumination for the lovely lady 
herself: Saint, Madonna even (shrined 
so closely and so sacredly she was), 
passing over a lawn of emerald green, her 
shining robes about her white as prayer. 
This book the Colonel’s devotion would 
have followed night and day—missal to 
the highest mass, read with the tender 
reverence of a brave heart and a pure 
spirit. 

In the housekeeper’s room Mrs. Shawls 
had been interviewed already by the 
American young lady, 

“ Tell me,” cajoled the girl, “all about 
Colonel Candish.” 

‘Dear me, miss!” the woman looked 
at Brightness and Beauty and Youth 
jealously (but this was Mr. Rowly Fever- 
sham’s young lady, and jealousy paled 
forthwith in the heart of the amorous 
matron). ‘As if Z could tell you, miss !” 

“Who else, or so well?” flattered 
the guest. “ Haven’t you known him 
always 2?” 

“ Candish itself, miss, better,” and the 
woman went on to speak for it, eyes 
bright, firm checks redder even than was 
their nature. Her hearer applauded, 

“Oh, what a splendid character !” 

"That it is!” 

** Noble, good.” 

“ Brave, miss. 
indian campaign.” 

*¢ Read it? where ?” 

“'There’s a Miss Wrexy at Candish 
Roads: she’s got every line and word cut 
out and pasted away.” 

“Miss Wrexy ?” 

“Oh, a silly old maid as ever was,” 
snapped the other,—“ frimps and fringe 
and highty-tightiness.” 

“ But the newspaper clippings ?” 

“Oh, the print! -She’s got it, miss. 
He'd never tell you himself. He’s V.C., 
you know, and it’s beautiful to read how 
he led his men through the pack lot of 
those grinnin’ ’eathen at Sohagubul.” 

“But couldn’t you borrow it, Mrs, 
Shawls ? ” 

“ZT! Lord, no!” Mrs. Shawls sniffed 
“not of Miss Wrexy.” 

“Then I shall,” declared her visitor, 
“for I am determined to read it.” 


You should read of his 


III. 


Little Miss Wrexy lived so constantly 
with the impossible that she was quite 
unable to cope with the real, Her faint 
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blue eyes set apart were the eyes of the 
mystic ; her step was lingering, her move- 
ments hesitant. Suddenly spoken to, she 
started as though from a dream. During 
the Indian service of its master she had 
once seen the Court under the ciceroning 
of Shawls. From room to room the 
spinster passed, receiving impressions that 
were to last her life. Mrs. Shawls knew 
nothing of the soul and heart ascending 
ambition which she was affably conducting 
through her master’s house. On her part 
she exclaimed and_ explained, pointed 
out and described all the valuable things 
and the objects of art, trotting a little 
ahead of the lady, until the two came 
to the picture gallery, where, ranged in 
splendid succession, the lords of Candish 
hung—from the wooden, expressionless 
Sir Philip Exington Rodney Bazen the 
first, to the present squire. The house- 
keeper led her guest’s absorbed mind 
through tales and anecdotes and _ histories 
of these noble gentlemen. Miss Wrexy 
heard nothing of what she said: the very 
atmosphere for her was full of the person- 
ality of the man whom from her humble 
distance she had worshipped all her life. 
Before one specimen of splendid English 
manhood the two soon made their final 
pause. Mrs. Shawls, her round cheeks 
rosy red, her doelike eyes humid, her 
heart quite palpitating under her gown, 
would have told to any but a dreamer’s 
vision her ow tender passion for the 
squire! But Miss Wrexy saw only before 
her and into the contents of the gold 
frame. ‘There was the Bazen Candish 
of all her dreams. She made some 
tremulous exclamation, dropped her 
reticule and her cotton gloves; and Mrs. 
Shawls, whose vision was not that of a 
dreamer, looked up suddenly, read the 
pitiful little secret, and despised her forth- 
with in the honest way in which every 
true rival should. 
* * * * * 

In the delicate first edge of the late after- 
noon, a victoria, spanking cobs all shine 
and dazzle in point of view of bronze red, 
fine-skinned horseflesh, trapped in heavy, 
brass-mounted, crested harness, driven by 
the irreproachable coachman, supported 
by Bence, passed through the park, drove 
gleamingly down the road under the 
yellow-leaved beeches, spun out of the 
gateway toward the lanes of Candish. 
Beside the military gentleman sat Miss 
Fletcher, 
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As they passed under the last trees, 
three leaves, pure bright gold, fell in their 
fluttering descent into the white lap of 
Miss Fletcher’s gown. 

* What marvellous colour!” She lifted 
them and turned them inher hands. 
** How nice of them to seek us!” 

“A greeting from Candish Court,” said 
its master gallantly. (Thinking of Rowly 
he added to himself: ‘A greeting to its 
mistress.”) 

‘“‘ A bright greeting,” said the girl. “I 
shall keep this one,” and she chose the 
clearest yellow, thrusting its fine stem 
in the maze of lace that fell over her 
breast. 

And little Miss Wrexy, in Edge Rose 


Villa, on the edge of the green skirt of. 


Candish village, was surprised by a sudden 
visit. ‘Che spanking turn-out whirled up 
to the door, a cloud of white descended 
from the victoria, which drove on. ‘The 
young lady deposited walked swiftly up 
the bit of path, mounted the steps and 
rang the bell. 

When Miss Wrexy entered her dingy 
parlour, she found standing between the 
chimney-place and window a tall lovely 
yoing creature. 

“Miss Wrexy?” the visitor sweetly 
inclined: “I’m Miss Fletcher, stopping at 
Candish Court.” (Miss Wrexy knew there 
was a visitor at Candish.) “Sir Bazen 
was sure you would let me run in and talk 
with you.” 

At the name her hostess looked up 
towards the door. 

“He has gone on to the Parish House, 
I believe: he says that you are the one 
person of all to tell me about the schools 
and the children—and everything,” she 
finished with subtle flattery. Her clear 
eyes were fixed on the pale orbs of her 
Miss Fletcher of a sudden be- 
came painfully real to Miss Wrexy, but 
there was also a happy recollection that 
she was Mr. Rowly Feversham’s young 
lady, and Jealousy folded her palpitating 
wings and shut her sea-green eyes. 

Miss Fletcher sat down in a very ugly 
chair, and Miss Wrexy in its fellow faced 
her. 

There were a dozen topics the women 
might have touched: Miss _ Fletcher’s 
pretended object — schools, charities, 
Candish itself, tradition’s beauties. As 
for the maiden lady, the wonders of 
America, that ineffably far-away and 
savage land, all the things she had longed 


hostess. 
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to know about, war dances, wigwams, 
Indian scalps, might be unfolded to her 
by a native ! 

“Oh, pray tell me!” she said, fixing 
her interested gaze on the girl before her, 
“about the Indians.” 

“The Indians ? ” 

“You're from North America, are you 
not?” ventured Miss Wrexy. 

“Why, yes,” said Miss 
suppose I am.” 

“Well, I mean to say,” faltered the 
other, “I should like so much to know 
something of the wild North American 
Indians.” 

The girl controlled her smile, and said 
she had never seen an Indian in her life 
—not even, she apologised, at a circus; 
something had always happened to them, 
they were just coming or had just left. 
“T fear I am shockingly disappointing,” 
she said regretfully. 

“Oh dear no!” said the elder lady, 
“only I thought that of course——” 

Ethnological and geographical research 
were not for this visit. ‘The girl was bent 
upon a goal, and with the American’s per- 
severance she went toward it unerringly. 
Her arms were outstretched upon her 
lap, her gloved hands falling between 
her knees played with a ridiculously fine 
handkerchief and a Parisian nouveauté in 
the shape of a small green purse. Before 
her sat the other in a dress whose fashion 
was like “ the light that never was on land 
or sea.” 

“i stake a 
Candish.” 

“She would, of course,” 
the hostess to herself. 

“And I long to know about its tra- 
ditions and history, ete.” 

*“’There’s the ‘ Candishes of Copeshire’ 
at the library.” 

“Only it isn’t there now,” Miss 
I‘letcher nodded confidentially.. “It’s in 
my room, bookmarked to a great extent. 
It’s easy enough to find out about the 
past, but it’s the living, you see, that 
interest me” (charmingly illogical, she 
forgot her late craze about traditions), 
‘and, possibly, that’s one reason I don't 
take much stock in the Indians. ‘They 
are mostly dead, you know.” 

** Indeed ?” 

“T believe so. They are quite past, 
at any rate. The present ones are only 
remnants, good stuff at one time, no 
doubt, cheap enough now. But here in 


Fletcher, ‘I 


tremendous interest in 


commented 
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Candish is a splendid person, with great 
deeds in his past, anda beautiful character 
going on every day; and who knows 
anything about him—his contemporaries, 
I mean to say?” 

She paused for breath, her soft red 
lips parted over her pretty teeth. She 
drew the purse and handkerchief into 
her lap and played with them. there. 
Little Miss Wrexy, sitting straight as a 
lead pencil, followed with wrapt attention 
and more or less difficulty the easy 
torrent of words poured forth with these 
strange pronunciations 
andinflections. Mr. Rowly 
Feversham was as_ in- 
timately connected with 
the girl, in her mind, as 
though he had brought 
her in and _ introduced 
her. 

“Oh, he’s a Candish, 
[ am sure!” said Miss 
Wrexy. ‘‘I always said 
so when he was a baby, 
even though he doves favour 
his father’s side.” 

Miss Fletcher stared 
frankly at wrinkles and thin 


hair. (‘ Heavens! how 


old is she?” she thought.) “If to be a 
Candish is to be a saint, he’s one through 
and through,” she responded brightly. 

Miss Wrexy had heard of Love’s blind- 
nesses. She thought of Mr. Rowly’s 
* doings” at the Arms—of the fighting- 
cocks and terriers in his merry youth. 
‘““How the poor girl must love him!” 
she thrilled pityingly ; but she said, “ It’s 
good to hear you speak so of him, I’m 
sure, Miss Fletcher.” 

“Oh dear no!” (the girl made a pretty 
little gesture) ; ‘‘ Zam only_a reflection of 


















‘*Wherever she was reading, she was deep in it.” 
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every one’s opinion.” But when she 
spoke again, it was with a tone chilled 
by a control and an indifference which 
she threw into it. ‘‘As I said, I am 
interested in the history of Candish and 
its living people, and for my part I'd 
rather hear of Sohkagabul than the tra- 
ditions of dead heroes.” 


“Of Sohagabul!” Miss Wrexy gave 


a frightened “Oh!” and shook out of 


her mistake with actual pain.  ‘** Why, 
that,” she said, “is Sir Lasen’s Indian 
Campaign.” 

**T know: I want to hear of it.” 

The little lady was perfectly silent, too 
dulled, too shocked for speech. Looking 
up at her from the -purse and hand- 
kerchief, the girl saw in a flash her 
mistake. 

* My dear! whom did you think I 
was talking of ?—Mr. Feversham ?” * She 
dimpled and broke into a ringing laugh. 
“ Mr. Feversham a saint! Rowly Fever- 
sham a hero! QOh dear, oh dear me! 
Please forgive me, but it’s too awfully 
funny. Why, he doesn’t even know the 
position of Sokagabul; and it’s bad taste 
to apply to the hero himself for details, 
isn’t it? And since Mr. Feversham is 
hopeless on the subject, you see I came 
to you.” Here she sunned her charm- 
ingest smile upon her w/s-d-vis. “They 
tell me” (she bent toward her) ‘that 
youve every word cut out and pasted in 
a book. May 1 see it ?” 


Miss Wrexy was hypnotised. She 
made no response, nor did she shirk the 
subject. She withdrew her pale gaze 


from the girl and rose; going to a little 
work-table in the corner, she lifted its 
lid and took out a scrap-book, returning 
with it in her hand to where her guest 
stood softly humming a little tune, looking 
about the hideous room and through the 
window into the warm late October day. 

Continuing under a singular influence, 
Miss Wrexy laid the sacred volume in 
the girl’s outstretched hands. 

“Thanks so much!” She opened 
the first page, and completely forgot the 
spinster, 

“You will scarcely see there,” said 
the hard little voice. “If you'll sit here, 
by the window. is 

Miss Fletcher took the chair indicated, 
drew off her gloves, rolled them into 
one another in a ball, poked them with 
handkerchief and purse into her lap 
under the book, and began her perusal, 


Miss Wrexy had knitted most of her 
life, and she got down her grey knitting- 
work and clicked at it, sitting not very 
far away. : 

The light, reddened by sunset, en- 
veloped the girl in the window. ‘The 
one yellow leaf lay on her breast, a spot 
of gold. She had been close over her 
work some five minutes when Miss Wrexy 
asked: “ Where are you reading now ?” 
and she had to ask it twice before the 
face of her guest was raised and Miss 
Fletcher told her where. ‘ And where,” 
queried the colourless voice, after a long, 
long silence, “are you reading now ?” 

Wherever she was reading, she was 
deep in it, absorbed, the colour bright 
in her cheeks. Sohagadul was depicted 
to her at last! <A thrilling story, as all 
will grant who remember the columns 
given to it in the London 7Z7mes. ‘There 
were the tales of dead and dying, of escape 
and strategy, marking that thrilling cam- 
paign ; tales of the bravery of many and 
the distinguished bravery of Sir Bazen 
Candish of Copeshire. She had reached 
the place where the paper described, 
with a concise simplicity that gave the 
deed all its grandeur, the raid of the —-th 
Lancers: how Major Candish, at the 
head of his men, without sword or pistol 
or any arms, led a remnant through a 
tightly packed mass of natives, who, in 
order to better attack legs of riders and 
bellies of steeds, were kneeling three 
thousand strong, scimitars flashing. The 
Lancers, after a gallop over a_ blank 
plain, came upon one of those hidden 
ravines which the natives had used to 
conceal themselves. There was nothing 
to do but to go on. ‘Through this 
compact mass of steel and hideous 
barbaric flesh the battalion made _ its 
bloody way. Once free to leave the 
devilish mob behind, and ride for safety, 
it was found that a young under-officer, 
the comrade of Major Candish, had 
fallen, near the end of the horror; and 
it was not in Candish’s mind to leave 
him with pagan skins to rot, or to 
heathen disposition. Wheeling his horse, 
he seized a sword from the hand of the 
man nearest him, and rode back into the 
hell. He found the poor body and 
brought it out in his arms ! 

In another paragraph was an account 
of his receiving the Victoria Cross. ‘The 
girl read it, dashed away her tears, read 
it again, bent over the book, put her 
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lips to the print and raised her face all 
pale with emotion, smiling withal in 
sweet confusion. She looked at Miss 
Wrexy, then out of the window, silently 
for some little time. ‘hen she closed the 
book and rose; she gathered her gloves 
and purse together, and in rising let fall 
her ridiculously fine pocket-handkerchief. 
This Miss Wrexy found after her visitor 
had gone. She put it in her work-table, 
possibly intending to return it; but in- 
stead it lay close beside the scrap-book, 
and in the old maid’s possession the 
two grew yellow and mellow together 
through the years. 

The chains of the horses’ trappings 
clinked in the distance. 

“Tt’s the most thrilling thing I have 
ever read.” Miss Fletcher had gained 
her composure. ‘‘ Does Colonel Candish 
know of the existence of this book?” 

“T think not.” 

The carriage drove up to Edge Rose 
Villa. Colonel Candish, coming as far 
as the door, bowed to Miss Wrexy, who 
stood quite far back, and then he escorted 
Miss Fletcher to the victoria, helped her 
in, and got in himself. Miss Wrexy saw 
the girl settle the skirts of her dress, and 
Colonel Sir Bazen turn toward her. 

For a little distance Miss Wrexy’s 
sight could follow the carriage, glisten- 
ing and shining away; in front of it was 
the red glow of sunset, and to her it 
seemed a chariot, bathed in glory, drivin 
into the sun. 

What Miss Fletcher said to her host 
was: “I wonder if you would do me 
a favour? JVill you wear the Victoria 
Cross to-night? I want so much to see 
the order.” 

Rowly at dinner found his lady more 
entrancing than ever. She glanced at 
him with compunction ; it stirred pity, 
and she threw over to him a kindly 
smile. Colonel Candish saw it, and took 
it very kindly for Rowly! Across the 
table Rowly and Barbara exchanged the 
banalities and fiddle-faddle of worldly 
youth. Colonel Candish, thus forgotten, 
considered Miss Fletcher. Her dark 
hair was a shadowy setting for white 
forehead and small ears. Her dress was 
the colour of the extremest edge of a 
candle’s flame, and from the bodice her 
shoulders and neck rose white caressed 
by the shifting light. Colonel Candish 
in his thought placed the Candish pearls 
around her throat’s sweet column and 
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several of the Candish ancient jewels on 
a soft resting-place, her gently stirring 
bodice. He put a band of diamonds 
in the shadows of her hair, 

Suddenly she turned her eyes upon 
him—stars of all! 

“Will you please convince Mr. Fever- 
sham that we can pass an afternoon 
without him?” she asked. 

(What jewels could make her brighter!) 

Colonel Candish, taken by surprise, 
covered her from her hair’s dark crown 
to her hands with love. Miss Fletcher’s 
lips, parted with her speech, remained 
parted a fine instant’s edge, and she 
grew pale. 

“Did you get the letter, my love, that 
came by to-night’s post ?” broke in Mrs. 
Tethers. 

“JT did, thank you.” Miss Fletcher 
turned with relicf to the old lady. ‘* My 
brother is in Candish.” 

“Tn Candish !” 

“Yes, at the Arms already, I suppose.” 

Rowly half rose. “At the Arms! We 
must get him out of that at once!” 

“He must of course come _ here,” 
hurried the host. 

“On no account,” said Miss Fletcher. 
“You are very kind, but he wouldn't 
think of it.” 

“He'll have to,” decided Mr. Fever- 
sham. ‘‘Do you think that we would 
let a friend of ours put up at the Arms? 
Why, it’s only for carriers and passers-by 
and tanners.” 

** Well,” said Miss Fletcher, “in that 
case he'll be in his element! He seems 
to fulfil all those requisitions. He’s a 
‘tanner’ by trade; he surely is a ‘ passer- 
by,’ for he’s going on to-morrow.” 

‘To-morrow ! ” 

“Yes; and he’s a kind of ‘carrier,’ 
as he is going to take me with him, so 
he writes me.” 

Rowly tried to laugh. ‘‘ OA, Z say / 
But you’re chaffing, of course! I might 
have known!” 

“Indeed I’m not,” and Miss Fletcher 
appeared serious enough. ‘ He's been 
making a trip through the manufacturing 
towns of England, and is called suddenly 
home; of course I can’t stop without 
him.” 

There was, as she paused, a heavy 
silence, which the two gentlemen were 
unable to lift. Mrs. Tethers said, with 
sincere regret: ‘“‘ Leave us to-morrow, 
my dear !—did you say to-morrow ?” 
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“T am afraid that I did,” replied the 
guest. 

*“T shall go myself to the Arms,” said 
the master, ‘‘and persuade Mr. Fletcher 
to return with me.” 

‘The ladies had left the room together, 
and Rowly went over to his uncle, his 
eyes earnest, his voice shaken with genuine 
feeling. Indeed you'll not go, I beg, 
sir: Pll go. Let me.” 

“But,” said the Colonel, amazed, “ it’s 
her last night here.” 

“Just for that,” continued the other— 
“just for that! For God’s sake, sir, 
speak for me now; see her alone.” 

“‘ Have you spoken yourself, Rowly ?” 

He laughed bitterly. “Spoken! I 
asked her after I had known her ten days, 
and I asked her every day for the first 
week she was here, until she forbade me, 
and she was so skittish at it that I was 
afraid she would shy altogether and bolt 
Candish.” 

Colonel Candish mused. 
your prospects, Rowly.” 

“Qh, Pvé urged ’em.” 

“You have!” 

“T’ve told her how you’ve spoiled me, 
aud that I knew that you would do the 
handsome thing for us ; and,” he continued 
with great subtlety, “I’ve told her how 
set you were on it.” 

Colonel Candish 
surprise. ‘* You 
Ls fi 

On, yes, I told her it was why you 
asked her here, that it was your first 
thought on earth to Res 

“Well, well ? to what ?” 

“To see us married.” 

“Ah, yes; and what did she say to 
tha! >” 

* Oh, she chaffed, as usual! She said 
‘it was the only reconmendation about it, 
or something of that kind.” 

Colonel Candish was silent, and Rowly 
fidgeted. 

“T say, I must be going sir, to fetch 
up the brother, I expect ; and you see ’m 
tied hand and foot, gagged rather.” 

Colonel Candish held the boy for a 


“There are 


transfixed him with 
told her that I wished 


moment with his clear gaze. “I'll urge 
your prospects, Rowly. Don’t misunder- 


stand me: I will not woo for you nor for 
any man, by Heaven.” 

Rowly stared. 

“If she doesn’t love you, you don’t 
want her to marry you, do you?” ex- 
claimed the Squire fiercely. 
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“Yes, for any reason—any way to get 
her! She might” (Feversham stopped and 
regarded the dignified figure before him 
for a second, but his desire was too great 
for delicacy to restrain)—‘‘she might,” 
he said slowly, ‘‘ do ¢t for Candish.” 

There was a silence. 

“Fetch her brother up,” said Coloncl 
Candish coldly. 

“7 willif he'll come, and I'll dawdle at 
it,” said Rowly-—“ talk to him at the Arms 
and bring him back by the mill road, to 
give you time.” 

“Thanks,” said his uncle. 

Colonel Candish smoked a_ cigar, 
measuring the dining-room slowly to and 
fro with even steps. His _ post-prandial 
weed was distinctly a failure, and he 
placed his half-smoked garcia in the ash- 
tray, seeking the drawing-room, where 
before the fire Mrs. Tethers sat alone. 

** Miss Fietcher has gone to the gallery. 
Do you know, the poor girl is quite cut up 
at leaving Candish ?” 

The campaign was opening, and the 
gallant officer clapped hand to his sword. 
“Ah! in the gallery? I think Ill join 
her.” 

“To; and remember,” she raised her 
finger, “I will never consent to any 
sentimental sacrifice, Bazen !” 

He made no reply, and the parting shot 
rattled harmlessly to the ground. Colonel 
Candish left the drawing-room, passed 
through the halls, and ascended the flight 
of steps leading to the portrait gallery. 
Curtains of drapery, soft and old, that 
crushed to nothing in the hand, hung 
before the doors. He grasped the 
portieres, pushed them back.and entered. 

At the end of the room was, deep set, a 
window wide and long, and through the 
panes the October moon poured its tide 
until the window nook was white’ with 
light as snow. Standing in the radiance 
was Miss Fletcher, in her gown the colour 
of the edge of candle’s flame; ‘but the 
colour had warmed nearer to the heart 
of the fire, for her figure appeared to 
glow in the pallid stream, ‘Through 
the window the terrace, the oaks and 
beeches, and the soft clumps of bushes 
were seen clear as day. On all this Miss 
Fletcher was looking quietly. She turned 
at the entrance of the Master of Candish. 
Before either had spoken he had come 
quite near. 

“It is cruel of it to be so beautiful 
to-night. It would have been easier to 


have left the 


storm.” 


“Vou like Candish ?” 
“Yes, every stick and stone ; cottages, 


model 
library, the 
Workman’s 
Ideal Rest 
—every 
stick and 
stone” (she 
made a 
gesture 
toward the 
without, as 
though she 
bade it 
good-bye). 

“But why 
leave it, 
then ?” 

Her pro- 
file was all 
of her face 
he could 
see; she 
became of 
the moon- 
Pioinet"s 
coldness. 
The _ frail- 
ness of the 
woman, the 
strangeness 
of the silver 
sea in which 
they both 
stood, 
helped 
Colonel 
Candish to 
speak, 

“* T bes 
why leave 
it, Miss 
Fletcher ?— 
pray never 
go.” 

A tremor 
like the 
wind of the 
aspen shook 
her. She 


put one hand on the window-casing and 
turned her face to him, raising her eyes 
with a frank look, flashed and withdrawn. 
It stirred his being to tumult. As at 
the table, she took him unawares, and 
he felt himself flush to his brow. 


Court in the wind and 
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strongly running away 
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“Her hands were clasped over the Victoria Cross.” 
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When he spoke again his voice was 


his words. 


“T want to see you moving through the 
Court, putting your touch to all; sitting 


at the 
table’s head 
making 
everything 
youngagain. 
I want to 
see you 
walking to 
the Close, 
in the sum- 
mer time, in 
the pretty 
frocks you 
wear. I 
want to sec 
you in the 
town among 
the poor 
and the 
little = chil- 
dren. It is 
beautiful 
here,” he 
continued. 
** Candish 
is very 
beautiful : 
I want 
beauty ‘to 
be of it 
and reign 
over it.’’ 
He paused 
a moment 
in his quick 
warm 
speech. 
“1 want to 
see you 


mistress of 
Candish.” 
The girl 
was not of 
the moon 
light now. 
Her dress, 
with its 
earthl y 
sumptuous 


ness, had lured her back to material things. 
Colonel Candish, manfully withdrawing 
his eyes, gave a look out at the sleeping 
From every part of his nature 


whence this gentleman had been wont 
to summon strength and control to meet 
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his moment’s need, he called his forces 
now. He had but one dash to make for 
a goal that was close at hand. 

“On the day my nephew marries you, 
Miss Fletcher, I will give him Candish.” 

Miss Fletcher stirred. ‘* Rowly Fever- 
sham! Oh, did you think that I would 
marry him?” (the ring of her voice was 
almost an appeal). ‘“‘ Never ! oh, never !” 
She waved from right to left, to the world 
without and to the ranks of the Candish 
lords on the gallery walls—‘‘ Not even 
for Candish! It is like you, far too 
generous—and—impossible.” With dignity 
she bowed her gratitude and_ refusal. 
“Mr. Feversham understands that it is 
perfectly impossible.” 

Colonel Candish did not interrupt her, 
and she went on. 

“JT did wrong to come; I should not 
have stayed. I said Candish would be 
easier to leave in the storm, but I can 
leave it now.” She lifted her chin and 
threw her head back a little, and her face 
thus raised was a rose for the moon 
to kiss. 

“No” (Sir Bazen’s voice was a ring of 
command full of passion and strength), 
“you shall not go.” 


She trembled and shook, unable to 
withdraw her eyes from him. He 
covered the few steps between them, 


and taking both her unresisting hands, 
drew her slowly toward him. He bent 
over her, and finding his heart, made for 
both, had no words to tell either of glory 
or love, he gathered in silence from the 
lips of the woman in his arms the rose 
of the best in the world. 


“ And yet,” she said, as they still stood 
in the window’s depth, ‘‘you would have 
given me to Rowly Feversham !” 

“No, by heaven! I don’t think in the 
end I should, but I can’t face that boy! 
I have robbed him of everything.” 

“Not of me !” tossed the lady. 

“Ah, yes.” 

“I was never his, never—but of Can- 
dish! Oh what a wild plan!” Her 
hands were clasped over the Victoria 
Cross ; she touched the ribbon. ‘* What 
a strange generosity ! Candish,” she said, 
caressing the word. “It was disloyal— 
an abdication unworthy ! ” 

Looking down at her hands and _ her 
hair and her uplifted face, “lo you,” he 
said, “‘I would give everything.” Here 
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she put up one hand lightly and covered 
his eyes. ‘Then she found voice to say, 
with a little laugh, “It was not to Mr, 
Feversham, then, that you gave it, so he 
hasn’t even lost Candish !” 

*“T cannot face Rowly, however,” said 
the Colonel decidedly. 

‘**Leave it to me,” said Miss Fletcher, 
with cruel happiness : ‘‘ Z can face him,” 

“May I?” he exclaimed, with ex- 
quisite relief; ‘‘may 1 really leave it 
to you?” 

“ You may indeed, hero of Sohagabul |” 
She bent and kissed the order. 
“ Sohagabul! What do 

of it ?” 

“Too little, too little. Some time you 
will tell me of it, but not to-night. Dear 
little Miss Wrexy ! I am sure she’s in 
love with you. I suspect Mrs. Shawls, and 
I have my doudts about Mrs. ‘Tethers! 
You are the prince of indifferents !” 

“No! no!” he exclaimed gallantly ; 
“on the contrary, I must confess to you 
that I have gone down to my mellow 
age s 

(Oh, hush !” 
Candish.) 

in love with every lovely woman 
I ever saw !” 

Miss Fletcher would have drawn a 
little away, but he added, holding her fast 
“without ever telling a woman that 
I loved her until to-night.” 

“In Jove with them? In Jove?” she 
murmured. 

‘“* A candle to the sun !” 

“Ah, well!” said the girl, “ lovely 
women will continue to exist. Do you 
intend to continue in your gallant career ? 
—Hark!” ‘They stepped apart and 
listened. “It’s my brother’s voice: he 
has come with Mr. Feversham. ‘They 
must not find us here.” 

Then the Mistress of Candish, her 
dark head held high, went swiftly past 
the lords and ladies of many a day gone 
by. The Master drew aside the tapestries, 
she descended the steps, he after her, 
and the arras swung heavily to. Against 
the window-panes the moon - flowers 
brought their white disks ; on the lawns 
the shadows of poplars and_ beeches, 
growing longer, followed the moon; and 
the ancient hall faded into night. The 
flood of autumn moonshine, gradually 
paling, slowly drew its radiant silver cur- 
tain along the dark oak floor. 


you know 





said the Mistress of 
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A SIX THOUSAND 


BY JOHN FOSTER 


T was an evening last September in 
far eastern Siberia, on a_ paddle 
steamer that was churning down 

the Amur river. ‘The day had been hot, 
and we had panted, and then sworn at 
the mosquitoes, which were troublesome. 
But dusk came with balmy breeze, a great 
balloon of a silver moon rose from behind 
the Manchurian hills, and the rippling 
sheen on the water seemed the track 
the steamer was following. Far ahead 
gleamed red lights on the Chinese shore 
and white lights on the Russian. 
The steamer was ablaze with 
light, and a pale blue bulb over the bridge 
was flooding the main deck. 
young Russian officers, on their way to 
Vladivostock, were sitting round a table 
playing cards, and shouting for more 
champagnski, and laughing as_ only full- 
blooded young officers can. <A _ stout 
Russian merchant was playing hide-and- 
seek with his tiny daughter. From the 
saloon came the sound, on a tinkling, ill- 
tuned piano, of “San Toy,” strummed by 
a rather large Jewish lady from Moscow. 
An American and I were sprawling on 


electric 


A group of 


MILES JOURNEY ACROSS SIBERIA. 


FRASER. 


deck chairs, taking it lazily after dinner. 
When he had smoked one third of his 
cheroot and chewed off another third he 
threw overboard the remaining portion, 
and turning to me remarked: “Say, when 
you get back to your old England are you 
going to tell the truth about Siberia ?’ 

I assured him that something like that 
was my intention. He chuckled. ‘ Why,” 


he said, “if I go back to ’Frisco, after 
having been in the country where I'd 
allus thought ice and snow come from, 


and tell them I’ve been nearly frizzled in 
Siberia, and never seen enough snow to 
cover a_ten-cent piece, theyll never 
believe me. If I told my friends it’s just 
a fine wheat country, that it’s just like 
Wyoming and other places out west, and 
that there’s big hotels with electric lights, 
and that on the Amur, instead of sledging 
and being wrapped in furs, we’re just as 
comfortable as on a Hudson River boat, 
they'd think I was lying. Why, in Moscow 
I bought a fur coat and skins and big 
boots. I’ve never worn them ; but I’ll have 
to dirty them up a bit, or else my friends 
won't believe I’ve been in Siberia at all.” 
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Siberian railway line, a twin-thread of 
steel, not very well laid, stretches 
across a sea of prairie, dipping and 
heaving with the land; and the only 
wonder you have is that it actually 
arrives at towns and doesn’t lose itself. 

The journey is monotonous. You 
get over the monotony, however, if 
you go to the rear car and gaze for 
four hours at the. two rails unwinding 
beneath you. In that time probably 
eighty miles of metal have spun out. 
Then you begin to think how it did 
that yesterday and the day before, 
will do it to-morrow and the day after 
and keep on doing it for a fortnight. 

If you look at an eye-stretch of 
the line it is dreary. But when you 
think of its length—about 6000 miles 

-that it was laid rather quicker than 
a mile a day, that it cost £85,00c,000, 
and will probably cost half as much 
more before it is in good working 
order, you write enthusiastically to 
your friends, talk ghbly about a mighty 
engineering feat, and drag in the 
customary comparison to the Great 
Wall of China. 

The building of that railway has 
knocked on the head all the old 








An official. 


The opinion of the friends of that good- 
natured American is, I fancy, the opinion 
of most people about Siberia. 

Their idea of the great land beyond the 
Ural Mountains has been obtained from 
works of fiction, in which blizzards and 
wolves, and gaunt cruel prisons and fair 
young captivating damsels sent into 
political exile play a leading part. ‘There 
is snow in Siberia ; also wolves and prisons 
and exiles. But if you imagine there is 
nothing else in Siberia, you will have 
about as correct a view of the country as 
a foreigner would in declaring there were 
always fogs in Iondon, that the place is 
full of prisons because he happened to 
lodge opposite a famous building at 
Holloway, and that the cruelty of our 
judges was awful because the only time 
he was in a court he heard a man con- 
demned to receive fifty lashes with the 
“Cat.” 

I went to Siberia last autumn, willing 
enough to breakfast, dine, and sup on 
horrors. I was disappointed. 

There was a tremendous 


country, but no scenery. ‘The great trans- 


expanse of 


romance about Siberia. You no 

longer travel in tarantass and get jolted 
till you are so sore you can’t stand up 
and it is painful to sit down ; nor in sledge 
from which you have to fight packs of 
wolves or keep feeling your nose, your 
ears and your toes, to be quite certain 
they have not been bitten off by frost. 

You travel luxuriously in that Siberian 
train. I’ve travelled in most countries 
on this much-abused old earth, and I’ve 
never travelled more comfortably than on 
the Siberian express between Irkutsk and 
Moscow. 

The Russian is a fine fellow, with no 
national arrogancy about him, good-natured 
and hospitable; and he doesn’t - take 
offence at your chaff. When you become 
reconciled to his table manners, attune 
your ear to the extraordinary noises he 
makes in his throat, and don’t mind the 
way he holds his knife and fork, you will 
like him. He now and then gets drunk 
and noisy. But he won’t want to fight 
you you are a Britisher. He 
will probably want to kiss you—which is 
worse, 


because 


Nearly every man on the train is in 
uniform. Indeed, the idea you get of 
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Siberia is that half the population is 
engaged in ruling the other half. ‘lhere 
are also lady passengers. English ladies 
have what is called a travelling-dress— 
a garb understood to have inclinations 
towards simplicity and serviceability. ‘The 
Russian lady, however, always travels as 
though she were going to a garden-party. 
She has a_ light-coloured skirt. She 
sweeps the ground with it, which shows 
she is not so niggardly and lacking in 
wealth that she must lift it from the 
ground. ‘The same feeling prompts her 
husband when pouring you out a glass of 
wine to splash it over the tablecloth 
because you might think him parsimonious, 
if he took notice that the wine kept below 
the rim. The Russian lady is never 
properly attired for travelling if she has 
not a brilliant blouse and a hat that is 
a flower-bed in gaiety. When she wants 
to be very stylish, she has an ulster of 
green or red plush. When I was tired 
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coupés clean, the bed-linen all it should 
be, the light electricity, and the attendant 
more cringingly obliging than any car- 
conductor in the world. You will have 
some difficulty about ventilation, for the 
Russian abhors fresh air. You will, 
however, have no difficulty about the 
bath-room. The Russian occasionally 
washes, but not often. He has a theory 
that it is weakening. So you never have 
to wait. 

Siberia is a land interlaced with rivers, 
And yet, from its spare use, you might 
think water had to be conveyed from the 
ocean. I never really knew what an 
adept I: might be in the use of bad 
language till I came under the evil 
influence of a Russian washstand. ‘The 
usual thing is to have half a pint of water 
hid in the back of what looks like an old- 
fashioned hurdy-gurdy. ‘There is a sort 
of gas jet stuck out, and by pressing up a 
knob a trickle of water is released-—usually 
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All aboard. 


and wanted distraction I would work out 
how many sixpenny plush photograph- 
frames the ulster of a Russian lady would 
cover. , 

On the Siberian express you find the 


up your shirt sleeves. Another appliance 


is one in which the jet points up and the 
water is set squirting by pushing down a 
pedal. If there isn’t much water in the can 
If there 


behind, there is a feeble dribble. 
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is plenty there is a spray like an exhibition 
fountain. In any case your language is 
not what it should be. 

The train trundles doggedly across the 
Siberian steppe. The outside painting of 
the carriages, so blue, so yellow at the 
start, gradually softens into a murky grimy 
brown from the dust of the prairies. 


a man, usually a good-conduct convict. 
When the train is due he stands out with 
a little green flag signalling the line as 
clear. He sees the train reach the man 
with a green flag a verst away, and when 
the train has passed that man he notices 
he stands between the metals with the 
flag arm outstretched. The train comes 
































A bridge en route. 


There is no elaborate system of 


mechanical signalling along the line. 
But every verst, that is every three- 
quarters of a mile, is a little log hut. 
Between St. Petersburg and Vladivostock 
there are 9877 such huts. Each hut is 
within sight of the other. When there is 
a curve then there are two or more huts 
to the verst. In each of these huts is 


roaring along in a cloud of dust. He 
looks after the train, outstretches his own 
flag arm, and sees another man with a flag 
a verst ahead. He then stands between 
the metals, his flag fluttering till the train 
has passed the man ahead. After that 
he goes back to his hut and his solitary 
life. 

When the flag signal starts at Moscow 
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it passes from man to man away across 
the Volga, over the Ural Mountains, right 
through Siberia, and never stops till 
Vladivostock is reached, in some twenty 
or twenty-one days. The only break is in 
the crossing of Lake Baikal by steamer. 
The winter in Siberia is long and fierce, 
and the wind bites like the tooth of a 
hungry wolf. Yet winter is a merry time. 
For weeks the sky has an Italian blueness, 
and there is not a breeze that would 
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Siberia. Suddenly there comes a thaw ; 
for a fortnight or so the roads are impass- 
able because of slush; then the whole 
world bursts into flower. The Siberian 
steppes in June are carpets of radiance. 
By July the heat is vigorous ; in August 
it is terrific; September brings genial 
days, the russeting of the trees and a 
crispness in the air at nights. With 
October comes sweeping snow again, 
and a track of country, forty-six times as 























The line in winter. 


disturb a feather. ‘Then through the 
towns is heard the jangle of sleigh 
bells. Ladies and gentlemen, wrapped 
in cosy furs, whisk by. Concerts and 
dancing and feasting and love-making are 
in full swing. 

When you go to Siberia in the summer 
months the people always say, “ But why 
do you come when it is so hot and so 
dusty, and when everybody is out of the 
town? Why don’t you come in the 
winter time, when there is an endless 
round of pleasure-parties ?” 

There is no long budding springtide in 


big as our United Kingdom is, for nearly 
eight months, blanketed in white. 

The villages have a ‘‘sameness,” a 
dreary monotony, lacking of character, 
that is depressing. They are all alike, 
the streets long and gaunt, the houses 
single-storied, log-built, unpainted save 
for gaudy shutters, the gateways and the 
fences decrepit and broken ; pigs wallow 
in the miry roads, and the peasants slouch 
along with melancholy hang-dog look— 
altogether places that would drive you 
mad if you had to stay more than a 
couple of days in them, 
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Yet, no matter how mean and dismal 
and woe-begone a village is, it is always 
dominated by a fine Orthodox Greek 
Church. ‘The Siberian peasant is pious. 
He lies, and he cheats and is lazy ; but he 
observes all the saints’ days in the Greek 
Church calendar, and gives to the priest 
what he might advantageously spend in soap. 

The churches are big, generally with 
white stucco walls and oriental bulbous 


revealed ; candles, sometimes stout and 
long and sometimes puny and short, burn 
before each holy picture; and at the 
upper end is the “ Holy of Holies,” a 
gilded fence with gorgeous gates from 
which emerge the priests during service. 
They wear magnificent robes, which are 
often greasy around the collar ; they make 
the sign of the cross by the swaying of 
burning tapers so that the wax trickles on 





























A guard. 


domes, which are decorated in blue and 
red and gold and green, making a garish 
display. But sometimes the church is 
quaint, low-walled, with broad, gently 
sloping roc ited soft green ; and then 
a long shaft oi a spire, nigh Lutheran in 
its simplicity, soars upwards, a_ fragile 
needle-point. ‘The inside of the church 
always, or nearly always, blazes with 
tinsel: huge Byzantine gilt ccons, so cut 
that just the figures of the saints are 


the carpets—a religious act, but very 
Russian in its lack of cleanliness. ‘The 
priests are all bearded ; their hair falls about 
the shoulders; their gowns are long and 
loose-fitting. It is the desire of all Greek 
priests to be as facially like the Christ as 
possible. Some of the faces are gentle 
and intellectual, with an almost divine 
far-away-ness of expression which makes 
you often, recalling the accepted likeness 
of Our Lord, mutter “ How like !” 
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The Boat that carries the train across Lake Baikal. 


Going through Siberia, possibly ex- 
pecting snow and convicts at every turn, 
you become amazed at something quite 
different—namely, the colossal agricultural 
possibilities. | In the west you can travel 
through two thousand miles of the finest 
wheat-raising soil in the world. You see 
herds of horses, not large, but sturdy and 
serviceable. | Now and then are flocks of 
sheep. Often there are great unbarriered 
pastures with cows grazing. ‘They don’t 
strike you as the finest kine; but the 
butter-—— well, let me explain what has 
happened at Omsk, the first big city east- 
wards beyond the Urals. 

Four years ago a Dane travelled that 
way. He tasted the local butter, found 
it excellent, and being a business man a 
business idea entered his head. There is 
a considerable demand for ‘ best Danish ” 
butter in England. So that summer he 
shipped 4000 buckets of butter to England, 
and those of us who ate it did so believing 
it to be really excellent “ best Danish.” The 
scheme got abroad. ‘There was positively 
a stampede of Danish butter firms to 
Omsk. I found last year representatives 
scouring the country for four hundred miles 
round, buying butter from the peasants, 


The railway authorities were delighted, and 
built special refrigerator carriages. Last 
summer Omsk sent to England 30,000 
buckets of ‘‘best Danish ” each week, and 
the week I was there five great trains, 
carrying nothing but butter, left for Riga, 
the port. Fourteen firms are busy with 
this new butter trade. ‘Thirteen belong 
to Danes, and one belongs to a Jew. 
There was not a single Russian in the 
business, and that fact explains much. 
It is the key, indeed, explaining the cause 
of Siberian slumber for generations. 
Siberia has everything to give the world 
in the way of agriculture, but the 
Siberians are the most wretched agri- 
culturists I have ever come across. 
Not that the Siberian has not his good 
points. In many ways he is a finer fellow 
than the Russian proper. It is only 
within the last year or two that the tide 
of immigration has set in, and therefore 
it is easy to find what provides the 
Siberian’s distinguishing characteristics. 
He was never a serf, as the Russian was, 
and therefore one of the first things that 
strikes you is a streak of independence, a 
lack of that cringing servility noticeable 
west of the Urals, He is more than half 
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convict-descended, and is therefore daring 
and frequently brutal. ‘The Government 
has sent crowds of political free-thinkers 
to Siberia, intellectual, educated men, most 
of them, whose views have leavened the 


Siberia, and make the country blossom 
with happy homesteads. Siberians sight 
a flourishing future, and for some years 
have been open in their resentment to 
their land being the dumping-ground of 
































The track of the ice-breaker, 


whole of Siberian life. ‘The consequence 
is that in Siberia Russian autocracy is 
discussed almost as freely as it is in 
London... ‘The fear of spies does not 
always put a curb on conversations ; 
and, as far as I could gather, so long as 
anarchism is not advocated, the Govern- 
ment puts no restraint on speech. ‘The 
Siberian knows his advantages, and he is 
fond of alluding to himself as a Russian 
with all the latest improvements. 

It was not till the foreigner came along 
and began talking, that the Russian 
Government realised that Siberia could be 
used in any other way than as a place 
of exile, and that over the Trans-Siberian 
line something besides soldiers could be 
conveyed. The result is, so great has 
grown the traffic, that the line, which was 
hurriedly thrown down for military 
purposes, is unable to bear the strain, and 
therefore, at the expenditure of many 
millions of pounds, the way is being re- 
ballasted and much stronger metals laid 
down. Indeed, just now the Russian 
powers-that-be are in a fluster of desire 
to wipe out all that is evil in the record of 


Russia’s criminals. So the practice of 
sending the criminal riff-raff to Siberia, 
where of course they settle after their 
term of imprisonment is over, is gradually 
being stopped, and Russian wrong-doers 
are now locally incarcerated. 

Glowing inducements are held out to 
the moudjiks of the barren southern 
steppes to emigrate into Siberia; free 
passages are provided, and each spring 
three hundred thousand poor are taken 
to Chelyabinsk, the first town beyond the 
Urals, where there are huge buildings for 
their accommodation until they can be 
sorted into groups and sent off into the 
wilderness to start life afresh. Big plots 
of land are given the new comers ; in- 
structors are constantly travelling about 
showing how best the land can _ be 
cultivated ; the Government purchase 
American farming machinery, and let the 
peasantry have it at cost price, payable on 
the instalment plan. 

Yet, with all this, Siberia is at present 
little more than a neglected prairie. The 
fact is, the Russian has not got it-in him to 
be a successful farmer, He has not the 
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faculty for understanding the nature of 
soils; manuring is beyond his compre- 
hension—indeed, he would rather not ea 
food raised on manured land. You never 
see ranches, as in America. ‘The Russian 
is fraternal, and he will not live at a farm 
ten or fifteen miles from a_ neighbour. 
He must herd in villages, even though he 
is obliged to go ten miles to his land. 
He seizes all opportunities to avoid work. 
He cannot work to-morrow because it is a 
saint’s-day —there are about a hundred and 
fifty saints’-days in the Russian calendar — it 
is no good doing anything on the Saturday 
because the next day is Sunday, and he is 
too good a Christian ever to labour on the 
Sabbath. Monday—— well, no Russian 
ever started to do anything on a Monday. 
On Tuesday the weather is bad, and on 
Wednesday there is something else wrong. 
So his corn, that he may have cut, lies and 
rots. ‘There is a famine in_ prospect. 
Accordingly he shakes his head and 
wonders why it is the Almighty is not 
more kind to him? 

He is fond of gaiety, fond of drinking, 
fond of music, is the Siberian; but he 
lacks initiative, and even gold is little 
of an incentive to him. He is something 
of a fatalist, and if he can get enough 
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food to stave off hunger and enough 


vodki to kill melancholy he doesn’t mind. 
The Siberian is jealous of the foreigners, 
chiefly Germans, who come into his 


country and grow wealthy; but it hardly 
ever strikes him he might be wealthy 
also. He scrapes along from year to 
year. ‘The Russian immigrant soon gets 
homesick for the southern steppes ; and 
so, though the trains that cross the Urals 
in spring are full of new-comers, those 
that recross in the autumn are nearly as 
full of the discontented returning. 

You travel for days over the wide- 
sweeping, featureless plains, with a slow 
jolt-jolt on the metals, with long delays 
at wayside stations, and often not a house 
within sight, on and on and on until the 
realisation of what an enormous place 
Siberia is lays hold of you. 

Some night you will arrive at Omsk, 
or ‘Tomsk, or great Irkutsk, and you do 
nothing but marvel. Here you find great 
stations brilliantly lit with electricity, great 
buffets with swallow-tail-coated waiters, 
a white-capped cook presiding over the 
hot dishes, excellent dinners being served, 
and in drink you can have anything from 
beer to champagne. Uniformed hotel 
touts push their cards into your hand, 





A winter voyage on the Angara. 
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and smart porters swing your baggage 
upon their shoulders. 

I have never ceased wondering over 
these towns, big and busy, thousands of 
miles east of Moscow, and as like western 
American towns as they can well be. 
There are the same wide and dirty streets ; 
the same huge ornate buildings, with 
shaky shanties as neighbours; the same 
creaky uneven sidewalks of boards, with 
intervals of fine concrete and_ intervals 
with nothing but slush ; the same garish 
hotels; the same fizzling, spluttering 
electric lights in the main streets; the 
same cimmerian darkness, with not a 
candle to illuminate the way, in the side 


descript pattern, and the only head-dress 
was a black shawl pinned beneath the 
chin. 

What a change now! Walk through 
the street of a Siberian town on a summer 
evening. ‘The men are dressed in the 
ordinary western-Europe way, wear dust- 
coats, have felt hats, gloves, and swing 
walking-sticks. ‘The ladies are in tailor- 
made jackets or bright blouses, and their 
hats are as radiant as those to be seen 
in a Bank Holiday crowd. Only the 
poorest people have kept to the garb of 
a short five years ago. 

‘The town Siberian is delighted with 
the change, and you are asked as often 























The main street in Omsk. 


streets; the same T-square manner of 
laying out the thoroughfares, and even 
the same jumble of electric and telephone 
wires overhead. Everything is new and 
raw—even the manners of the people. 
Though Siberia is not ‘‘ booming” in 
exactly the same way the Siberians would 
have you believe, the coming of the rail- 
way has nevertheless been like an in- 
vigorating breath over the land. Five or 
six years ago the Siberian, rather uncouth 
of feature, with untrimmed beard and 
hair sheared amateurishly, lounged along 
in red shirt, which he wore outside his 
Waistcoat, and his trousers stuck inside 
his boots.. Five or six years ago, also, 
the Siberian woman wore a skirt of non- 


as you are asked in America, ‘ Well, 
don’t you think this the finest country 
you've struck?” He is pleased with your 
praise. If you venture the slightest criti- 
cism you are met with the transatlantic 
reply, “But you should remember we 
are a new country.” 

All the towns have big public schools ; 
there are theatres, public gardens, alms- 
houses, orphanages, museums, I recall 
one evening last August in Omsk. It was 
a féte-day, and in the evening the public 
gardens were illuminated; hundreds of 
people were walking about arm in arm ; 
there was the customary light-tongued 
frivolity among the young people, while 
their elders sat at tables under the trees 
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drinking lager beer ; on a raised platform 
there was open-air dancing; in one 
corner of the ground an open-air play was 
in progress. ‘Then, when darkness fell, 
there were fireworks, screeching rockets, 
bursting blue and red stars, golden hail, 
and as a wind-up, amid thunderous 
applause, a portrait of the Czar. 

I think I shall be excused for having 
rubbed my eyes often that evening and 
muttered ‘‘This Siberia! This is not 
like the Siberia I have read about from 
my boyhood !” 

Take Tomsk. Tomsk is the present 
capital of Siberia, but, as it is fifty miles 
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plenty of gold to be got, especially up the 
creeks fringing the Lena river and south- 
wards in the mountains bordering China. 
Here again the Russian shows badly. 
He doesn’t understand mining, and he 
generally loses half the gold when washing 
out. But even with this there are plenty 
of millionaire mine owners in ‘Tomsk. 
Most of them are uneducated men who 
have never been to Europe and have no 
desire to go. Life is reckless and gay ; 
debauchery is everywhere ; and, as far as 
I could make out, in Tomsk the man who 
is not immoral is regarded as the kind 
of person to be avoided. 





View of Irkutsk city. 


from the main line and is reached by a 
branch line, it is being pushed out of its 
premier position by the city of Irkutsk, 
farther east. At ‘Tomsk I found great 
University buildings. Here all the well- 
to-do youth, and even poor youth—for 
learning is something of a craze, and so 
many needy folks stint themselves that the 
son may have a good education—come 
from all over Siberia, A technical college 
was just being completed when I was 
there. Here it is intended to teach all 
things practical. 

Siberian gold mines are not much in 
public favour in England. But there is 


The most wonderful city of all is 
Irkutsk, which has taken to itself the 
somewhat grandiloquent title of being 
“The Paris of Siberia.” I could easily 
catalogue fifty things wherein Irkutsk, 
with its sixty thousand inhabitants, is 
behind many a European place of the 
same size. ‘That, however, is not the 
point. The point is how different it was 
from everything expected to be found in 
Siberia. 

There are broad streets, with sun-blinds 
sheltering the windows in scorching 
summer-time. ‘There are shops which 
for size would do credit to Manchester or 
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Birmingham or Glasgow. ‘There are 
several big hotels. In the evening people 
walk or drive, and some of the carriages 
would make you turn round in Park Lane. 
Ladies and gentlemen are out taking 


can be stormy in autumn, and in winter 
months can be choked with ice. But in 
genial summer a journey on it provides 
as picturesque views as you will find on 
the Westmorland lakes. 























Russian soldiers. 


horse-exercise ; a merchant with — his 
American “ buggy ” goes past, and a fast- 
trotting horse is in the shafts. 

Drop into one big restaurant, and you 


may possibly find the same group of 


Neapolitan singers and mandoline players 
you heard at “ Venice in London” some 
years ago. Drop into another, and you 
find a café-chantant entertainment in full 
swing, a troupe of French and Polish girls 
dancing and singing and coming among 
the audience and drinking champagne 
with whoever cares to pay. Card-playing 
is everywhere, and it is three o’clock in 
the morning when gay Irkutsk seeks its 
bed. And all this is four thousand miles 
east of Moscow ! 

Go farther east still. On Lake Baikal 
you will find great British-built steamers, 
notably the ice-breaker Barska/, which 
can ferry three trains and eight hundred 
passengers forty miles across the lake; 
and the Awzgara, which is used for 
passenger service only. Lake Baikal 


At the very end of the line, at Vladivo- 
stock itself, instead of a fortress bristling 
with soldiers you see a pleasant  bay- 
locked town bustling with — business. 
When I was there the talk was about a 
house-to-house electric service, and 
whether, as cabs were so cheap, it would 
pay to have electric trani-cars ! 

That trans-Siberian railway has opened 
up to the world a hitherto mysterious 
land, and accordingly, as I have said, all 
the romance has disappeared. Yet, if you 
keep your eyes and your ears open, you 
will see and hear much that will provide 
you with merriment. The struggle being 
made by the Siberians to throw aside 
their uncouthness and take to civilised 
ways is entertaining. The man _ who 
wears his shirt outside his trousers and 
tucks his trousers inside his boots is 
regarded as uncivilised, and is much 
looked down upon by his brother who 
wears his shirt in its proper place and 
whose trousers come outside his boots. 


THE 


So anxious are they to cast off their old 
habits that notices are found in _ the 
restaurants stating that customers wearing 
flannel shirts will not be served ; and in the 
saloon on the Amur boats there is a general 
request for passengers not to get drunk, 
and to remember that they belong to a 
civilised nation. 
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sugar. In Russia, however, that is the 
rule and not the exception. 

Then, just as an example how the West 
and the East jostle, you will pass along a 
well lighted street and suddenly hear a 
violent clatter. You are astonished what 
it is until you remember the policeman’s 
rattle which breaks the silence of the 















































A group of Siberian peasants. 


The Siberian, however, clings to his 
old habit of always carrying with him his 
own tea and sugar. I hesitate even to 
think what would be said if, in a first- 
class hotel at home, one asked for hot 
water and thereupon proceeded to 
produce from the baggage a little parcel 


containing tea and another containing 


night in all Chinese towns. We put 
rubber on the boot f our con- 
stables, so that thieves cannot hear their 
approach; the Siberians provide them 
with rattles so that the thieves may have 
plenty of warning. 

It doesn’t matter where you go, you 
notice that most of the trade is in the 


soles « 
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hands of Jews or in the hands of Russians 
from the Baltic provinces, and therefore 
really Germans. ‘The Russian, despite his 
striving after the ways of the West, is the 
slowest man on earth. He knows it, and 
doesn’t mind being chaffed about being 
so dilatory that actually his new year 
is thirteen days behind the new year 
of western Europe. Siberia is a good 
land for the cultivation of patience. The 
Siberian, having a trait of the Easterner 
in him, doesn’t know the value of time. 
He cannot tell the difference between 
one hour and three hours, any more than 
a blind man can tell the difference 
between red and _ blue. Whatever you 
order, he cries, Cechas—literally ‘“ within 
the hour”; but if you get it within two 
hours you have no reason to grumble. No 
matter how small the station may be, there 
are always eight or ten officials. Ina post- 
office it takes six men to sell you a stamp. 


Then the dirt--the connection between 
Russians and dirt has passed into a 
proverb, A bug is not an animal quite 
suitable for polite writing, but referring to 
Siberia without an allusion to the bugs 
would be like writing a description of 
Paris and forgetting Notre Dame. They 
are large and intelligent, and are supposed 
to bring good luck. I encountered an 
American who assured me that the only way 
he could stay their attentions was to shoot 
them through the heart with his revolver ! 
On the top of that a meek-eyed English- 
man proceeded to give a most circum- 
stantial and detailed account how, the 
previous night, to keep them off he 
made a ring fence of insect powder 
about his bed; but the enemy, finding 
themselves checked, held a conference, 
climbed the walls, crawled along the 
roof till right over the bed, and then 
dropped ! 
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BLIND CHILDREN. 
BY I. ZANGWILL. 
gee the blind boys 


Run round their college lawn 
Playing such games of buff 
Over its dappled grass. 
See the blind frolicsome 
Girls in blue pinafores, 
Turning their skipping-ropes. 


How full and rich a world 
Theirs to inhabit is— 

Sweet scent of grass and bloom, 
Playmates’ 
Cool touch of western wind, 
Sunshine’s divine caress. 


glad symphony, 


How should they know or feel 
They are in darkness ? 


But—O the miracle! 

If a Redeemer came, 

Laid finger on their eyes— 
One touch, and what a world, 
New-born in loveliness ! 


Spaces of green and sky, 
Hulls of white cloud adrift, 
Ivy-grown college walls, 
Shining loved faces. 


What a dark world—who knows? 
Ours to inhabit is! 

One touch, and what a strange 
Glory might burst on us, 

What a hid universe! — 

Do we sport carelessly, 

Blindly upon the verge 

Of an Apocalypse ? 
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It ts the nearly unanimous opinion ef astronomers 
she should not b ly dead. 
have seen signs of movement on her surface 
issuins from a crater ; the 
sun rises diminish in stx 
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ANA VANISN. 


HE Moon was the first object 
towards which the telescope, after 
its invention, was turned. ‘The 

keen delight with which Galileo perceived 
that the markings on her face, which had 
been so great a mystery for so long, were 
really due to mountains and plains, can 
scarcely be imagined ; and the expectation 
was at once aroused that this sister world, 
which corresponded in some features at 
least to our own, would prove more and 
more like it, the more closely it 
examined. ‘The well-known lines 
Milton exactly show the general feeling : 


Was 


of 


The moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist 


At evening from the top of Fiesolé 


views 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers or mountains, in her spotty globe. 


Mountains were there, beyond a doubt, 
and it was natural to seek for rivers, seas 
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and oceans as well, and to expect the 
evidences of changing seasons, of shifting 
weather, of cloud and rain and frost and 
snow, and all the meteorology with which 
we are familiar here. And behind this 
expectation there lay the hope and desire 
to find upon this world, so near to us, 
the evidences of life, of intelligent life, 
of beings with powers mental and physical 
correspending to our own. 

This hope of the first students of the 
moon’s surface was soon destined to be 
disappointed. Better telescopes anda 
more intimate acquaintance with the 
lunar surface surely destroyed the early 
idea of its likeness to our own world. 
Rivers there were none, and the * 
and “‘ oceans ” were nothing but arid plains 
which might possibly have once been sea 
bottoms, but which were now more dry 
than the Sahara. But this disappointment 
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THE MOON 


was followed by a new hope. If the 
moon was so unlike the earth, might 
it not nevertheless be subject to its 
peculiar changes and have a veritable life 
of its own ? 

We find this thought presented by the 
two great astronomers who flourished at 
the end of the eighteenth and beginning 
of the nineteenth centuries,—the elder 
Herschel in England, and Schroter in 
the Netherlands. ‘The former believed 
that on more than one occasion he had 
seen a volcano in the moon in active 
eruption; the latter, by thousands of 
patient observations, had convinced him- 
self that changes were not uncommon. 

Changes in appearance there certainly 
are. ‘lwo of the photographs which 
accompany this paper may serve to 
illustrate one class of these changes of 
appearance : the changes, that 1s to say, 
which are due to variations of illumination, 
and which are therefore always in_pro- 
The photograph showing “ Clavius 
at Sunrise” was taken a little after first 
quarter, when the morning sun had just 
fully illuminated the vast walled plain. 
That showing “‘ Clavius at Sunset” was 
taken about the last quarter, when the 
shadows were beginning to invade the 
floor of the plain on the east.* 

A comparison of the two photographs 
will give a very good idea of the chief 
changes which may be witnessed in the 
illumination of the moon’s surface during 
the progress of the lunar day. If we 
bring the ‘terminator ”—the line, that 
is to say, which separates between light 
and darkness—into the field of view of 
our telescopes, we shall see that, in the 


{yTess. 


region still in shadow, a few bright 
points shine out like stars. Could we 
watch uninterruptedly for many hours, 


we should see that these would slowly, 
almost imperceptibly, multiply and grow. 
As they grow some of them will run 
together, and here and there arches 
will be formed, concave towards the east, 
that is towards the darkness, and convex 
towards the light. Next, far out in the 
shadow new stars and points of light appear, 
and these in turn muitiply and spread, 
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until they too form an arch—an arch 
facing the opposite way to the one 
first seen, and growing towards it till the 
two join to form a complete ring. Such 
a ring, glowing like molten silver against 
the blackness, will indicate the mountain 
summits which close in some great walled 
plain or similar formation. A few narrow 
gaps may possibly still interrupt the 
completeness of the ring, where a pass 
in the mountain range has not yet caught 
the rays of the rising sun, or where some 
great peak still throws its shadow on the 
opposite mountain wall. 

As time goes on, the eastern or outer 
portion of the ring begins to broaden, as 
the sunlight creeps down the inner slope 
of the mountain. One or two stars may 


begin to appear within the blackness 
encircled by the ring, the peaks of 


mountains rising from the floor of the 
plain, which in their turn are beginning 
to be lighted by the sun. Slowly the 
light creeps down their sides, slowly it 
descends down the eastern wall of the 
plain, until both are fully illumined and 
the floor itself begins to feel the*influence 
of the approaching day. As the floor 
lights up, the shadows of the western 
wall repeat the process, casting the image 
of the western summit in sharpest sil- 
houette. As the sun comes nearer and 
nearer to its noon, these shadows shorten 
and disappear, until the region before 
us, actually one of the most broken 
and rugged of the entire moon, and 
which stands out in both the present 
photographs with such striking relief, 
loses all its salient features in the flood of 
noonday light, and shines under our eyes 
a flat, uninteresting surface of glowing 
silver. At the full of the moon, some of 
the very greatest and most striking of the 
formations here shown us, disappear 
entirely. Maginus, the great walled plain 
north-west of Clavius, which is a most 
striking object when on the terminator, 
had, at the time at which the photograph 
“Clavius at Sunrise” was taken, lost 
much of the distinctness of its features, 
and it vanishes altogether at full moon. 
As Madler, one of the greatest of seleno- 


* The terms east and west necessarily refer to the opposite directions, if we are looking at the 
moon from the earth, to what they would if we were standing on the surface of the moon itself. 
I use the terms throughout this paper in the sense which is natural to an observer watching the 


moon from the earth, not that which would be natural to a spectator on the moon. 


Consequently 


in this sense it is the western slopes of the lunar mountains which first catch the rays of the rising 


sun, it is 


their eastern slopes which last retain his departing light. 


In the five photographs of 


small portions of the moon’s surface, the south is at the top, the west is to the left, the east to 
the right, and the north below. 
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Clavius at Sunrise. 


graphers, remarked, ‘‘the full moon 
knows no Maginus.” 

As the sun begins to decline, the 
shadows reappear, and with them the 
ever-increasing sense of ruggedness and 
high relief. First they begin to creep 
down the western slope of the eastern 
wall ; the peaks and mountains—if there 
be any such—that stand in mid _ floor, 
begin to throw their shadows westward ; 
the darkness, having marched down the 
slope, invades the plain, and slowly 
crosses it. At length, once again, the 
floor is wholly lost and only the enclosing 
mountains are seen, a ring of light standing 
out on the background. ‘That ring is 
soon broken, here and there, where the 
shadow of one of the highest eastern peaks 
may happen to fall, or a mountain pass 
lies so low as to lose the sunlight much 
before the peaks beside it. ‘The ring 
once broken continues to diminish ; other 
breaches are made in it, dividing it up 
into starry points of light, which one by one 
lessen and disappear. At last the western 
half of the ring is gone ; the eastern half 
remains some time longer, but it becomes 
invaded by the shadows of mountains 


farther still towards the 
east; in its turn it is 
broken up into points of 
light, which ere long dis- 
appear, and night covers 
the entire region. 

If these changes in ap- 
pearance, due to the suc- 
cession on the moon of 
morning, noon and 
evening, always took place 
under precisely the same 
conditions, it would be 
comparatively an easy 
task to follow them so 
thoroughly as in most 
cases to avoid mistaking 
them for actual structural 
change. But this is not 
the. case. There is a 
very considerable alteration 
from time to time in the 
presentation of the moon 
to us as spectators ; for 
though, broadly speaking, 
she always turns the same 
face to the earth, a shift, 
or ‘libration,’ as it is 
technically called, is con- 
tinually taking place, by 
which, first at one edge 
and then at the opposite, parts of the 
hidden hemisphere are brought into view. 
Advantage has been taken of this circum- 
stance to obtain stereoscopic pictures of 
the moon: pictures, that is to say, which 
show it as if viewed from two entirely 
different standpoints, the combination of 
which in the stereoscope gives the effect 
of an actual round ball standing out in 
vivid relief. There is also a change in 
the presentation of the moon towards the 
sun, and consequently in the direction 
which the shadows take. Add to these 
the differences in the quality of telescopes, 
and, more important. still, the changes 
which take place in our own atmosphere, 
through which of course we always have to 
look when observing, and the difficulty 
of detecting a real change on the moon’s 
surface, unless there should be one of 
very great size or striking character, is all 
but insuperable. 

There are a few, a very few, classical 
instances wherein, after making all de- 
ductions, there does indeed seem to be a 
residuum of evidence in favour of actual 
change having occurred. One of the 
best known and best substantiated of 
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these refers to the little 
white spot which is seen 
on the photograph entitled 
“The Lunar Alps and 
Apennines,”—high up near 
the left-hand side of the 
picture. ‘This is the crater 
Linné, the appearance of 
which since 1866 differed 
radically from the descrip- 
tions and drawings which 
the best selenographers 
had placed on_ record 
during the earlier part of 
the century. Even here, 
—so great is the difficulty 
of making comparisons 
between drawings,—the 
evidence for change is 
far from being absolute ; 
although, if we take simply 
the evidence of the makers 
of the three great lunar 
maps which the nineteenth 
century produced,—Lohr- 
mann, Madler, and 
Schmidt,—there would be 
no doubt about it, since 
the two former and the 
earlier observations of the 
third show Linné under 
oneaspect, whilst Schmidt’s 
later observations represent 
it as we see it to-day. The earlier descrip- 
tions give it as a deep and distinct crater 
some six and a half miles in diameter ; 
now it appears as a white spot some eight 
miles across under an oblique illumination, 
with a central crater cone. If change 
really has taken place here, it would seem 
to have been due to the crumbling down 
of the steep walls of the original crater : 
a change, that is to say, essentially of 
decay, not of present activity. 

In spite of the general immobility of 
the moon’s surface, and of the uncertainty 
which attaches even to the most strongly 
authenticated cases of change, the few 
astronomers who have made our satellite 
their life study are nearly unanimously 
of the opinion that she should not be 
considered as absolutely dead. Slight in- 
dications have been noted here and there, 
no one conclusive in itself; and yet when 
all taken together possessing some cumu- 
lative weight. 

Two cases, which have been accorded 
a considerable newspaper prominence of 
late, stand in quite a different category. 
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One of these is due to Monsieur Char- 
bonneau, of Melun in France, who declares 
that he has witnessed puffs of black 
smoke issuing from a small crater, near 
Theetetus. Theztetus is a small but 
deep ringed plain, seen in Photograph IV. 
due east of the range of mountains known 
as the lunar Caucasus. A statement of 
this nature requires very much stronger 
evidence than has yet been forthcoming 
in order to render it worth attention 
The probability is that the observer lacked 
experience, and mistook—very possibly 
under bad atmospheric conditions— 
minute patches of shadow for wreaths of 
smoke. Real smoke clouds, under the 
strong illumination to which the moon is 


exposed, would beyond a doubt have 
appeared as bright spots and not as 
dark. 

The other observation comes with 
better authority; here it is the inter- 
pretation which is doubtful. Mr. W. H. 


Pickering—not the gifted and energetic 
director of the Harvard College Ob- 
servatory, but his younger brother—took 
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a series of photographs of the moon in 
Jamaica a few months ago, and noticed 
in particular that the great walled plain 
Plato (the most conspicuous object close 
to the left-hand edge of Photograph No. L, 
that of the whole moon) shows a regular 
progressive change during the lunar day. 
White patches are seen upon its floor, 
which, as the sun rises higher above it, 
diminish in size and vanish; and_ these 
Mr. Pickering believes to be snow. 

The observation itself may be un- 
hesitatingly accepted. Indeed, there is 
nothing novel about it. Such changes in 
the illumination of the \floor of Plato are 
described in all the text-books, and, so 
far as his observations have yet come to 
hand, they appear to contain nothing new. 
But as to the cause of the darkening of 
the floor of Plato under high illumination, 
we are still, as we were, without any 
sufficient means for ascertaining it. We 
can only say, with a very high amount 
of confidence, that by no possibility can 
it be due to the melting of snow. 

For to have snow we must have an 
appreciable atmosphere, capable of sus- 
taining water-vapour: and that the moon 
has no such atmosphere we know, both 
from observation and from theory. ‘The 
sharpness with which a istar disappears 
when the moon passes before it, the intense 
blackness of all shadows on the lunar 
surface, the crispness of the horns of the 
crescent moon, the absolute lack of any 
spectroscopic evidence for a lunar atmo- 
sphere during an eclipse of the sun—an 
observation which was repeated under 
the most favourable circumstances by 
the French astronomers in Egypt during 
the eclipse of November rith last—are 
quite sufficient to rule an appreciable 
lunar atmosphere out of court. 

But the theoretical considerations are 
yet more conclusive. The first point to 
note is that a lunar atmosphere, if it 
existed, would be distributed in quite a 
different fashion from the atmosphere of 
the earth. Here we find that if we climb 
a mountain some three and a half miles 
high —a little higher than Mont Blanc, 
that is to say—we should have passed 
through one-half of the atmosphere ; the 
barometer would record for us a pressure 
but one-half what it had done at sea-level. 
Were it possible to ascend to twice that 
height, to seven miles, the pressure would 
be reduced to one-fourth ; and at ten and 
a half miles, to one-eighth. Not so with the 


moon’s atmosphere. Whatever its density 
on the surface, we should have to ascend 
nearly twenty-four miles before that density 
was reduced to one-half, and to forty- 
seven before it was quartered. This 
difference of distribution, if we take 
account of it alone, would have a very 
striking effect. For, if the atmospheric 
density at the moon’s surface were no 
greater than that at forty miles above 
the earth’s surface, at fifty miles above 
the two planets the moon would have 
the denser atmosphere, and for all heights 
above that. ‘The total amount of such 
a lunar atmosphere would nearly cor- 
respond to that above a distance of thirty 
miles from the earth, though its distri- 
bution would be very different, for its 
density would be much more nearly 
uniform. Such an atmosphere could not 
fail to give evidence of its presence in 
twilight effects, and in softening the ex- 
treme hardness and blackness of lunar 
shadows, but it would be quite incapable 
of carrying any appreciable amount of 
water-vapour, or of sustaining any cloud 
that could possibly make its presence felt 
across the 240,000 miles which separate 
us from the moon. 

This curious arrangement of the lunar 
atmosphere, should there be one, is a 
direct and immediate consequence of the 
smallness of the force of gravity at the 
moon’s surface. It is a most unfortunate 
circumstance for the various romancers 
who have described voyages to the moon 
and life upon it. Most of these, whether 
Laurie or Griffiths or H. G. Wells, 
recognising that there is no_ sufficient 
evidence of air above the general surface, 
have tried to make provision for their 
travellers, or for the lunar inhabitants, by 
imagining that a fairly dense atmosphere 
exists in underground caverns, or in the 
hollows of deep craters. ‘That could be 
the case much less on the moon than on 
the earth. Such an atmosphere would at 
once expand upwards almost indefinitely, 
for there would be no sufficient pressure 
above it to keep it down. 

But the last few years have brought 
into prominence a yet stronger reason for 
doubting the existence upon the moon of 
an atmosphere having any features in 
common with that of the earth. It was 
pointed out several years ago by Dr. G. 
Johnstone Stoney that the constitution 
of the atmosphere of any celestial body 
must bear a distinct relation to the force 
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of gravity at the surface of that body. 
For as a gas consists of molecules that 
are incessantly moving with great velocity 
in every conceivable direction, it must 
happen in the atmosphere of the planet 
that there are, at any given instant, many 
molecules moving in the direction of 
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be members of the atmosphere of that 
planet. Lighter gases would more or 
less quickly stream away, until the atmo- 
sphere was entirely drained of them. 
The broad lines of this theory are 
generally accepted ; the details have been 
much discussed, and are still under 
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The Lunar Alps and Apennines. 


escape. Now, the gases of lowest atomic 
weight are those whose molecules have 
the swiftest motion, and the question of 
the constitution of any planet turns on 
this point: “ What is the atomic weight 
of that gas whose molecules, at their 
swiftest speed, are not quite able to 
overcome the attraction of the planet?” 
Such a gas, and all heavier gases, might 


discussion, and different conclusions have 
been reached as to the gases which are 
within the grasp of our own Earth, of 
Venus and of Mars. But the exceedingly 
low force of gravity at the surface of the 
moon, roughly speaking but one-seventh 
of that at the surface of the earth, entirely 
shuts us out from believing that water- 
vapour, oxygen or nitrogen, can exist in 
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Kepler and Aristarchus. 


a free state above its surface.* In other 
words, an atmosphere such as ours, with 
its attendant meteorology of cloud, mist, 
rain, hail and snow, has no place there. 
When these considerations are borne 
in mind, it will be seen that the most 
probable explanation at present available 


to us of the changes in the brightness of 
the floor of Plato, and of the visibility of 


the “ streaks ”—fine examples of which are 
seen in Photographs VI. and V. radiating 
from the central formations, Copernicus 
and Kepler—is simply one of the change 
in the angle of illumination. These 
changes are certainly not more striking 
than that which the formation Maginus 
undergoes, which, so bold and rugged 
near first and last quarter, vanishes almost 
entirely at the full. 

An old French traveller narrates that 
when he and his companions were passing 
through Russia, over and over again he 
heard the peasants say, as they pointed 
them out, “‘ Look at those things: they 


* The most 1ecent computation excludes even carbonic acid gas; see E. 
Planetary Atmospheres,” Astrophysical Journal, November 1901. 
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look like men, but they 
can’t talk—they can only 
make a noise like a dog ;” 
for the Russian peasant 
was incapable of imagining 
that there could be any 
other language than his 
own. For the last three 
hundred years, whilst we 
have been interrogating 
other worlds by means 
of the telescope, we have 


been prone to fall into 
the same error. We have 
persistently refused to 


regard the language in 
which they spoke to us 


as any other than the 
language of our own 
Earth, and have refused 
to see anything but 
terrestrial meteorology, 
terrestrial physical geo- 
graphy, in the celestia 


bodies. Even so great an 
astronomer as Sir William 
Herschel could imagine 
mountains and_ valleys, 
seas and rivers, vegetation 
and inhabitants beneath 


the intolerable heat of the 
solar photosphere. 

That is not the way to 
learn. We must frankly accept the fact 
that each of our neighbours will speak to 
us in his own language, and if we wish 
to understand him we must learn to inter- 
pret it. And herein lies the great value 
of the beautiful photographs which for 
several years past M. Loewy, the Director 
of the Paris Observatory, and M. Puiseux, 
his assistant, have been taking, and 
specimens of which are reproduced in 
this paper. ‘The six photographs selected 
are: First, one of the moon, very nearly the 
same size as the original negative taken 
at Paris. The second and third are of 
the most broken region of the moon, 
under the illuminations of sunrise and 
sunset respectively, to show the difference 
due to the varying way in which the 
surface is lighted up during the progress 
of the lunar day. Incidentally they 
supply two fine representations of Clavius, 
one of the most magnificent walled plains 
in the moon. If transferred to the sur- 
face of the earth, that magnificent ring 
On 
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would more than cover 
the six northern English 
counties : it would stretch 
from the Isle of Man to 
Whitby, from Holy Island 
to the Peak; more than 
one-third of the area of 
England would be shut 
in by its rampart. ‘The 
sixth photograph shows 
Copernicus, a ringed plain 
within whose walls the 
whole of London to its 
farthest suburbs could be 
easily accommodated, and 
leave abundant space for 
growth. ‘The fifth photo- 
graph shows Kepler, a 
smaller ringed plain than 
Copernicus, but, like the 
latter, the centre from 
whence numerous bright 
streaks _ radiate. The 
bright spot in the lower 
right-hand corner in the 
same plate is Aristarchus, 
the brightest region on 
the moon, and_ referred 
to above as having been 
mistaken by Sir William 
Herschel for a volcano, 
when he saw it on the 
part of the moon illuminated only by 
earthshine. ‘The fourth shows part of the 
chief mountain region of the moon and 
the two grey plains between which it lies. 
It has been chosen in order to show 
Linné and Theetetus, referred to above. 

Since, at the longest, a lunar photo- 
graph only takes a few seconds to expose, 
and often very much less, it would seem 
at first sight as if it were the easiest thing 
in the world to accumulate good photo- 
graphs of the moon by the thousand. 
It is by no means so. It is essential that 
the moon be at least 40° above the 
horizon when the photograph is taken, 
and that the atmospheric definition be 
absolutely perfect. ‘Then, since a record 
is needed of the effect of all the different 
phases of illumination, these have to be 
waited for, and the occasions when all 
the conditions are satisfactory are rare 





Copernicus. 


indeed. The really first-class negatives 
in existence at present are therefore quite 
few in number, and practically are re- 
stricted to three observatories—that of 
Paris, and the two American observatories, 
Lick and Yerkes; the last named of 
which has quite recently succeeded in 
distancing all others in the beauty of its 
results. 

The purpose which MM. Loewy and 
Puiseux have proposed to themselves in 
the magnificent series of lunar photo- 
graphs which they have taken at Paris 
is not at all to foist terrestrial analogies on 
the moon, or even to gather evidence 
of present changes there. ‘Their purpose 
is the far more truly scientific one of 
deciphering these ‘lunar autographs ” so 
as to extract from them the evidence which 
they really have to give of the moon’s 
present structure and her past history. 





























A SEA PICTURE. 


HE murmurous sea 
Relenting, reconciled, 
Laps lullingly, 
And babbles like a child, 
Down in the heaving dark 
Lies the lost barque, 


O sea of life, 

In thy salt waves there lie 

The treasures rife 

Wrecked in a day gone by; 

Thy sunless waters hold 

Life’s sunken gold, 
ARTHUR L, SALMON. 
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THE CANAL TREATY. 
THE HISTORY OF A DIFFICULT CONTROVERSY. 


BY AN AMERICAN 
HE ratification of the Hay-Paunce- 

fote treaty by the United States 

Senate concludes an_ incident 

which at one time threatened very serious 
consequences. Nothing less than the 
continuance of good relations between 
England and the United States was at 
issue—a far graver matter, of course, 
than the building of a canal to unite the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. And now that 
all controversy is happily put to rest, it 
is worth while to ask why it arose, and 
why it lasted so long, and why Americans 
took so serious a view of it. I shall omit, 
so far as possible, technicalities, and try 


CORRESPONDENT. 


to put the whole business in a clear light, 
and simply. 


THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY. 

Fifty-one years ago the two Govern- 
ments agreed upon what has ever since 
been known as the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. Mr. Clayton was at the time 
Secretary of State, the American equiva- 
lent for Foreign Minister, and Bulwer was 
British Minister at Washington. This 
treaty had several objects, but the fact 
which concerns us now was the provision 
requiring the assent of both Powers to the 
construction of the Nicaragua Canal.* 


* As we go to press the news comes that the report of the Isthmian Canal Commission is in 
favour of the acceptance of the offer of the Panama Company to sell its property to the United 
States for $40,000,000. The report is unanimous, and is to the effect that, after considering the 
changed conditions now existing, and all the facts and circumstances upon which its judgment must 
be based, the Commission is of opinion that the most practicable and feasible route for the canal 


is the Panama route. 


The question is now before Congress.—Ep. P. A/. AZ. 
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It was not meant to hinder the con- 
struction of a canal; it was meant 
to facilitate and promote it. The fact 
that the treaty ultimately became an 
obstacle to the building of the only kind 
of canal the Americans wanted shows 
how far it had failed of its true purpose. 
We have long had our eyes fixed on that 
isthmus, which we regard as an incon- 
siderate act of Nature. We wanted to 
turn it into a waterway. The French 
efforts at Panama stimulated our desire ; 
their failure was to our minds only one 
argument the more why we should suc- 
ceed at Nicaragua. A neutral company 
was formed in 1887, and obtained from 
Nicaragua an exclusive right of way 
through the territory of that state. Surveys 
had been made long before that. The 
Spanish had spied upon the land in 1522, 
and the Portuguese in 1550; then in 1781 
the Spanish Government mapped out a 
route for a canal. Central America did 
the same in 1838. An American tried 
his hand in 1850, the year of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, and the American Govern- 
ment made another survey in 1872. 
General Grant favoured the canal in 
1879, when President ; and in 1889 came 
the ill-omened Maritime Ship Canal Com- 
pany, which sent out an expedition to begin 
the construction—an enterprise which 
ended in brankruptcy four years later. 
Then members of Congress embarked 
in the undertaking ; bills were introduced, 
and the project of making the canal a 
national entérprise took shape. 





PANAMA. 

Meantime, Panama and the amazing 
proceedings of the Panama Company 
fixed the attention of the world. ‘There 
also explorations had begun early in the 
sixteenth century ; had been resumed in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and then in deadly earnest during the 
latter half of the nineteenth. Panama 
had the advantage of a shorter route,— 
some 50 miles as against the 170 of 
Nicaragua, from Greytown on the Atlantic 
to Brito on the Pacific coast,—but with 
far more formidable engineering diffi- 
culties, of which the history of the Panama 
Company is a record only less remarkable 
than its record of financial, personal, and 
political disaster. ‘The reorganised com- 
pany, of which M. Hutin is president, 
has for months past been coquetting with 
the American Government for the sale of 
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the plant and goodwill of the Panama 
concern. 


THE NICARAGUA ROUTE. 


There has, however, always been a 
sentimental preference for Nicaragua, 
which was confirmed by the report of the 
Commission. The cost of the Nicaragua 
canal would not be less than $160,000, 000, 
and very probably would exceed 
$200,000,000, upon which the earning of 
an immediate dividend is problematical. 
I once heard Sir Frederick Bramwell 
say of great enterprises in general: 
“There are no engineering difficulties 
which we are not prepared to overcome. 
Give us the money, and we will do what 
you like. It is for you to consider 
whether you can raise the money or 
earn a dividend on your capital.” 

The San Juan river is ready for 
canalisation for seventy-two miles of its 
length; Lake Nicaragua accounts for 
fifty-six miles more ; of actual excavation 
there would not be more than thirty miles, 
and the necessary locks present no great 
difficulties. The opposition of the great 
trans-continental railways was at one time 
thought the chief difficulty in the way of 
passing the necessary bill for construction. 
That opposition did not hinder the 
treaty, and may not much obstruct the 
canal bills. ‘There are railway authorities 
who take large views, and believe the 
railways will ultimately profit by the 
increased volume of business arising out 
of the canal. But their real plans are not 
disclosed, and their opposition is likely 
enough to be secret. On them also 
public opinion has its influence, and he is 
a bold man—nay, it is a bold corporation 
or group of corporations which sets itself 
against the public opinion of the great 
body of the American people.’ ‘The 
railways might provoke retaliation ; they 
are vulnerable enough, and long arms 
reach out from Washington. So much 
for the two routes whose individul merits 
are now being so keenly discussed here. 
I now return to history. 





Mr. Hay anp Lorp PAUNCEFOTE. 


American impatience and vexation at 
the restrictions imposed on Government 
by the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty expressed 
itself in various ways. Aware that there 
was danger of some violent legislative 
action, Mr. Hay, something more than 
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From Atlantic to Pacific: Alternative Canal Routes which have been from time to time under consideration. 
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a year since, conceived the project of 
a new treaty in modification of the ex- 
isting convention—a treaty which should 
leave the useful facts of the old one in 
force, but give the United States a free 
hand with respect to the canal. He 
drafted such a treaty, and submitted it to 
Lord Pauncefote, British Ambassador in 
Washington. By this instrument the 
requirement of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
that no canal should be constructed 
without the consent of England was 
abolished, the canal was to be neutral, 
free to the world for the passage of all 
vessels in time of peace or war, and was 
not to be fortified. Its neutrality was to 
be jointly guaranteed by the United States 
and the Powers of Europe. It is remark- 
able that the convention as agreed to by 
Lord Pauncefote and the British Govern- 
ment was the convention ias drafted by 
Mr. Hay: not a word altered. It em- 
bodied large concessions by England, but 
no concessions were asked in return from 
the United States. Some English critics 
thought there should have been a guid 
pro quo ; that advantage should have been 
taken of this occasion to obtain something 
for Canada; there being indeed twelve 
open controversies between the Dominion 
and the United States. But England did 
not set about this business in a huckstering 
spirit. Needless to say that neither Lord 
Salisbury nor Lord Pauncefote is a man 
to let pass a legitimate opportunity of 
winning an advantage for his country or 
for one of her great colonies ; but both 
regarded this as an occasion for granting 
to the United States what this Govern- 
ment valued highly, yet was of no real 
moment to England. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE SENATE. 

But the United States as a treaty-making 
power lies under one peculiar disability. 
By the Constitution, the President has 
power to make treaties only “by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
provided two-thirds of the Senators pre- 
sent concur.” ‘The intention of the 
framers of the Constitution was plain, 
and the early practice was conformable 
to that intent. The President, or his 
Minister, the Secretary of State, negotiated 
a treaty. The initiative was with him. 
The completed treaty was submitted to 
the Senate, which then ratified or rejected 
it. If amendments were offered, they 
must be germane to the treaty—amend- 





ments, that is, for the better carrying 
out of the object of the treaty, not 


amendments intended to pervert or 
destroy it. Within the last generation or 
two the Senate has gradually asserted a 
claim to be consulted, informally, while 
negotiations were going on, and before 
the completed instrument was submitted 
to it. Mr. Charles Sumner, the very 
distinguished Senator for the State of 
Massachusetts and Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
was one of the first to press this claim. 
It grew steadily more urgent. Under 
President Cleveland the conflict between 
President and Senate became acute. 
Under President McKinley, who was ever 
for methods of conciliation, the claims of 
the Senate were pressed, and its encroach- 
ments on the prerogative of the President 
became larger. Senator Lodge, in the 
debate on the Hay treaty, went so far as 
to say that a negotiated convention as 
presented to the Senate for its sanction 
was not a treaty but an inchoate project 
of a treaty. 


THE TREATY AND THE SENATORS. 

These pretensions have to be under- 
stood before the fate of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote convention can be clearly understood. 
Mr. Hay supposed he had secured in 
advance the adhesion of the Senators 
whose influence is most essential ; of one 
in particular. During the first week after 
the treaty had been submitted to the 
Senate there was no hint of opposition. 
If a vote had then been taken, the treaty 
would have been ratified. It was regarded 
as an important diplomatic success, and 
was. But presently, Mr. Cushman Davis, 
then Chairman of the Foreign Committee, 
bethought himself that he had not been 
consulted soon enough. He openly com- 
plained of it. His wits sharpened by this 
grievance, he discovered that the treaty 
was defective ; that it did not concede all 
which America was entitled to demand, 
and particularly that the right to protect 
the canal by military force was withheld. 
He introduced his too famous amendment 
to that end, which was ultimately adopted 
by the Senate. Other amendments were 
adopted: one by which the whole Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty was “ superseded.” ‘There 
prevailed at that time in the Senate, 
among a bitter minority, a spirit of enmity 
to England. ‘That spirit strengthened 
the party of opposition. Amendments 
























were openly advocated as offensive to 
England ; offensive enough to compel 
her to reject the amended instrument, as 
she did. ‘The jingo spirit was active. 
Speeches were made by certain Senators 
instinct with hatred to England ; speeches 
which might have meant war had they 
meant anything at all. They came, for 
the most part, from Southern Democrats : 
from that section of the country which, 
during the Civil War, the English Govern- 
ment seemed for a time disposed to be- 
friend. But gratitude in politics is not a 
thing to be expected ; and since England 
did not finally interfere by force on behalf 
of the Confederacy, Southerners in whom 
the memories of those days are too vivid 
dislike her, and express their dislike in 
language which, to say the least, is not 
conventional. 


A DANGEROUS CRISIS. 

Upon the rejection of this “ amended ” 
treaty by Great Britain, there came a 
pause. Lord Lansdowne, in communi- 
cating to the American Government his 
inability to accept the mutilated treaty, 
had stated his reasons with firmness but, 
of course, in a friendly tone. The reasons 
were, however, of a nature which held 
out little prospect of future agreement. 
A less sanguine Secretary of State than 
Mr. Hay, or one of less resource, might 
have abandoned his purpose. But he 
knew the danger. Now that it is past, I 
will state it plainly. ‘This present Con- 
gress, no less than the last, is bent on 
having a canal. The last House of 
Representatives had made no scruple 
about the bill before them. Well aware 
that it was drawn in total disregard of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty—drawn as if 
that treaty did not exist—it had passed 
that bill by a majority of nearly ten to 
one. ‘The present House was ready to 
do as much, and more. Both Senate and 
House, said men who knew both well, 
were in the mood to pass a resolution 
abrogating the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
outright. A resolution of that kind 
would have had no binding force, even 
if signed by the President. The treaty 
and the rights of England under the 
treaty would have survived that act of 
violence. But the passage of such a 
resolution would have created a condition 
of feeling menacing in the extreme to 
the good relations between the two 
countries. 
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Mr. Hay’s Courace. 

It has been one object of Mr. Hay’s 
diplomacy to preserve good relations. 
There was but one way of forestalling the 
intended action of Congress : a new treaty, 
so framed as to win the assent of the 
Senate. It seemed an almost hopeless 
task, but he set about it with the same 
cheerful courage and unfailing purpose as 
before. He consulted those Senators 
whose opposition had proved fatal to the 
original treaty. He satisfied himself as 
to what they would accept. He drafted 
a new treaty on those lines. This draft 
he submitted to Lord Pauncefote, and 
Lord Pauncefote took it with him to 
London last summer, and laid it before 
Lord Lansdowne. It was seen that the 
Senate would not abate much from its 
former demands, but it was seen also that 
these demands had ceased to be demands 
and had become proposals. ‘The coarse 
methods which had found favour with the 
Senate found none with the Secretary of 
State. The question had again become a 
question of diplomacy, to be dealt with 
by the ordinary methods of diplomacy. 
There were long negotiations : Mr. Choate 
conducted them in London on behalf of 
his Government, and under the instructions 
of the Secretary of State; with tenacity 
in respect of the substance, but with 
conciliation in respect of form. Lord 
Pauncefote was at hand to inform Lord 
Lansdowne of the state of American 
feeling, and of the probable action of 
Congress in case no treaty should be 
agreed upon. 


THE New TREATY. 

By degrees, it was found possible to 
reconcile opposing views, and with some 
changes of phrase and some modification 
of terms the new Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
was accepted by the British Government. 
It abrogates the outworn Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, affirms the neutrality of the 
canal, drops the joint guarantee and 
makes the United States sole guardian of 
the neutrality of the canal, secures the 
free use of it for commercial purposes 
and for the passage of ships of war by all 
nations on equal terms. The exclusive 
right of construction and control rests 
with the United States ; it is an American 
canal by which the whole world is to 
profit, and Great Britain first and most of 
all. In that last clause lies the justifica- 








tion of the British Government for what 
are Called its concessions to this Govern- 
ment. It has conceded much, but it 
has gained much, All the talk about 
fortifying the canal is beside the mark. 
No military or naval officer of authority 
wants to fortify, or considers forts of any 
military value. If ever a battle be fought 
for the control of the canal, it will be 
fought at sea, probably in Cuban waters, 
close to a British naval base. Here in 
the United States, at any rate, there is 
little sign of unseemly exultation over a 
diplomatic triumph. There is, on the 
contrary, a disposition to recognise the 
friendly spirit and true statesmanship 
shown in England. Animosity to England 
has ceased to be a winning card in 
politics ——even in close constituencies 
where the Irish vote may turn the scale. 
Elsewhere than in England, all obstacles 
have been smoothed away. 


PERSONAL CHARACTER IN DIPLOMACY. 


In this, as in other great transactions 
of diplomacy, the personal character of 
those concerned in them has counted for 
much. Let us suppose there had been 
another Secretary of State than Mr. Hay, 
another British Ambassador than Lord 
Pauncefote. The result might have been, 
and probably would have been, quite 
different. So of the two Presidents who 
had, in succession, final authority over the 
negotiations, though not, of course, over 
ratification. Mr. McKinley gave Mr. Hay 
a free hand, and gave him also a certain 
measure of support—loyal but inadequate. 
It was never in McKinley’s nature to 
invite a conflict with the Senate, or to 
accept a conflict which he could avoid. 
One of his best friends said to him during 
his first term : 

“Mr. President, you have one fatal 
disqualification for your great office.” 

“What is that?” asked the astonished 
chief magistrate. 

“You have 
Congress.” 

In other words, he was inclined to 
take legislative rather than executive 
views ; and, when a controversy arose, to 
concede something of the prerogative he 
ought, as President, to have maintained. 
When the Senate showed it was bent on 
wrecking the Hay treaty, he used but 
a small part of his authority or influence 
to support it. So the Senate ran riot, 
under the lead of Mr. Cushman Davis, 


served too long in 
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of Mr. Morgan of Alabama, and of other 
jingoes. 

THE LATE QUEEN AND Mr. Hay. 

Mr. Hay was so well known in England 
as Ambassador that I will speak of him 
only as Secretary of State. He gave up 
his Ambassadorship reluctantly. ‘The 
post suited him and he suited the post, 
as the late Queen’s testimony was enough 
to prove. ‘The most agreeable of 
Ambassadors,” said Her Majesty of 
Mr. Hay. But he felt the President's 
summons to Washington to be a com- 
mand. ‘The new office imposed itself 
on him as a duty, and he never looked 
away froma duty. His tenure of it has 
been a record of diplomatic successes, 
of which it is sufficient to mention the 
modus vivendi on the Alaskan boundary, 
and the “open-door” pledges obtained 
from the European Powers with reference 
to China. Note that both these were put 
in a form which did not require the con- 
sent of the Senate. That of itself showed 
high diplomatic capacity. He is, in truth, 
a born diplom:tist ; with those gifts of 
perception, of flexibility, of knowledge 
with respect both to affairs and to men, 
of patience and temper, which are all 
indispensable to him who would conduct 
difficult matters to a successful end. And 
he has the firmness which must underlie 
all these, and the broad views which alone 
can make a policy consistent or worth 
carrying out. Undoubtedly he regarded 
his first treaty with Lord Pauncefote as 
his best achievement. He had obtained 
all his own country needed, and he had 
asked nothing from England which in- 
volved a sacrifice. Yet, upon the destruc- 
tion of his work by the Senate, he simply 
renewed his efforts. He appealed again 
to the spirit of good-will which through- 
out has animated Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Lansdowne. There could be no 
more striking example of what is called, 
rather pedantically, the personal equation. 
What Lord Lansdowne had _ refused 
to the arrogance of the Senate he 
yielded to the gentle persuasiveness of 
Mr. Hay. 


An IDEAL AMBASSADOR. 

In this, as in so many other questions, 
Lord Pauncefote showed himself an ideal 
Ambassador at Washington. Not every 
Englishman understands clearly the 
difficulties of that position. We Americans 
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are an emotional and susceptible people. 
We take offence easily in matters which 
are national. The usefulness of more 
than one Ambassador or Minister has 
been impaired or destroyed by his failure 
to consider this fact. Lord Sackville’s 
case is not forgotten ; it has ever since 
served as a warning. Lord Pauncefote, 
who succeeded Mr. Sackville-West, as he 
then was, twelve years ago, needed no 
warning. He understood us, and we him, 
from the first. We have always been 
good friends ; there was a good basis for 
friendship in our liking for him and his 
for us. Of course we never desired nor 
expected that a British Ambassador should 
be other than the agent of his own 
country, the unflinching advocate of her 
interests ; and that is what Lord Pauncefote 
has been. But of him as Ambassador 
may be said the same thing as of Mr. 
Hay while Secretary of State. It has 
been one of the crowning merits of each 
to perceive that the interests of the two 
countries are often identical, and some- 
times identical even where they may seem 
to be opposed. Between two men of 
that stamp business is transacted with 
despatch, in a sympathetic spirit, in 
conformity to large and not narrow views. 
Lord Pauncefote has had immense ex- 
perience ; he has learning, and power of 
work, and such powers of mind as give 
him a mastery over the most complicated 
affairs. But that is not why he is beloved, 
or why he holds such a position as made 
it possible for a jingo newspaper of New 
York to describe him, while engaged in 
these negotiations in London this summer, 
as the Anglo-American Ambassador. He is 
beloved for his personal qualities, and he is 
trusted because he is deserving of trust. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 
But now there enters upon the scene 
another personality—that of President 


Roosevelt. Not the least striking fact 
about this treaty business is that it should 
have been begun under one President 
and is ended, by the tragic intervention 
of an assassin, under another. This new 
President set his heart on the new treaty. 
Having no fourteen years of service in 
the House of Representatives behind him 
—he was never in Congress—he was 
hampered by no undue deference to that 
body. He had given his confidence to 
Mr. Hay, and, to the President’s mind, 
that put him under an obligation to use 
all his legitimate authority in furtherance 
of his Foreign Minister’s policy. He did 
use it. He gave Senators of his own 
party to understand that the defeat of this 
treaty would be a blow to hisadministration. 
He is said to have told Mr. Mason, of 
Illinois, that no friend of his, nor any 
Republican loyal to his party, could vote 
against it. That he said something to 
Mr. Mason is certain, and that Mr. Mason, 
who was against the treaty at first, finally 
voted for it, is also certain. Let that 
pass as an example of the way in which 
the President made his will felt by 
opponents or by hesitating friends. No 
testimony to the firmness of the President’s 
will is needed—not on that side was there 
ever any question of his fitness for rule. 
But in this treaty matter he has shown as 
much tact as courage ; has shown prudence, 
moderation, a knowledge of men, and a 
knowledge of the ways by which men can 
best be induced to do what he himself 
thinks they ought to do. His explosive 
energies are all there, but they now 
explode at the right moment and for the 
right purpose. The respect and admiration 
of his countrymen he has always had ; 
now he has their confidence also, and 
they clearly see that the cverwhelming 
majority in the Senate for this treaty 
reflects in some measure the influence of 
the President. 


‘Monsieur Cadelle played . . . and sometimes his eyes followed his swift, skilful fingers . . . 
sometimes they glanced at Lenore” (see CHAPTER III.) 
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BY MRS. 


E was so ugly that people turned in 

the street to look at him. He 

could never efface himself in a 

crowd, He towered above most 

of any crowd, and rising above the square- 

set shoulders you saw the dark, ugly, striking 

face, and wondered who the man could be. 

It was a face you could never forget and 

never with any other face, and 

according to your temperament it would 
repel or attract you. 

Lenore could not make up her mind which 
effect it had on her, and perhaps that is 
why Solomon Andreas so often caught her 
looking at him when he dined at her father’s 
house, and after dinner, when he sat and 
smoked with Mr. Heiden, and talked about 
politics and law and other dull matters that 
men love. 

Lenore was not an only child, but her 
sisters were married abroad, and her brothers 
were out in the world, and for some years 
she had lived alone with her parents in one 
of the comfortable old houses overlooking 


members 


confuse 


the west side of Regent’s Park. The 
Heidens were prosperous people, but they 
were Germans, and in some ways their 
household was unlike an English one. The 


ladies of the family did not live much in the 
drawing-room, for instance. They preferred 
the comfortable ground-floor sitting-room, 
where they kept their work-baskets and 
fashion papers, and where Mr. Heiden and 
his friends used to smoke after dinner. Of 
course this way of life sounds uncivilised in 
English ears, but the effect of the evenings 
on Lenore was civilising. When her mother 


and she were by themselves they talked of 
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household affairs, of frocks, of people. But 
after dinner the men-folk talked, and Mr. 
Heiden did not gather fools round his 
hearth. 

While the men talked and smoked, the 
women sat by and got on with their em- 
broidery ; and here again the atmosphere of 
the house was more German than English. 
The men and women herded together, and 
yet were separate, had different interests 
and occupations, and did not meet on an 
equality. Mrs. Heiden’s kitchen was much 
with her, and in her opinion men’s chatter 
was above the understanding and remote 
from the interests of a sensible woman. A 
change of ministries was not as important 
to her as a change of cooks ; and when she 
heard Mr. Andreas talk about the Jews 
going back to Palestine, she wondered how 
a clever man could be so absurd. She 
meant to stay in Regent’s Park. 

But her daughter Lenore, named in a 
romantic hour after Lenore d’Este, said in 
her heart what the Princess said: “Ich 
hére gern wenn weise Manner reden,” and 
so it came to pass that when Solomon 
Andreas talked, he saw intelligence in her 
lovely eyes, and the thought grew in his 
mind that this girl was perhaps a little less 
ignorant and silly than the other girls he 
knew, and that he might do worse than 
marry her. 

In no way did he give expression to the 
thought yet. He seldom addressed her 
directly, and he took little pains to be in 
her company. He came to the house as 
her father’s friend, and he often sat with 
Mr. Heiden while men of his vears, but of a 
lighter temperament, hovered about Lenore, 
making her the pretty speeches and wooing 
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her with the polite devotion that girls are 
supposed to love. 

This state of things went on for a year 
or two beyond the time when Lenore first 
put up her hair and wore long frocks and 
stayed downstairs till ten o’clock. She had 
known Solomon Andreas when she was a 
little girl in a pinafore; but it was only 
after her seventeenth birthday that she 
began to ask herself whether she dreaded 
or adored him. She had not made up her 
mind when, just before her nineteenth 
birthday, he asked her hand in marrage. 
His proposal surprised Mr. and Mrs, 
Heiden as much as it pleased them. They 
accepted it at once. 

“Shall I tell Lenore, or will you?” said 
Mr. Heiden to his wife. “What does he 
see in the child? Why has he chosen her ? 
It is the crowning joy of my life.” 

“So it is mine,” said his wife dutifully. 
Then she sighed. “ What a pity he is so 
ugly !” she murmured. 

Mr. Heiden looked at her as if she had 
said something blasphemous, “I will tell 
Lenore myself,’ he decided. “Send her 
here.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Heiden whispered a word 
to her child, perhaps she only kissed her 
with unusual warmth. Anyhow, Lenore’s 
cheeks were flushed and her eyes expectant 
when she entered the room. 

“It is the crowning joy of my life,” re- 
peated Mr. Heiden, when he had told the 
good news to Lenore. 

She sat very still and said nothing, and 
her father could not make out from her 
manner whether she was unwilling or glad. 
He had spoken very kindly, but not as if 
she had any choice; partly because, in his 
opinion, a girl’s marriage is best arranged 
by her parents, and partly because the 
match was such a good one. No girl in 
her senses would refuse it. But Lenore’s 
reticence puzzled him. 

“TI do not know a better or a cleverer 
man than Solomon Andreas,” he said, half 
impatiently. “He is a rich man too. You 
are a lucky girl, Lenore. Not one of your 
sisters has made such a marriage.” 

“Why does he want to marry me?” said 
the girl, staring at the fire. “I shall never 
be able to read the books he reads or talk 
his talk. He cannot make me his coin- 
panion.” 

Her father smiled. “You have the wit 
to value him, I see,” he said. “ Be ready 
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for dinner in good time to-night. He has 
promised to come.” 

That ended the interview. Mrs. Heiden 
came in and congratulated her daughter, 
and advised her to wear her yellow muslin 
for dinner to-night; and Lenore said it 
needed a little attention, and went out of 
the room to find her mother’s maid. 

“T think she looks happy,” said Mrs. 
Heiden uncertainly. 

Mr. Heiden grunted and took up the 
evening paper. His wife took up a fashion 
book and tried to make up her mind about 
various details of Lenore’s trousseau. 

“ Nothing was said about the date of the 
wedding,” she remarked. 

“We can settle all that with Andreas 
to-night,” said Mr. Heiden. 

He had put down his paper to answer his 
wife, and she at once shut up her fashion 
book. She was longing to talk to her 
husband. 

“When the other girls were betrothed, 
they were in a state of great excitement,” 
she began. “Why is Lenore so quiet? 
What did she say to you?” 

“She really said nothing at all. When I 
told her sisters that husbands had been 
found for them, they asked a thousand 
questions and laughed and blushed and 
chattered. Lenore is somehow different.” 

““She has grown up so much by herself. 
She is extremely pretty, Ludwig, and I 
suppose you mean to give her the same 
dowry as you gave the other girls. [It would 
always be an easy matter for her to make 
a good match.” 

“It is mever an easy matter,” said Mr. 
Heiden, and he looked very much annoyed, 
and picked up his paper again. 

“ Of course, Ludwig is quite right,” said 
his wife to herself. ‘‘ There are not many 
men in the world like Solomon Andreas. 
All the same, he zs ugly, and he must be 
nearer forty than thirty. If Lenore feels 
these things, she shall not be made to marry 
him.” 

Then Mrs. Heiden went off to her child’s 
room to look at the yellow muslin and to 
find out whether Lenore minded putting it 
on for such an ugly lover. 

Lenore stood in front of her dressing-table 
nearly ready. The maid knelt on the floor 
and seemed to be mending a flounce. The 
yellow muslin was not an evening gown, 
because it had a high neck and long sleeves. 
But it was very thin and elegant, and very 
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becoming to Lenore. She had tucked some 
tea-roses in her waistband, and as her 
mother came in she was trying the effect 
of a row of pearls round her throat. The 
maid finished her work in a hurry and left 
the room. Mrs. Heiden looked at her child 
and grudged her even to Solomon Andreas. 
“ He is ugly,” she said to herself again. She 
had never thought so much about his looks 
since she had known him as she had this 
day. “Your father and I are very happy,” 
she said aloud, “but that is not enough. I 
want to be sure that you are happy too, 
Lenore.” 

“]T wish I knew myself,” said the girl, 
and before her mother could speak again 
a servant interrupted them. Mr. Andreas 
had come, and was waiting in the drawing- 
room, 

“Let him wait a moment,” said Mrs. 
Heiden, when the servant had gone again. 
“This is a very serious matter, my child. 
You must not give a man your word and 
then take it back. That would be dishonour- 
able. But if you are in doubt—if you think 
you could not become attached to Mr. 
Andreas your father would be distressed 
and angry—but after all he is your father. 
What we most desire is your happiness.” 
Mrs. Heiden had tears in her eyes. 

The girl put both arms round her 
mother’s neck and kissed her. “I think 
I am happy,” she said, and then she went 
downstairs. 

The drawing-room lamps were lighted, 
and the curtains were drawn, and the fire 
burnt cheerfully. Hyacinths scented the air. 
Although no one used the room much, it had 
a pleasant look to-night, and Lenore felt 
herself the child of a pleasant home as she 
went in. Mr. Andreas stood on the hearth- 
rug, and it seemed to Lenore as she advanced 
towards him that her head would just reach 
his elbow. But he came to meet her, and 
took her hands in his and drew her down 
beside him, and then she did not think of 
his height, but of his eyes, which she had 
often watched before, because they changed 
with his mood and even with his talk, and 





were . sometimes satirical and hard and 
sometimes smiling and kind. To-night, 
before he spoke, they questioned her. 

“You are so pretty, Lenore,” he said at 
last. 

“T am glad of that,” said the girl ; “it is 
something.” 

“And you are very young—nineteen last 
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week—and I am thirty-six. 
sidered that ?” 

“T have not had much time,” she said. 
“ Father only told me a few hours ago. He 
He thinks there is 


Have you con- 


is immensely pleased. 
no one like you.” 
“So my mirror tells me,” said Solomon 


with mock gravity. Then his manner 
changed. “It is you who will be my 
wife,” he reminded her. “Can I make 


you happy?” 

“Tf you stoop low enough, perhaps you 
can,” said Lenore. 

Solomon looked at her in some surprise. 
You must remember that he had not asked 
her in marriage because he loved her, but 
because he considered it time to marry, and 
because she was the child of his friend. He 
really had not thought of her with any stir 
in his heart until she came into the room 
to-night, and then her beauty alarmed and 
delighted him. Her expression he did not 
understand. It was exalted and dreamy, 
and, as far as he could tell, neither pleased 
nor sad. 

He touched a straying tendril of her hair, 
and she trembled a little. “The others will 
be here soon,” he whispered, “Give me 
my answer.” 

She did not speak. He bent down and 
kissed her. She did not stir. 

“TI swear I will make you happy,” he said 
with vigour, and then she looked up and 
smiled. 

They heard steps outside, and Lenore 
hurriedly put her hands in his and hurriedly 
took them away again. “I am not clever,” 
she said under her breath. “I know 
nothing at all. What shall we talk about? 
Won't you get tired of sitting opposite a 
little fool?” 


Il. 


Six weeks later they were married, and 
when Lenore drove away with her husband 
she felt no nearer him than she had done 
six weeks earlier, before they were betrothed. 
The time had flown, and the girl had spent 
little or none of it in her man’s company. 
Mrs. Heiden’s notions of a wedding outfit 
were thorough, and though her daughter was 
to marry money and live in London, she 
supplied Lenore with lingerie that would last 
until her hair turned grey. Then there had 
been friends on both sides to visit and enter- 
tain, and the house to choose and furnish. 
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“] should not wish to get married often,” 
said Solomon, after a day in a furniture 
emporium. 

But at last the wedding day arrived, 
and after the ceremony and the reception 
Solomon and Lenore drove away together, 
man and wife. Then Lenore realised that 
the crowded events of the last six weeks, 
the congratulations and the feasts and the 
clothes, the sudden bestowal of everything 
the heart of woman can desire, all the 
smiles and gifts and wishes, and the hurry, 
and the great gala at the end, were but 
the prologue to the real thing, a kindly 
set-off to the great adventure—her marriage 
for better or worse to the man at her side. 
She turned to him, but she did not speak 
of what was in her mind. She asked him 
what time they would reach Calais. 

“We shall not cross to-night,” said 
Andreas. ‘“ You are too tired.” 

* But—but,” stammered Lenore, “they 
think we shall cross to-night.” 

“We can do as we like, you know,” said 
Solomon, smiling; and they stopped at 
Canterbury. 

Next day they spent some hours in the 
cathedral, and then they journeyed on. 
They went to Italy and stayed six weeks 
there, and Solomon discovered that his wife 
had a sweet temper and quick perceptions 
and a childish awe of him. Her meekness 
amused him, perhaps pleased him a little, 
and then troubled him. On one occasion 
he told her not to say yea and nay even as 
he did. She thought he was angry, and 
when his back was turned, she cried. He 
saw traces of tears when he came home with 
his hands full of anemones for her, and he 
sighed. ‘“ Are you happy, Lenore ?” he said. 

“Yes, I am happy,” she answered, looking 
up from her flowers. 

“ T suppose that is why you sit alone and 
cry ?” 

Against his will he spoke with irony, and, 
as it seemed to her, with severity. He was 
terrifyingly tall and dark and strong. She 
had neither the courage nor the art to assert 
herself in his presence. If he was angry, 
she bowed her head. 

“Shall we go for a drive?” he said. He 
did not care for driving, but he knew she 
liked it. 

Lenore rose from the sofa. “It is a 
lovely evening for a drive,” she said, and she 
went to the glass and put on a hat. Ina 
moment she was ready. 


But Andreas looked out of the window at 
the sea. “It is smooth enough for a boat,” 
he said. “ We will go on the water.” He 
knew she hated the water. 

She said nothing. She was busy with 
her flowers. 

“Leave those,” he commanded. “ It is 
getting late.” 

“If I leave them without water, they 
will die.” 

“Let them die, then. Come at once,” said 
he ; and she put them down at his bidding 
and picked up her gloves. But he stood 
between her and the door, and laughed. 
“My dear child,” he cried, “do you want 
to save your flowers ?” 

Her flush and her uplifted puzzled eyes 
were adorable. He stooped and kissed her. 

“1 think I have married Griselda,” he 
whispered, and waited while she tended her 
flowers, and took her for a long moonlight 
drive, and wondered what in the world he 
could do to bridge the distance between 
them. But all the evening Lenore’s memory 
played her a scurvy trick, and went back to 
a remark made by her husband long ago 
about the Griselda of Boccaccio and Chaucer 
and her intolerable submissions. ‘ Abject” 
he had called her. 

“Do you want me to fight you, then ?” she 
said abruptly ; and Solomon was obliged to 
ask what she meant, for the moon and the 
sea and the mountains were beautiful to- 
night, and he had forgotten his speech of an 
hour back. 

“You called me Griselda,” explained 
Lenore indignantly, “and Griselda was 
abject.” 

“Oh my, oh me!” thought Solomon, “she 
remembers what I said years ago, and now 
she is going to revolt out of sheer obedience.” 

“When I made that remark about Griselda 
I was not a married man,” he reminded her. 
“If you ask me to-day sf 

“Yes—lI do ask,” whispered Lenore. 

His hand had tightened on hers, and she 
could see his profile in the moonlight, pale 
and aquiline and largely hewn. Then he 
turned towards her, and his eyes, though they 
laughed a little, were kind. “To-day—! 
want her to be the friend of my heart,” he 
said. 

But he could not change himself, or her, 
or their relations to each other, by a word or 
two, however tenderly he spoke them; and 
Lenore seemed always to remember that the 
man she had married was a good deal older 
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than herself and a man of great abilities, and 
with a strong will and occasionally a severe 
tongue. She observed that the world in 
general regarded him as a person to be 
feared. Nevertheless, it made her happy to 
be his intimate companion, and when they 
went back to London she felt that she had 
grown, and that the six weeks’ holiday had 
done more for her mind and spirit than the 
long school years of her childhood. 

Mr. and Mrs. Heiden were of course very 
anxious to see their child after her marriage, 
and a letter asking the young couple to 
dinner on the evening of their return reached 
Lenore in Paris, where Solomon and she 
were spending the last days of the honey- 
moon. 

“ | would rather they had come to us,” she 
said, looking up from her letter. “ I wanted 
to dine in our own house the first evening 
we are there.” 

“JT hope we shall usually dine at home 
seven days a week,” said Solomon ; “ but if it 
pleases your father and mother, we will go to 
them next Friday.” 

So on Friday, the evening of their return 
to London, Lenore dined in her old home 
again, and sat opposite Solomon at table, as 
she had often done before ; and after dinner 
the four of them adjourned to the morning- 
room, and the two men talked of Italian 
towns and their history, and Lenore told her 
mother how the women in Paris were doing 
their hair, and what shape their hats and 
sleeves were ; and when Andreas looked at 
his watch and said it was time to go, Lenore 
remembered, with an effort, that she must 
get up and go with him. 

“ But there is no hurry,” said Mrs. Heiden. 
“T want you to come upstairs, Lenore, and 
see your old room. I have had it painted 
and papered, and it looks very pretty.” 

Lenore glanced uncertainly at her hus- 
band, and his eyes answered her glance 
with the smile she had seen so often in them 
lately. She could not resent it, for it was 
full of kindness ; yet it acted on her like a 
challenge. 

“T must see my old room,” she said to her 
mother, and her eyes were now averted from 
her husband. But he rose when she did. 

“You will see it better by daylight,” 
he said. “You can come in to-morrow. 
Lenore is tired,” he explained to Mrs. 
Heiden. ‘We left Paris early this morn- 
ing, and yesterday we had a long day at 
Versailles.” 
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“Tam not a bit tired,” cried Lenore, and 
she ran out of the room and _ upstairs, 
followed slowly by Mrs. Heiden, looking 
perplexed. 

The two men sat down again and talked 
in a desultory fashion, but Andreas saw 
that his friend’s thoughts were straying. 
At last Mr. Heiden said, in a sort of 
apologetic tone: “ Why did Lenore run off 
like that, after you had told her not to? I 
should have expected her to behave better.” 

Andreas laughed and got up. “I suppose 
she will be down soon,” he said: “1 may 
as well put my coat on ; and can we have a 
cab called ?” 

But they waited ten minutes in the hall 
before the ladies appeared, and then Lenore 
dawdled near her mother and had this and 
that to say and did not hurry into her wraps. 
At last she allowed that she was ready, and 
Andreas opened the door, and there was the 
cab. 

“I’m going to walk,” cried Lenore. “I 
like the air and the. moonlight. I thought 
you knew I meant to walk.” 

“ Tm going in the cab,” said Solomon. 

“Then Tll walk by myself,” declared 
Lenore ; “ I’m not afraid.” 

It was her father and not her husband 
who lost his patience. ‘“ What has come to 
the child?” he said in German to his 
son-in-law. “Put her into the cab and give 
her a scolding. She was always such a 
good girl. Why does she carry on like this 
with you ?” 

“IT suppose she thinks it pleases me,” he 
said, and Lenore knew that he was laughing 
at her. “Come,” he said ; and she got into 
the cab and drove off with him. 

When they were near their own home, she 
grew tired of his silence. “I thought you 
were going to scold me,” she said invitingly. 

“] will when you deserve it,” he replied, 
and that enigmatic promise was all she 
could get out of him. 


Fis. 


Solomon Andreas was a _ hard-working 
barrister, and he was of course obliged to 
leave his young wife alone a good deal. He 
had taken a house close to her old home, so 
that she should be able to run in and out 
there in the daytime. At first she was 
very busy setting her own home in order 
and learning how to reign over it. But 
in this country a young woman of means 
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cannot spend many hours out of the twenty- 
four on housekeeping. Her servants will 
not let her. If she did their work, they 
would leave in a bunch; if she ‘ knows her 
place,’ she has time on her hands. Some of 
the usual feminine ways of killing time did 
not appeal to Lenore. She liked shopping, 
and she liked seeing her friends, but not all 
day and every day. She could not spend 
her morning at the counter and her after- 
noon at other folks’ tea-tables as a matter of 
course. Her foreign parents, with their 
retrograde ideas, had never encouraged her 
to take to cycling or golf. Yet she was 
too well attuned to her times to sit down 
contentedly like an early Victorian maid 
with her Berlin-wool work and a novel in 
three volumes. 

“TI should like to have some music 
lessons,” she said one day at breakfast to 
her husband. 

“Very well,” said he. 
teach you?” 

“Herr Lorch. But I don’t want him again.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Mrs. Sampson called on me yesterday,’ 
said Lenore. “She wants me to have some 
lessons from a Monsieur Cadelle, who has 
just come to London. She says he is a 
splendid teacher.” 

“ How does she know?” 

Her husband’s way of asking direct, curt 
questions was always apt to flurry Lenore. 
She looked at him helplessly. “I suppose 
she knows,” she said. 

“Better make sure,” advised Solomon. 

“She has asked me to lunch to-day to 
meet him.” 

Andreas put down his 7/mes and gave 
the matter a moment’s consideration. “ Don’t 
let her rush you into it,” he said. ‘“ You're 
not a match for Mrs. Sampson.” 

“But if 1 like him—if he plays well, and 
seems clever, may I arrange about the 
lessons ?” 

“Certainly,” said Solomon at once, for it 
was surely a thing of small importance. He 
had forgotten all about it by the time he 
came home that evening. But he observed 
that kis wife looked unusually cheerful. 

“T am to have my first lesson to-morrow,” 
she cried. ‘ He says I have been taught all 
wrong. The way I hold my hands made 
him groan. He thinks I have great aptitude, 
and I have promised to practise four hours a 
day.” 

At first Andreas was inclined to bless the 
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new teacher and the new interest. Lenore 
worked hard at her music, went ‘to after- 
noon concerts, and bought complete editions 
of Monsieur Cadelle’s favourite composers, 
Liszt and Chopin. She soon told her 
husband that she wished to have two lessons 
a week, and he made no objection. But a 
little later, when they were considering the 
guests for a dinner-party, he paused doubt- 
fully at the musician’s name. 

“Why not ask him to your lunch-party 
instead?” he suggested. “Then he would 
meet Mrs. Sampson.” 

“But all the people you don’t like are 
coming to the lunch-party,” objected 
Lenore. ‘“ You have never seen Monsieur 
Cadelle. Perhaps you would like him.” 

“A beautiful Frenchman who plays 
Chopin !” said Solomon, laughing. “ Not I. 
Give me an ugly German who plays Bach. 
Can’t you see that in my face, my dear?” 

“Who told you he was beautiful?” in- 
quired Lenore. 

“TI forget-—Mrs. Sampson perhaps. I 
believe she said he was an Apollo, with the 
fingers of a Liszt and the sentiment of a 
Musset. So please ask him to lunch— 
when I’m out.” 

“ Mrs, Sampson says he thinks me beauti- 
ful,” said Lenore hardily. “Do you think 
jem?” 

Her hardihood came to an end with her 
question, and she looked away, avoiding her 
husband’s glance. Otherwise she would 
have seen that, though a silence followed, he 
had heard and noted what she said. His 
face showed surprise and displeasure, and 
when he spoke she heard the answer to her 
essay in his tone. 

“T am not fond of Mrs. Sampson,” he 
reminded her ; “the less you see of her the 
better.” 

Lenore looked at herself in the glass when 
her husband had left the room, and she 
wished she had not asked him that silly 
question or made that silly remark. Per- 
haps he would stop her music lessons in 
consequence. She watched him anxiously 
across the dinner-table that night, and 
mentioned that Monsieur Cadelle had _ in- 
vited her to play a duet with him at his 
annual concert next spring. “It is an 
honour, you know,” she added: “he only 
asks one or two of his pupils to play with 
him.” 

Andreas said something polite and non- 
committal, and went on with his dinner. 
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Lenore could not judge from his manner 
whether he liked the idea or disapproved 
of it. 

“Tet me see your invitation list again,” 
he said later, when he came into the 
drawing-room. 

Lenore handed it to him. 

“ We will leave it as it is,” he said. 

“T am to invite Monsieur Cadelle ?” 

Ves.” 

Lenore wished that Solomon would give 
his reasons for his change of mind; but 
though she looked up inquiringly, she did 
not venture to ask him. Marriage had 
made strangely little difference in her mental 
attitude towards the man she had been 
brought up to revere. They were daily 
intimate companions, but so, she said to 
herself, are a sparrow and a lion sometimes. 
When she watched the ways of other young 
married women, when she read the latest 
problem novel, she felt that her awe of her 
husband was medizeval and unpraiseworthy. 
She wished her parents had not brought 
her up on such old-fashioned lines, or that 
Solomon was not such a difficult person to 
flout. When she tried it, he laughed at her 
and had his own way. She had never 
succeeded in making him angry. “ We 
are just like the lion and the sparrow,” she 
said sadly to herself. ‘‘ Of course he doesn’t 
esteem me. But what can a poor sparrow 
do? If she flies in the lion’s face, he just 
blinks.” 

Lenore looked forward to her dinner- 
party with some eagerness. It was the first 
one given by the young couple. She easily 
made her table pretty with white flowers 
and Venetian glass, and the beautiful gold 
and silver given them for wedding-presents ; 
and she easily made herself pretty in a 
Paris frock that changed as she moved 
from pink to blue, like a pale sunset sky. 
She looked at her diamonds, and decided 
to wear none. She knew that most of her 
guests would wear a great many. 

When she went into the drawing-room, 
she found Solomon there already, and he 
looked at her contentedly, but said nothing. 
A moment later her parents arrived, and 
Mrs. Heiden went into a rapture over her 
daughter’s toilet, which she could do quite 
becomingly, as she had not chosen it. 
Solomon had given it to Lenore in Paris. 

“You spoil her,” whispered Mrs. Heiden 
happily to her son-in-law. “But I have 
never seen her look so pretty. At first I 


was afraid she felt the change and the 
loneliness, but lately she has been even 
brighter than she was as a girl. It has done 
her good to take up music so seriously. 
Who is this very handsome young man just 
coming in?” 

“T don’t know him,” said Solomon, “so 
he must be Monsieur Cadelle”; and he 
went forward, and the musician was pre- 
sented to him by Lenore. 

The two men shook hands, and for a little 
while stood near each other. Monsieur 
Cadelle was tall, but not so tall as Andreas, 
and near his broad-shouldered host he 
looked like a poplar near an elm. He had 
sloping shoulders, and large white restless 
hands, and a curly head and languishing 
eyes. As soon as he could he sheered off 
from his host and went up to Lenore, and 
talked to her in undertones until Solomon 
came across the room and led him to the 
lady he was expected to take in to dinner. 

When dinner was over and the ladies 
were gone, Solomon took some trouble to 
talk to Monsieur Cadelle ; and he found, as 
he had expected from the moment he set 
eyes on him, that the young man did not 
improve on acquaintance. In the society of 
men he was ill at ease. His pretty, die- 
away smile was lost on them, and so were 
his languorous attitudes, and he could not, 
in talking to them, suggest adoration in a 
glance and pursuit in a purring whisper. 
The only manly topic that seemed to interest 
him was the absorbing one of speculative 
investment ; and Andreas, while he tried to 
entertain him, saw his eyes wander to the 
other side of the table, where two stock- 
jobbers were discussing a rig in copper. He 
soon managed to get into conversation with 
these gentlemen, and Solomon turned, with 
a sense of relief, to talk to his father-in-law. 

When the men went back to the drawing- 
room, Lenore was standing by the open 
piano, and Monsieur Cadelle went straight 
up to her. “You are going to play?” he 
said to her in French. 

“Oh, not to-night,” she protested, “ when 
you are here—before all these people.” 

“ But, yes— play,” he said, with a teacher’s 
air of authority, and he threw back the lid 
from the sounding-board. 

Lenore looked up at him and then past 
him at her husband, and she took an eager 
step towards Solomon. “Shall I play ?” she 
asked. 


“Yes, do,” said he. 
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So she sat down and played a nocturne 
by Chopin that she had just learned afresh. 
Monsieur Cadelle sat close behind and 
watched her fingers; and when she had 
finished, he said it was /vés déen, but he did 
not smile or linger near her. He walked 
across the room and sat near a plain, richly 
dressed young married woman, who at once 
made much of him, and soon persuaded him 
to smile again. 

Lenore had risen from the piano, and for 
a moment stood alone; and her husband, 
observing this, approached her. “Are you 
going to ask Monsieur Cadelle to play?” 
he said. 

“T don’t know,” said Lenore uncertainly. 
“T think he is vexed. I have offended 
him.” 

“ How ?” 

“ Because—when he told me to play, I 
asked you. What shall I do?” 

“ Nothing,” said Andreas with emphasis. 
“Go and talk to your father. He has no 
one near him, now that Mrs. Trieste has 
got up.” 

Lenore was going to take her husband’s 
advice, but she was stopped midway by 
Monsieur Cadelle. ‘‘ Madame,” he said in 
her ear, “shall I play to you ?” 

“It would give us all great pleasure,” 
began Lenore, but the young man inter- 
rupted her. 

“It is you I would please,” said he. 
“Come with me to the piano. Tell me what 
to play.” 

Lenore turned back with him, and for a 
little while the two stood near the piano 
together in consultation. Then Monsieur 
Cadelle sat down and tossed the hair out of 
his eyes, and his white hands rippled over 
the keys in prelude, and he looked dreamily 
at Lenore. “Sit where I you. 
Inspire me,” he murmured. He hardly 
moved his lips as he spoke, but she heard, 
and coloured a little and sat down. 

Monsieur Cadelle played the “ Ballade 
in G minor,” and played it very well, and 
sometimes his eyes followed his swift, skilful 
fingers, and sometimes they stared at the 
ceiling, and sometimes they glanced at 
Lenore. 

“So that is Lenore’s new music-maste 
said Mrs. Heiden to her son-in-law. 

“Ves,” said Solomon. 

“Why couldn’t you be content with old 
Herr Lorch again? He taught the child 
well enough. She played that nocturne two 


can see 


r?” 
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years ago—with a little less flourish perhaps 
—didn’t lift her hands so high.” 

“It was Lenore who wanted a change,” 
said Solomon. “I knew nothing about it.” 

“T suppose you gave your consent ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“Look !” said Mrs. Heiden. “Lenore is 
bringing him across the room to me. I 
have no desire to know him. I detest large 
white hands. I shall go and talk to Mrs, 
Trieste.” 

Lenore tried to intercept her mother, and 
failed ; and when Cadelle saw 
that he was not to be presented to Mrs. 
Heiden just then, he sidled off to the young 
married woman he had talked to before 
and nearly captured as a pupil. 

“Why did mamma get up in such a 
hurry ?” said Lenore to her husband. “| 
wanted to introduce Monsieur Cadelle to 
her.” 

“TI think she wishes to avoid Monsieur 
Cadelle,” said Solomon. 


Monsieur 


“Why ?” 
“She says she objects to large white 
hands.” 


Lenore’s glance travelled across the room 
to where the musician sat, or rather lolled. 
His face was turned from her, and one of 
his hands supported his curly head. 

“ He has beautiful hands,” she said, with 
a touch of indignation. “ But that was 
always mamma’s way. If a young man is 
handsome and attractive, she takes a dislike 
to him.” 

Lenore spoke with her eyes on Monsieur 
Cadelle, and when she turned round wonder- 
ing why Solomon made no rejoinder, she 
found that he had left her side. 


IV. 


A man who works as hard as Andreas 
really sees very little of his wife. Even 
after dinner he brought his brief-bag into 
the drawing-room and pored over papers, 
while Lenore read a novel, or dreamed with 
a bit of embroidery in her hands. It was 
dull for her, and he saw it and felt sorry, 
and did not know how to mend matters. 
She never complained. 

“What have you been doing all day?” he 
would say to her sometimes ; and then she 
would tell him of a call, or of a shopping, or 
of a music lesson ; and always of so many 
hours at the piano ; and now and then he 
would ask her to play to him before he set 
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to work ; and she would go to the piano and 
play sad stealing things that she thought 
were as beautiful as moonlight, and that he 
thought cloyed like sweetmeats and misled 
the soul. 

“] wish there was nothing in the world 
but music,” she said one night as she got up 
from the piano. “I wish one could spend 
one’s whole life like the girl in the picture, 
sitting at an organ with one’s lover close 
by—never ceasing to play, never obliged 
to eat and walk and do one’s duty. I 
should like to be a spirit in a world of 
sound.” 

“Can you imagine me at your elbow?” 
asked Andreas; and he opened his brief- 
bag. 

“ But the cook has given notice, Solomon,” 


continued Lenore, venturing for once to 
inflict household matters-on him. “She 


came in this morning, when I was playing 
the ‘ Etude in Cy and said she would not live 
with a parlourmaid who had red hair; and 
now I shall have to find another cook, and 
talk about dripping and things. I can't 
understand why there should be moonlight 
and dripping in one world; they are 
irreconcilable.” 

“That is not your mother’s teaching,” 
said Solomon, “ or your father’s, or mine.” 

“No,” admitted Lenore. “You are all 
so very sensible. But then I don’t think 
any of you are so deeply stirred by music 
as I am.” 

“Yet your mother tells me she could never 
get you to practise for poor old Herr Lorch,” 
said Solomon. 

“He was not an inspiring teacher,” said 
Lenore. “ His coat always smelt of tobacco, 
and he worried about time. Right feeling 
is more important than time.” 

Solomon took out his papers, and was 
soon absorbed in them. His wife opened 
a novel and looked over the edge of it at 
her husband’s profile. She did not in the 
least understand her own inclination to 
provoke him, and yet she constantly gave 
way td it: talked nonsense, as she had done 
to-night, talked of Monsieur Cadelle. But 
she had hitherto found it impossible to 
rouse Solomon. He remained calm even 
when, just before the concert, she observed 
that a day never passed now without her 
meeting Cadelle. He asked her when the 


concert would take place. 
“TI don’t think I want you to come to it; 
said Lenore, when she had told him the 


» 
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date. “I should play badly if I knew you 
were there.” 

‘“*T suppose other people will be there.” 

‘But I am not afraid of other people.” 

“How is that? Are they kinder to you 
than I am?” 

“No, but they think more of me. 
think me 
clever.” 

She looked at her husband, wondering 
how he would take her self-assertion. She 
thought he might be angry, but he showed 
no sign of anger. His eyes were on his 
book and his mouth was grave. 

“T don’t think myself clever,” she added. 

“Tt is certainly not clever to be afraid of 
me,” said Andreas. ‘“ You married me with 
your eyes open. You knew that I was not a 
Prince Charming.” 

Lenore only half understood the drift of 
her husband’s words, and she did not know 
what to say in answer, so she remained 
silent. That unfortunate, because 
Andreas took her silence as a confirmation 
of the dread in his heart—the dread that 
his young wife repented of her marriage 
with a man as ugly, stern, and sombre as 
himself. It was no consolation to remember 
that marriage must necds last as long as life, 
or to reflect that a woman’s gods are often 
made of tin. 

He did not go to the concert, because it 
was an afternoon one; but soon after he 
got home, Lenore arrived in a hansom, 
and Andreas was surprised and displeased 
to find that Monsieur Cadelle arrived with 
her. He in his own room on the 
ground floor, and he heard the Frenchman’s 
voice in the hall. He waited some time, 
expecting his wife to come in to him, and he 
waited in vain. Presently he heard the 
piano in the room above. He felt impatient 
and disturbed ; he could not fix his mind 
on his work ; and at last, still hearing the 
piano, he went upstairs. The drawing- 
room door stood ajar, and, without being 
seen, he just looked in and found that 
Monsieur Cadelle was alone. So he went 
farther on to Lenore’s dressing-room. There 
she stood at the toilet table, still in the 
white lace gown she had worn at the concert. 
She was putting some fresh flowers into her 
waistband, her fingers were hurried, her 
cheeks were flushed, and she was giving 
rapid orders to the parlourmaid about the 
dinner, which she wished to better at the 
eleventh hour. 


They 


pretty; some even think me 


was 


was 
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“There must be more flowers on the 
table ; you can get them in Baker Street 
when you order the ices. Get mimosa if 
it is fresh, and get a pineapple for dessert 
—and take a cab back—and of course 
there will be champagne.” 

“ What is all this, Lenore ?” said Andreas. 
“Have you a surprise party?” 

Lenore started at the sound of her 
husband’s voice. She had not seen him 
come in. She dismissed the parlourmaid 
and then answered Solomon. “It is only 
Monsieur Cadelle,” she said. ‘I asked him 
what he was going to do this evening, and 
he assured me that he did not know, 
and that it would be very flat after the 
excitement of the concert. He said he 
wished his mother was in London, because 
when he has given a concert he longs to 
talk about it to some one sympathetic ; so 
-—I asked him to come back with me and 
dine. Do you mind, Solomon ?” 

“T am afraid I do rather,” said Solomon. 
“T am not fond of Monsieur Cadelle. And 
why isn’t our own dinner good enough 
for him?” 

“Tt will be our own dinner,” said Lenore ; 
“it must be. I’ve only added one or two 
things. He told me his mother always made 
a little feast for him when he had played 
at a concert or given one, and they used 
to drink to the success of the next in 
champagne. Can we have champagne to- 
night ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Solomon ; “and perhaps 
if we send a message across at once, your 
father and mother will join us.” 

“ But mamma doesn’t care for Monsieur 
Cadelle,” objected Lenore, for her husband’s 
proposal threatened the atmosphere of the 
evening. She wanted to listen to Chopin, 
and then to sit outside on the balcony and 
talk of the universe in French. Only a 
week ago they had spent some very agree- 
able hours in this way, while Solomon was 
at work downstairs. It is true that towards 
the end of the evening Monsieur Cadelle had 
grown rather alarmingly sentimental, but 
just as he had drawn his chair a little too 
close, he heard Solomon’s step and moved 
hastily away, and looked absurdly put out. 
Lenore laughed as she remembered his 
expression. He had been interrupted in a 
sentence beginning “Ange de beauté,’? and 
she could not help wondering how a sentence 
with such a beginning would properly end. 

“My mother and father like coming 
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when we are by ourselves,” said Lenore, 
“We could ask them to-morrow.” 

“No,” said Andreas, “we will ask them 
to-night.” 

But the chances were against him. Mr. 
and Mrs. Heiden expected friends them- 
selves, and could not come. So Lenore 
had her way and her music and her long 
murmuring talk amongst the flowers on the 
balcony. It was empty talk, and the senti- 
mental atmosphere was created by the stars 
and the flowers and the darkness, rather 
than by the spoken word. But it angered 
Solomon to think of his wife up there with 
the musician crouching at her side and 
whispering in her ear, like Eve and the toad 
in Paradise. When he had smoked and 
written some letters that had to be written, 
he went upstairs too. He found Lenore 
hemmed in between the balcony and 
Monsieur Cadelle. In fact, she sat so close 
to the geraniums that their sprays fell over 
her white gown ; and her companion’s arm 
rested on the arm of her chair. He just 
moved it when Andreas appeared. Other- 
wise he took no notice of his host’s presence, 
and continued to sit with his back turned 
towards him. Lenore tried to edge a little 
farther towards the geraniums, and she looked 
up at her husband. Monsieur Cadelle’s 
impertinent manner angered her, and she 
did not want Andreas to think she encouraged 
it. She could not make out just then what 
he thought, for it was too dark to see his face 
plainly. He sat down and lighted a cigar, 
and said nothing. Lenore could see Mon- 
sieur Cadelle’s face, and it was sulky; but 
very soon he got up and invited her to play 
a duet with him. They went inside, and 
Solomon remained on the balcony ; and the 
duet was soon over, and then he heard their 
voices, and wondered what they found to 
say. Presently he heard Monsieur Cadelle’s 
touch on the keys again, but only in a soft, 
unfinishing ripple—a mere cover, doubtless, 
for his words and his intolerable glances. 
Solomon threw away his cigar, and went 
into the drawing-room. “It grows cold—it 
grows late,” he said ; and Monsieur Cadelle 
rose to his feet and bade madame good- 
night. 

“To-morrow,” he said softly, as he pressed 
her hand ; and then he went downstairs, and 
on his way asked his host for a whisky-and- 
soda and another cigar. Solomon had no 
objection to supply him with both, but he 
objected to so many more minutes of his 














“She sat up with a little ery of surprise and joy” (see CHAPTER VI.) 
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company. When he had got rid of him, he 
went upstairs again to Lenore. 

“Have you a lesson to-morrow?” he 
asked. 

“Not a lesson exactly,” she said, with 
evident nervousness: “he has asked me to 
tea, to meet Mrs. Sampson, and we shall 
have some music.” 

“To tea? Where?” 

“At his rooms in Jermyn Street. He 
says he often has little tea-parties, but he 
has never asked me before.” 

“T would rather you did not go, Lenore,” 
said Andreas. 

Lenore looked at her husband, a remon- 
strance on her lips and disappointment in 
her eyes. But she saw the command in his 
face and not the affection and anxiety in his 
heart. “ Very well,” she said, and she went to 
her writing-table and wrote a note, and rang 
for a servant and sent it to the post without 
once looking at her husband. ‘Then, still 
standing at some distance from him, she 
said she was tired and would go to bed. 

He made no attempt to detain her, and so 
of course she felt very unhappy and cried 
herself to sleep; and he worked till mid- 
night and felt very unhappy too, and thought 
she had been ungracious and unloving, and 
had no idea that she had only been shy, 
and perhaps a little sorry to lose her tea- 
party. 

But next day at dinner Lenore told her 
husband she had seen Mrs. Sampson that 
afternoon. “It is very odd,” she said. 
“ Monsieur Cadelle had not invited her at all. 
He certainly said he had. She came to call 
on mamma when I was there, and stayed a 
long time. Isuppose he got confused. The 
concert was very confusing, because every 
one there wanted to talk to him. Mrs. 
Sampson says she knows six women who 
wear locks of his hair. It must be very 
trying to be fussed over by women in 
that way.” 

“Tt’s about what he’s good for,” said 
Andreas. 


Vv. 


Andreas took no immediate steps to 
separate Lenore from Réné Cadelle, partly 
because the difficulties in the way were 
great. He could have stopped his wife’s 
lessons, but he could not stop all her chances 
of meeting the young man. By this time 
Monsieur Cadelle knew a good many of 
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Lenore’s friends. Besides, a sentiment is 
fed rather than checked by violent oppo- 
sition. Andreas felt sure that he could not 
put an end to the matter as effectually as 
chance or change. 

But spring went by and summer came 
without any sign of change; and on the 
morning of Lenore’s birthday the post 
brought her a fantasia dedicated to her 
by Réné Cadelle. There was her name 
printed large on the title-page: her name 
and his beneath. It 
Solomon to see them so. 

“Tt is the ‘Lenore Fantasia,’” said Lenore, 
and she smiled a little as she turned the 
leaves’: “I know every note of it. He says 
it is emblematic. The chief so¢i/ is some- 
thing like the Venus music in 7annhduser, 
and then it changes to a dream melody 
with a rippling bass, and at the end there 
is a tangle—molto furioso—fortissimo.” 

“T have to catch an early train this 
morning,” said Solomon. “ Will you give me 
my coffee ?” 

“Don’t you take 
emblematic fantasia 
your wife?” 


above provoked 


any interest in an 
that 
said Lenore reproachfully ; but 
she poured out a cup of coffee and placed it 
near her husband’s plate. _ 

“What do you mean by ‘emblematic’ in 
this case?” asked Solomon. 

“T don’t know that I mean anything,” 
said Lenore, after some consideration. “It 
is Monsieur Cadelle’s | phrase, and I 
suppose I just repeated it. He says the 


is dedicated to 


dream melody came to him one evening 
when he was thinking of me.” 

Solomon 
Lenore began to open and read her birthday 


took up his 7Z%mes, and 
letters. But that was not the end of the 
“Lenore Fantasia.” A week later Solomon 
had to go with his wife to a dinner given 
by his aunt, Mrs. Trieste, a wealthy widow. 
Her only son, Fred Trieste, had recently 
made a romantic marriage with a cousin on 
his father’s side, a very pretty girl without a 
penny. The young couple were staying in 
London just now, and Mrs. Trieste gave 
dinners. in_ their and when she 
invited her nephew and his wife she invited, 
amongst others, the Sampsons and Réné 
Cadelle. She sent Lenore in to dinner on 
the young musician’s arm, and Mrs. 
Sampson she placed on his other side ; 
and Andreas, who sat opposite, observed 
that Monsieur Cadelle divided his attention 
equally between his dinner and Lenore. 


honour ; 
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He neglected Mrs. Sampson, and as the 
banquet proceeded she began to look sulky. 

After dinner, when the men went into the 
drawing-room, Andreas was rather surprised 
to receive an invitation from Mrs. Sampson 
to sit down beside her. To make room for 
him she dismissed a younger man who 
admired her, and she must have known that 
Solomon did not admire her at all. Never- 
theless, she beckoned to him, and he had to 
go. She sat a little apart on a small sofa, 
and she began to talk about books and plays 
and pictures, and she appealed to his 
opinion, and was altogether very flattering 
and cordial. From where they sat they could 
see Lenore with Monsieur Cadelle lolling at 
her side, and Solomon fancied that he could 
discover on other faces the disapproval he 
tried hard to keep out of his own. He 
hoped it was fancy, felt sure it was fact, and 
spent an uncomfortable quarter of an hour. 
Presently his cousin, Fred Trieste, strolled 
towards him, and drew a chair closer to 
the sofa and sat down. “I can’t get near 
Lenore,” he said, “so I’ve come to talk to 
you.” 

“They look very happy,” said Mrs. 
Sampson, in her self-complacent _ little 
contralto. “Monsieur Cadelle is apt to 
forget that there is any one in the room 
except himself and the woman he delights 
to honour.” 

“ He looks like a slug near a flower,” said 
Fred ‘Trieste bluntly. “Why does my 
mother invite him?” 

“You see why,” said Mrs. Sampson. 
Monsieur Cadelle had just risen 
seated himself at the piano. He 
round the room, played a few chords in 
prelude, and fixed his eyes on Lenore, who 
had moved slightly and was well in his view. 
Then he lifted his hands as high as his head, 
brought them down with a bang on the keys, 
and dashed into a whirling, wailing move- 
ment that Mrs. Sampson said was meant to 
describe a tortured soul. It changed very 
suddenly to a slow singing melody with a 

rippling bass. 

“Ts that a soul in bliss, then?” said Fred 
Trieste. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Sampson, “that is 
Lenore. This is the famous ‘Lenore 
Fantasia,’ you know.” 

Monsieur Cadelle rose from the piano 
looking very much exhausted. He wriggled 
away from a lady who sought to detain him, 
and sank down beside Lenore again. 


and 
looked 
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“Is the fantasia famous?” said 
Trieste, who had a fine taste for music. 
is tricky and noisy. Is it a great success?” 

“Oh, in that way? I don’t know,” 
said Mrs. Sampson. “Of course it has 
made Lenore famous amongst her friends 
—amongst Monsieur Cadelle’s pupils.” 

“ Surely it is not unusual for a musician to 
dedicate a work to a pupil,” said Solomon. 
“The pupil hardly deserves fame on that 
account.” 

“It is the most usual thing in the world,” 
said Fred Trieste, who saw that his cousin 
was exceedingly angry. ‘“ Hasn’t he dedi- 
cated anything to you?” 

“Tam not his pupil,” said Mrs. Sampson. 
“ Louis would not allow it.” 

“You recommended him 
observed Solomon. 

“T have not recommended him lately,” 
said Mrs. Sampson. “ Not since—well, not 
since Lenore has been so famous. But of 
course, as you say, there is no harm in a 
dedication, and it is a fine fantasia, in my 
opinion. I told him to call it Leédenschaft 
und Glick. Mrs. Trieste wants me, I| think. 
I am going to sing.” 

“And then people say there are no 
mosquitoes in England,” said Fred Trieste 
when Mrs. Sampson was out of hearing. 

Andreas did not speak. He was making 
up his mind. 

On the following 
father-in-law’s house without Lenore. She 
was going to the opera with the Sampsons, 
and afterwards to supper at the Autolycus. 
Solomon went to the Heidens’ without an 
invitation, and they made him welcome. 

“We hardly ever see Lenore 
said Mrs. Heiden after dinner. “She is 
swallowed up by her music and her new 
friends. Do you often let her go out at 
night without you, Solomon ?” 

“T am not always able to go,” 
Solomon. 

“ Then 


to Lenore,” 


day he dined at his 


now,” 


said 
‘““T have been very busy lately.” 
Lenore should stay at home 
too,” said Mrs. Heiden, whose views were 
indefensibly behind the times. ‘“ You leave 
her too much liberty, Solomon. She is only 
a child. Do you think that if she was at 
home still I should let her fly about the town 
at night with people like the Sampsons and 
that Monsieur Cadelle. Will they send her 
back in the carriage ?” 

“Last 
Solomon. 

“You give your opinion very freely,” said 


time she took a_ cab,” said 
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Mr. Heiden to his wife. “I have always 
told you that when once a girl is married her 
mother has nothing more to say.” 

“And I have always told you that you 
were mistaken,” said Mrs. Heiden. “I 
should think I ought to know more than 
Solomon does about the management of 
girls. I have brought up five daughters and 
married them, and he hasn’t so much as a 
sister.” 

“Would you like Lenore to go to Swit- 
zerland with you next Thursday?” said 
Solomon. 

The click of Mrs. Heiden’s knitting- 
needles stopped short, and she dropped her 
hands and stared at her son-in-law. 

“But we are going to be away six weeks,” 
she said. 

Never during the thirty years of her 
married life had she left her husband for 
six weeks. The exigencies of business 
had often taken him from her, and she had 
stayed at home, administered his house, and 
reared his children. 

“Yes,” said Solomon, “and when you 
come back I shall be free. I want to take 
Lenore to Holland and Belgium this year. 
She will like the old towns and_ the 
pictures.” 

“ But what will become of your house and 
you? Who will order your dinner ?” 

“Solomon will get a much better dinner 
at his club than Lenore gives him at home,” 
said Mr. Heiden. “ You have not brought up 
your youngest child to be a good house- 
keeper. Last time I was there the plates 
were cold, and the soup was as thick as 
porridge, and the gravies and sauces were a 
disgrace to Lenore.” 

“Tt is Solomon’s fault,” said Mrs. Heiden, 
taking up her knitting again. “He spoils 
her. I have always said so. I brought up 
Lenore as I did the others, but if a girl 
marries a man who will stand anything 
I should never have expected it of you, 
Solomon. I was afraid you might be rather 
hard on the child.” 

Andreas did not seem inclined to talk 
much. He lighted a second cigar, and 
presently came back to the subject of 
Switzerland. He arranged dates, and took 
an interest in routes, and spoke of the 
journey as a certainty for Lenore. 

“Did she propose it?” asked Mrs. 
Heiden. 

“No,” said Solomon. 

“TI suppose she likes the idea?” 








“T have not spoken of it yet,” said 
Solomon. “I wanted to make sure first 
that it would be convenient to you.” 

Mrs. Heiden felt puzzled and anxious, but 
she went on with her knitting and asked no 
more questions. 

“He is a good man, she said of her son- 
in-law when he had gone. 

“He isn’t such a fool as you seem to 
think him, either,” said Mr. Heiden. 

“Tt takes a wise man to manage a girl,” 
said his wife. 

“A well-brought-up girl ought to manage 
herself.” 

“So she would if there were no men in 
the world,” said Mrs. Heiden. 

Her husband brooded over this retort 
while he put away his cigars. 

“Why does Solomon send Lenore to 
Switzerland?” he asked. “Have they 
quarrelled ?” 

“ Solomon has told me nothing he has not 
told you. I have seen nothing you have 
not seen. What I know you should know,” 

“T know nothing except that Lenore 
has a very bad cook,” said Mr. Heiden, 
yawning. ‘Why don’t you tell her to get 
a better one?” 

“T might do that, perhaps,” said Mrs. 
Heiden. 

“In fact,” continued Mr. Heiden, “if she 
would attend more to her cook and less to 
her music ——” 

“T am not going to mention her music,” 
said Mrs. Heiden resolutely. “That is 
Solomon’s affair.” 


VI. 


It was late when Lenore came home—so 
late that Solomon had sent the servants to 
bed and let her in himself. 

“Have you come straight from the 
Autolycus?” he said. “It is nearly two 
o’clock.” 

“Tm sorry,” said Lenore. ‘“ Monsieur 
Cadelle was there too, you know, and after 
supper we went back with the Sampsons, 
and Monsieur Cadelle began playing, and 
Valerie began singing ; and then we all 
thought we should like a moonlight walk, 
but Mr. Sampson said at the last moment 
that he was too sleepy, so I walked as far 
as Regent Circus with Monsieur Cadelle, 
and then took a hansom. You see I have 
borrowed a hat and a dark cloak. I never 
dreamed that you would sit up.” 






















Lenore looked rather anxiously at her 
husband, and was relieved to find that he 
did not seem angry; yet she observed that 
he looked grave and that he dwelt lightly on 
what she said, as if he were preoccupied. 

“ Come into my room,” he said. “I want 
to talk to you.” 

“Now? But it is so late, Solomon.” 

“ Never mind for once,” said he. 

She sat down opposite him. It was a 
room given up to bookcases and a large 
writing-table and solid leather-covered 
chairs—a room in which Solomon of late 
had spent many solitary evenings. 

“T have been dining with your father and 
mother,” he began. 

Lenore looked up in surprise. “ You 
didn’t tell me you were going,” she said. 
“ Had they asked you?” 

“No, I went unexpectedly. 
for Switzerland next Thursday, 
be away six weeks.” 

“T must go and see them,” said Lenore ; 
“and I am so busy. I am helping Valerie 
with all her arrangements for next week, 
and I am rather behindhand with my own. 
The invitations must go out to-morrow.” 

“Tam afraid I don’t know what you are 
talking about, ”said Solomon. “I daresay 
I ought.” 

“Surely I have told you about our water 
picnics. Valerie is taking about twenty 
people to Henley next Wednesday, and on 
the Wednesday following I am going to take 
them to “The Swan” at Streatley. Monsieur 
Cadelle has been in England two years and 
has never seen Cleeve Lock.” 

“Tt is lucky that your invitations have not 
gone,” said Solomon. “I have been making 
arrangements for you that would interfere 
with them.” 

He knew that he had a difficult thing to 
do, and he had made up his mind that 
nothing Lenore said should harden his 
manner or give an edge to his tongue; but 
almost against his will the musician’s name 
acted like a call to arms. Lenore heard 
the determination in her husband’s tone, and 
she took fright at once. “I must keep my 
engagements,” she said. 

“You may do as you like all this week,” 
said Solomon. “On Thursday I want you 
to go with your father and mother to 
Switzerland.” 

His quiet way did not persuade Lenore to 
take this communication quietly. He saw 
that she was startled and unwilling. 


They start 
They will 
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“Go off to Switzerland—without you— 
for six weeks? Just now, too, when I am 
so busy. How can 1?” 

“T think you can,” said Solomon. 

“But did my father and mother propose 
it? Dothey need me? Are they ill?” 

“They are not ill,” said Solomon. “I 
proposed it.” 

“ Why ?” 

Lenore’s voice rang out indignantly, but 
her glance met her husband’s and grew 
abashed and undetermined. “I don’t want 
to go,” she said childishly. ‘“ Do you mean 
that you have arranged it with them before 
consulting me?” 

“T have arranged it with them,” said 
Solomon. 

“When did you settle in your own mind 
that I was to go?” 

“Last night.” 

“Last night?” repeated Lenore in a 
bewildered way. “Is it as sudden as that? 
But what happened last night? We dined 
with Mrs. Trieste.” 

“ Yes,” said Solomon. 

Lenore waited as if she expected him to 
say more, but he got up and closed the 
window and suggested by his manner that 
he considered the discussion finished. So 
she got up too. “1 won’t go away now,” 


she said. “I won’t be sent off like a 
child.” 
“Lenore,” said Solomon kindly, “you 


are a child, and I have not looked after you 
very well. But there is an end to that— 
and to other things.” 

“Let me stay at home,” said Lenore, 
and now she spoke in a tone of appeal ; but 
no words could have been as unyielding 
as her husband’s silence. ‘“ Solomon,” said 
Lenore, intent on an answer, “will you let 
me stay ?” 

“] wish you to go,” he said. 

“You mean that you insist ?” 

“Oh yes,” he said, at the end of his 
patience, “I insist. It should not be 
necessary, but if you make it necessary e 

His manner convinced Lenore that any 
further appeal would be useless. At last the 
moment she was always half-expecting had 
arrived. Solomon’s will clashed with hers, 
and his would prevail. What hurt and 
provoked her most was his reticence. If he 





had given reasons she could have shown 
that they were invalid—at least she thought 
so. But when he confined himself to the 
issue of orders, she could only say that they 
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were not agreeable to her, and yet, if he did 
not relent, submit to them. Deep down in 
her mind she was. willing to submit to 
Solomon, but she was not in the least willing 
to leave him. If he had offered to go with 
her, it would have been a different story. 
But he was over head and ears in work : all 
through the ensuing week he hardly saw 
his wife, and when they were together he 
took the Swiss journey for granted. Twice 
she tried to move him from his decision, 
but found that he remained inflexible and 
uncommunicative. So she packed her 
trunks and troubled about her husband day 
and night, and looked forward with an ache 
in her heart to their separation. 

Nevertheless, she was out and about a 
good deal, and she met Monsieur Cadelle 
more than once, and he threatened to put 
an end to himself when he heard that she 
was going away for a long time and that he 
had probably seen the last of her as a pupil. 
But he turned up alive and smiling for 
Mrs. Sampson’s picnic, and travelled in 
Lenore’s compartment and remained at her 
side all through the day. 
to come between them or to keep them 
company. Perhaps Mrs. Sampson had 
given the cue. At any rate, all the events 
of the day seemed to advertise their inti- 
macy, and Lenore grew a little tired of a 
duet that had a whole picnic-party as chorus. 
There were glances that vexed her, and she 
could imagine smiles and whispers more 
vexing still. However, she found herself in 
a boat alone with him after dinner. She 
had tried to avoid this #é¢e-d-/éte by moon- 
light, but Mrs. Sampson had detained her 
while the others started and then left her to 
Monsieur Cadelle. He managed, with some 
difficulty, to take the boat into a deserted 
backwater, and then Lenore discovered that 
he was in a very sentimental mood. 

“We could easily drown ourselves to- 
gether here,” he said. 


No one tried 


“T am not going to drown myself,” said 


Lenore She had never felt so little in- 
clined to respond to his sentiment, or so 
impatient of his glances, or so anxious to 
keep him at a distance. On the balcony of 
her own house, with Solomon close by, it 
was rather entertaining to be called an ange 
de beauté by a young man whose hair and 
eyes were undeniably fine. But out here in 
the moonlight and the silence, Lenore, a 
little to her own astonishment, found that 
his manner roused her shuddering dislike, 
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and in some measure her alarm. It troubled 
her to remember that she could not manage 
a boat, and that she was dependent on him 
to take her back to the inn. 

“JT am sure we ought to turn,” she said 
soon. “ The 9.43 is the last up train, and 
Mrs. Sampson asked us to be at ‘The Red 
Lion’ by a quarter-past nine.” 

“There is no hurry,” said Monsieur 
Cadelle. ‘“ What does it matter if we miss 
the train? It is very pleasant on the river. 
Let us stay here until we are tired of it.” 

Lenore stood up in the boat, and very 
nearly upset it. She frightened Monsieur 
Cadelle. 

“Sit down!” he shrieked ; “ you'll drown 
us both.” 

“T thought that was what you wanted,” 
she said ; and he scowled and said something 
between his teeth in French, then told her 
to sit down again. But she caught at a 
stump on the river bank and jumped on to 
dry land. “I am not going to miss the 
train,” she said. “I shall walk back to 
the inn.” 

Monsieur Cadelle watched her for a 
moment. Then he made the boat fast and 
jumped out after her. 

“] will walk with you,” he whispered. “‘ We 
are on the wrong bank, and we are sure to 
miss the train. I don’t care if we do. To- 
morrow we can go to Paris. Your husband 
won't follow us. In this country a man 
doesn’t defend his honour. He asks for 
damages.” 

“What do you know of honour?” cried 
Lenore, and she turned so hastily in her 
anger that she stumbled against Monsieur 
Cadelle ; and he caught her in his arms, and 
with a white and burning face he kissed her. 

That was the last straw. Lenore’s un- 
veiled dislike and distrust were expressed in 
the determination with which she pushed 
him from her. They were close to the 
river, and Monsieur Cadelle only just saved 
himself from tumbling headlong in. 

“Do you know that I cannot swim?” he 
said savagely ; “you have nearly committed 
manslaughter. Come back to the boat. If 
you prefer your hideous husband to me, why 
are we here together ?” 

Lenore hardly knew whether to laugh or 
cry at this reproach. She recognised that 
it was in some degree justified, and she felt 
ashamed of her folly ; and she recognised 
that she had wounded the young man’s 
vanity, and that he would never forgive her. 
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He began to row in sulky silence towards 
the inn. They made slow progress, and 
Lenore soon became very anxious about the 
time. She had never been in a boat before, 
except with Solomon, who was a good oars- 
man; and she had never seen him flurried 
and incapable. When at last Monsieur 
Cadelle reached the landing-stage, no one 
was visible except an inn servant, and he 
told them they had better run if they wanted 
to catch the train. So they ran, and were 
soon too much out of breath to speak, and 
hot and uneasy and tired of the day's 
work. 

When they got to the station, Monsieur 
Cadelle put on a spurt and outpaced Lenore. 
He emerged on a clear platform, the guard 
waved his flag, the carriage doors were shut, 
the train was actually in motion. But 
amidst indignant shouts from porters to 
stand back, he managed to wrench a door 
open and fall unwelcomed into a crowded 
compartment. Lenore, all dazed and help- 
less, watched him. As the train receded, 
she looked at the station clock. It was ten 
minutes to ten. 

She found that there was no other up 
train that night, but that she could send a 
telegram to Solomon. She did so, and then 
walked back to the “ Red Lion” and asked 
fora room. She was most unhappy, for she 
could not make up her mind what Solomon 
would think of her escapade. He would 
certainly be very angry, because her parents 
would either have to put off their journey or 
start without her. All the tragic and un- 
pardonable constructions that he might put 
on her absence were in her mind as she 
tried to fall asleep. She had seen Monsieur 
Cadelle in the compartment full of strangers, 
and now in her fancy she saw him slip away 
at the terminus without letting Mrs. Sampson 
know that he was there. Mrs. Sampson 
would believe that he had remained behind 
with Lenore ; the story would spread like 
wildfire, and would reach Solomon’s ears. 
She was so tired and miserable that she 
could imagine him acting on it, as he had 
acted about the Swiss journey, without 
giving her a chance of self-defence. Perhaps 
she would never see him, never live in his 
home again. His dark, clever face, his 
strength, his kindness, his unfailing patience, 
made a haven she loved and desired as she 
fell wretchedly asleep. 


She had slept and dreamed, and waked in 
a fright and begun to dream again, when 
the opening door and a flashing light made 
her think that day had come. She sat up 
with a little cry of surprise and joy, and held 
out her arms to Solomon. 

“Is it to-morrow?” she said; and he 
laughed and put his candle down. 

“Tt is nearly two o’clock,” said he. 

“But how did you get here? 
had any telegrams?” 

“No; I went to Paddington to meet you— 
I thought I would—and when I found they 
had left you behind, I thought I would 
come and look after you. Luckily there 
was a down train. You have been crying, 
Lenore.” 

“T have been crying my heart out. I 
thought you would perhaps be so angry 
that you would never want to speak to me 
again.” 

“On the contrary,” said Solomon, “I felt 
very anxious to speak to you. But, as you 
have been crying already ——” 

He was going to put his arm round-his 
wife, but she put both her hands against 
it and drew back from him, while she made 
her confession in a shamefaced voice. “ I’ve 
been loafing about in a boat all day with 
Monsieur Cadelle. At first I liked it, and 
then I hated it and hated him. He made 
silly speeches, and when I got out and said 
I would walk home, he got out too—and he 
kissed me—and I nearly pushed him into 
the water and drowned him. He can't 
swim, and he can’t row much, so we missed 
the train. We have quite done with each 
other. I hope I need never see him again.” 

“T gathered something of the kind from 
his manner,” said Solomon reflectively. 
“Mrs. Sampson sent me to him for news 
of you. She said you had been together 
all day. He was very rude and sulky. He 
told Mrs. Sampson that he had serious 
thoughts of leaving England for ever.” 

“Can you forgive me, Solomon?” 
Lenore ; and he drew her to him. 

“T ought never to have let it happen,” 
he said. “When I married a child like 
you ‘ 

“Tam not a child any longer,” said she. 
‘IT am a woman, and your wife; and you will 
see when I come back from Switzerland . 

“Switzerland!” said Solomon. “ But, my 
dear woman, you have missed your train.” 


Have you 


said 
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T would be quite out of place to 
attempt in these pages a lengthened 
and exhaustive account of the 

natural, economic and scientific causes of 
what, for want of a better term, may be 
called the ‘‘ American Invasion,” which 
has created so vivid a sensation and ap- 
prehension in the Old World. 

Almost simultaneously with the appear- 
ance of the United States as a conquering 
and colonising power, Europe has been 
appalled by the sight of America bursting 
her bonds and stepping armed cap-d-pied 
into the arena as an industrial giant of 
almost irresistible power, with the openly 
proclaimed determination to conquer the 
world’s markets and gain universal com- 
mercial supremacy. Not only are we to 
receive America’s raw materials—cotton, 
petroleum, grain, timber, copper, etc., as 
we gratefully do, “ not grudgingly, but of 
necessity ’—but we are also to be beaten 
on our own hearth, and to take by com- 
pulsion the manufactured articles, from 
steel and machinery down to the boots on 
our feet. ; 

Is this fear justified by facts? Are we 
doomed to a subordinate commercial 
position ? 

The developments of American in- 
dustry and commerce are so well known, 
if not fully appreciated hitherto by English- 
men, that one salient and_ striking in- 
stance will illustrate the state of affairs. 
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Lord Beaconsfield, with his inimitable 
gift of crystallising a world of facts into a 
striking phrase, said that the quantity of 
chemicals consumed by a nation was an 
index of its progress, prosperity and 
civilisation. It appears, however, to me 
that the production and consumption of 
pig-iron, that indispensable requisite of 
the world, is a more accurate gauge. 
INDEX OF A NATION’s 
PROGRESS, 


PIG-IRON THE 


The production of American pig-iron in 


tons is as follows. In— 
1860 1870 1880 1890 
121,223 1,665,179 3,835,191 9,202,703 
1900 1901 (approximate ). 


13,789,242 16,000,000 


These marvellous and almost incredible 
figures are alone a striking record of the 
astounding progress of industry in the 
United States of America, They mean 
that the unparalleled and unique natural 
resources and industry of the United 
States have practically increased as 120,000 
are to 16,000,o00o—surpassing the most 
wonderful record—15,000,000 tons having 
been consumed in the Union. 

It is difficult to realise the labour, 
knowledge and skill, required for the 
production—and the immense increase 
of population for the consumption—of 
these stupendous quantities; because it 
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must not be left out of consideration that 
every ton of this iron has been turned to 
some useful purpose for the benefit of 
mankind, in the shape of railways, ships, 
buildings, and the thousand-and-one uses 
to which iron and steel are put. 
The production of pig-iron in England 
is in— 
1898 
8,631,151 


1899 1900 1901 
9,305,519 8,908,690 8,200,000 


A comparison of these with the American 
figures would account for the spirit of 
pessimism, of almost hopelessness con- 
cerning the industrial future of England, 
which is so striking in the expressed 
opinion of to-day. 

These figures would seem to indicate 
that, while America is advancing by leaps 
and bounds, the United Kingdom is 
entering on the downward path of in- 
dustrial decadence ; because the American 
production in rgor1 was almost 23 millions 
more than in 1900 (notwithstanding two 
months’ strike), whereas the English was 
nearly one million less (viz. 708,690 tons) 
in rgor than 1900. 

Gauged by the iron consumption, the 
United Kingdom, while increasing rapidly 
in population, is falling off in production 
and in labour—which means that she 
is earning less to maintain herself than 
America, whereas America, with an in- 
creasing population, is earning proportion- 
ately more money. 


How ENGLAND 1S HANDICAPPED. 

This is indeed a striking state of 
affairs, and calls for an examination of 
the circumstances which cause it. 

The American has an_ incalculable 
advantage in the shape of raw material 
in boundless profusion: of copper, iron 
ore, timber, sugar, coal, resin, etc.—all 
of the best quality—obtainable at a low 
cost ; and above all, of food in unlimited 
supplies. 

America has also, through her produc- 
tion of the precious metals, through her 
industry and the prolific crops of her soil, 
a large and accumulated capital. This, 
combined with a limitless credit and an 
enormous annual surplus, enables her 
merchants fully to develop her natural 
resources, Capital is always obtainable 
for profitable undertakings, because the 
nation’s attention is practically concen- 
trated on commerce. 

But our own resources are so great that, 
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were we not handicapped by excessive 
mineral rents and royalties, and also by 
excessive railway rates arbitrarily levied 
by monopolist railway companies, we 
could, I am convinced, hold our own 
against all comers. 

As indicating how great a handicap 
these mineral rents and royalties are to 
our steel and iron trades, I may say 
that Mr. C. M. Percy, M.I.M.E., F.G.S., 
Lecturer at the Wigan School of Mines, in 
a pamphlet published in 1890 (and the 
position is muchthe same to-day), analysed 
the evidence given before the Royal Com- 
mission on Mineral Rents and Royalties ; 
and, as the result of that analysis, he 
came to the conclusion that the royalties, 
etc., on coal throughout the United 
Kingdom averaged 8d. per ton. 

Including the royalties onironstone, etc., 
it would to-day, I believe, be a conserva- 
tive estimate to put the mineral rents and 
royalties of this country at £6,000,000 per 
annum. Sir Charles Mark Palmer, M.P., 
one of the Royal Commissioners, said 
that he knew one colliery in Northumber- 
land which, on an output of 650,000 tons 
a year, paid a royalty of rod. per ton, or 
upwards of £27,000 per annum. 

One of the greatest evils is that of over- 
paid rents—that is to say, rents paid for 
minerals which by reason of causes beyond 
their control the owners cannot work 
during the term of their lease. ‘‘One 
exceptionally well managed colliery firm in 
Lancashire,” says Mr. Percy, ‘‘ has alone 
paid over £300,000. Another Lancashire 
firm went into liquidation which had paid 
480,000 in overpaid mine rent.” And 
he gives it as his opinion that “the actuai 
amount now standing (1890) as overpaid 
mine rents is certainly hundreds of 
thousands, and it may be even millions 
of pounds.” 

As regards ironstone royalties, Mr. 
Percy puts them at from 2s. 6¢. down 
to 6d. per ton. 

THE Enormous RoyALties LEVIED. 

Summarising a statement sent him by 
Mr. John Dennington, Secretary of the 
Cleveland Mine Owners’ Association, Mr. 
Percy shows that in the thirty-seven years 
ending 1886, the total output of ironstone 
for the Cleveland district was 130,909,946 
tons, on which £3,000,000 had been 
paid in royalties. ‘From this,” he adds, 


** 40,000,coo tons of Cleveland pig-iron 
was made, on which the total amount of 
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royalty paid on the ironstone, and the 
coal (and the limestone reckoned at three- 
halfpence per ton), has been 46,000,000.” 
Again he says: “ The mining industry has 
been depressed... for ten years, up to 
1888, and during that period wages have 
been quite low enough, colliery pro- 
prietors’ and mine workers’ profits, taking 
them all round, have scarcely been visible, 
and royalty owners have received upon 
coal and ironstone and limestone cer- 
tainly not less and probably more than 
£,60,000,000, out of a very considerable 
portion of which nothing has gone for 
local rates, whilst the two other parties, 
colliery proprietors and colliery workmen, 
have had to pay all local calls. It 
appears,” he adds, “that under a special 
Act of Parliament ironstone workers are 
empowered to deduct one-half of all 
local rates from mine royalties, but this 
Act does not apply to coal mines.” Why 
not? The working of the royalty necessi- 
tates the presence of some thousands of 
miners. The presence of these miners 
necessitates public expenditure on such 
local services as roads, paving, street- 
lighting, sanitation, police, schools, and 
water-supply. ‘The miners cannot live in 
the district, and therefore the royalty 
cannot be worked, unless such services 
be provided. Surely, then, it is not asking 
too much to require that in this respect 
the receivers of coal royalties shall be put 
on the same footing as the receivers of 
ironstone royalties. 
ROYALTIES IN FRANCE AND GERMANY. 
Most instructive is Mr. Percy’s com- 
parison showing “on the authority of the 
Royal Commission on the Depression in 
Trade, how mineral royalties oppress 
English iron and steel makers, and do 
not oppress those with whom we have an 
ever-increasing competition. In Germany,” 
he says, “which in many industries has 
been of late years a very keen, and too 
often a successful competitor, the owner- 
ship of coal is vested in the State, and 
also the iron ore. ‘The royalty on coal is 
fixed at 2 per cent. on the profits of the 
undertaking, and on iron ore there is no 
royalty at all. No objection on the part 
of the owner of the soil is allowed to 
prevent the mineral on his property being 
worked, such prohibition being considered 
as inconsistent with the interests of the 
nation, In France. . . all coal and iron- 
stone belongs to the State. The fixed 
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rents are indeed nominal, amounting to 
4d. per acre, and the royalty is based 
upon 5 per cent. of the profits. Supposing 
that we in England make 2s. a ton profit 
upon our coal—a sum which would 
represent, say about £20,000,000 a year ; 
or, even supposing we made no profit at 
all, our royalty charges would average 
approximately 8¢. per ton. But if a 
German colliery proprietor realises 2s. 
profit a ton, his royalty would be about 
12. per ton, and his French rival would 
have a charge of 1}@. If neither of them 
made any profits, neither of them would 
pay any royalty at all.” In Belgium and 
Spain also the minerals belong to the 
State, and the royalty charges are very 
light, that on coal in Belgium being 24 
per cent. on the profits. 

We may summarise as under his state- 
ment of the burdens borne by our three 
leading industries as compared with the 
charges upon the same industries on the 
Continent :— 

France. Germany. England 


s. a.® a 8 & 
Pig-iron (per ton). oO 8 o 6 4 6 
Ship plates ,, « 1. 250 5 9 
Steel rails ca. ge ee oo 36 


A WARNING TO THE ‘Sf GENTLEMEN 
OF ENGLAND.” 


In America, as a rule, the minerals 
are owned by those engaged in working 
them, and they thus escape _ royalty 
charges and all vexatious covenants and 
restrictions, such as those to which the 
iron and steel trade is exposed in this 
country. In addition to this there are, 
of course, heavy protective duties. But 
for these, and but for the fact that it has 
absolute control of such vast mineral 
deposits, the Steel Trust, which is now 
threatening our steel and iron trade with 
incorporation or extinction, could not 
possibly maintain its proud position. 
This fact is being more and more clearly 
realised in the States, where the feeling 
against the Trusts is gathering strength. 

Iam not the man to support any wild 
and revolutionary theories of confisca- 
tion, but the mineral rents and royalties 
of this country are undoubtedly excessive, 


and I would warn the “gentlemen of 


England” that property has duties as 
well as rights, and that if, while shirking 
those duties, as in the manner of local 
rates, they impose on trade and industry 
burdens grievous to be borne, which they 
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themselves touch not with one of their 
little fingers, they will only have them- 
selves to thank should such _ theories 
become more and more popular. ‘The 
miners work for the wages they receive ; 
the colliery owners also earn their profits, 
when they get them, and those profits 
over a term of years will not average over 
5 per cent. on the capital worked. If, 
therefore, special taxation is to be imposed 
upon those connected with the mining 
industry, it should surely be levied upon 
the royalty owners rather than upon the 
coal owners and the miners ; for it is they, 
and not the foreigner, who will have to 
pay the tax upon exported coal. 

EpucaTION IN AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 

The Americans are blest with a splendid 
system of education, and their country 
has some well-equipped and well-endowed 
universities—thanks to the unparalleled 
munificence of her rich men; and these 
educational advantages are applied by 
the poor and rich alike to their specific 
callings. 1 was much struck with the 
large number of highly educated and well- 
informed men devoting the knowledge 
they have acquired to their business ; and 
I could not fail to contrast them with 
the sons of wealthy Englishmen, who by 
preference refuse to turn these educational 
advantages to business. ‘Trade in America 
is esteemed as a calling ; here it is looked 
upon as a means to a life devoted to 
games and sport, and to entering a circle 
of social distinction. 

To avail ourselves of every possible 
improvement it is not only requisite that 
workmen should be educated, but it is, 
in my opinion, indispensable that a more 
practical education should be given 
those occupying higher places. Although 
the workmen in many instances invent 
new tools or discover a method of econo- 
mising both labour and material, it is 
the employer who must decide upon the 
purchase. It is his province to dis- 
criminate and gauge such matters at their 
real value. To do this, technical know- 
ledge is required; and if he lacks the 
necessary education, or if, instead of 
applying himself to the practical side of 
production, he devotes an undue portion 
of his time during his youth to the 
elaborate study of the classics, he is 
handicapped in the world of commerce. 
These classics, although of great value 
in preparing the mind and polishing the 
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intellect, will not enable him to cope with 
the difficulties of the ever-varying phases 
of manufacture and trade. ‘The eloquence 
of Demosthenes may have affected Philip, 
but it would not have perfected the Davy 
lamp. 
THE AMERICAN BusINEss Man. 

It is undoubted that the energy, push, 
and restless activity of the business man 
and manufacturer is more marked in 
America than in this country, and keeps 
him alert as to changes in the trading 
world, scientific developments and im- 
provements, whereby he becomes a more 
efficient manager and salesman. ‘To this 
is added the courage of experimenting, 
and the acute perception when machinery 
—though it be new—is deficient and can 
be improved upon, and the financial 
resource of daring to reject the com- 
paratively inefficient for an improved type. 
He grasps the fact that immediate ex- 
penditure may result in an ultimate saving 
of cost; in other words, he realises that 
only the strongest industrially can survive ; 
that the best and most modernly equipped 
works, managed by the most enlightened 
and scientific intelligence, must lead in 
the commercial struggle of the race for 
supremacy. His criterion is a profitable 
result. He does not work on precon- 
ceived ideas ; he carefully examines them 
with a free and open mind before rejecting 
them ; he unhesitatingly searches for an 
improved method, and when found un- 
flinchingly adopts it. 

The same enlightened spirit actuates 
him in his dealings with labour. He 
assures himself that the wages he pays 
secure the most efficient work. He allows 
no patriarchal feeling to cloud his judg- 
ment. Where a more efficient workman 
is obtainable, he is procured, and room is 
found by displacing the less active and 
intelligent. He gladly and willingly pays 
good wages for good services (and whilst 
recognising a minimum wage, he insists 
upon a minimum amount of work) and 
gives a premium for extra labour and 
efficiency. He pays extra wages, not 
only for overtime worked, but for extra 
work done. 


THE BRITISH WORKMAN AND THE 
AMERICAN. 


This attracts the best labour not only 
in America but from Europe. I do 
not maintain, nor do I think, that the 
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American workman excels individually the 
Briton. On the contrary, I am told that 
frequently in American works, where the 
premium or bonus system exists, those 
that earn the highest wages are the 
Britons. 

In the management, he (the American) 
again procures the best men, and in this 
capacity Iam glad to have also met my 
own countrymen. Relatively money does 
not enter into his calculations. He wants 
the best, and knows there is only one 
way to obtain and retain it. This is 
another important factor towards the 
achievement of his great object—viz., 


the most successful and highly profitable 
results possible. Age and length of 


service are not considered a guarantee of 
efficiency or a proof of capacity—and, on 
the other hand, are not a drawback or a 
disqualification. 

The man is chosen for his ability, his 
energy, and his capacity. He knows 
what is expected of him—viz., unstinted 
work, successful organisation and _profit- 
able results—and that, if not successful, 
he will be unhesitatingly superseded. 

The American manufacturer has an 
immense advantage in the transport 
facilities—v.e., the larger locomotives and 
waggons, and the heavier trains—which 
unquestionably tend to cheapen transport, 
and to give greater facility and speed 
in handling material. In this respect, 
however, though immeasurably superior, 
they, like ourselves, are very far from 
perfection. 


Toots, TRUSTS, AND THE STEAM 
CARRYING TRADE. 

I was much struck with the wonder- 
fully planned and organised facilities for 
handling material: as, for example, at 
one works they have arrangements by 
which steamers of six to seven thousand 
tons are loaded or discharged in a few 
hours ; the exact figures being, for a 6400- 
ton vessel : 
Loading : 


time occupied 3 hrs. 45 min. 
Discharging : 


” 9 nd 34 

Again, the Americans display great 
ingenuity with tools. ‘They have developed 
extraordinary cleverness in adapting them 
to save labour and secure accuracy. 

In one branch of commerce, however, 
America undoubtedly takes inferior rank, 
and that is in the steam carrying trade 
—one in which the future is so closely 
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wrapped. So far they cannot compete 
with us ; and in order to ensure to them- 
selves a portion of it, they have passed 
stringent Navigation Laws forbidding the 
carriage in foreign bottoms from one 
American port to another, and they are 
even talking of excluding us from carrying 
goods from an American port to the 
Philippines. It is good that our supremacy 
is undoubted, because the freight that we 
earn partly enables us to pay for the 
foodstuffs we bring, it being immaterial 
whether our imports are paid for by goods 
or freight. 

Nobody can be interested in American 
commerce without forming an opinion as 
to the morality and wisdom of trusts. 

I unhesitatingly condemn all monopolies 
and combinations tending to unnatural 
prices. They are wrong and _ against 
national policy, and, I believe, bound to 
be ultimately unsuccessful. ‘The United 
States Government failed to force up the 
price of silver ; the Amalgamated Copper 
Company has egregiously failed to keep 
up the price of copper. Any group 
sufficiently financially powerful can, by 
accumulating a non-perishable article, 
temporarily force up the price, but nobody 
can enable them to sell all these goods at 
the artificial figure thus reached, 


ADVICE TO ENGLISHMEN. 

To sum up :— 

America has greater natural resources 
than Great Britain. America, spurred by 
the incentive to make her industry, has 
been more receptive of ideas than Great 
Britain ; but I see no reason for the tinge 
of hopelessness that, to me, is such a 
saddening feature in English writings on 
this subject. 

Englishmen still have courage, perse- 
verance, brains, capital, and the power of 
learning and improving their methods. 

‘* Sweet are the uses of adversity, : 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 


We require competition, opposition and 
adversity to grasp the, to us at one time 
incomprehensible fact, that we are neither 
omnipotent nor omniscient, that as our 
fathers have struggled to obtain supremacy, 
so we their sons must struggle to maintain 
it, and be determined that if America’s 
natural advantages are unique and 
superior to ours, we will be their equals 
in commercial, mental, physical and 
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political aptitudes. We can work, think, 

learn and speculate (I use this word as 

synonymous with enterprise), and we 

have a free and just form of Government. 
THE POISON OF PROTECTION. 

I recommend high thinking, strenuous 
mental and physical toil ; and I earnestly 
warn my countrymen against the poison 
of Protection, which is insidiously being 
instilled into our veins. 

My opinion is, that all public men who 
desire the welfare of this nation should 
oppose what I may term the revival of 
Protection, or the interference of Govern- 
ment in favour of one portion of the 
community to the detriment of the other. 
Government (/.e. the State) must not take 
sides, but should leave commerce and 
industry to work out their own salvation. 
Opposition and competition are great 
incentives to progress, work and_in- 
vention; whereas trades protected by 
import duties are inclined to become 
apathetic. ‘The State must maintain law, 
order, and liberty, defending the weaker 
by proper supervision of conditions in- 
jurious to health and safety of life ; but 
beyond this should not interfere. The 
object of Protection is to artificially foster 
by legislation the manufacture at home 
of certain articles by excluding similar 
articles produced abroad even at lower 
prices. Now, the public want to make 
their money go as far as possible, and to 
enhance prices in this manner is to inflict 
a wrong on them. 

I contend that Protection in England 
would not pay commercially. ‘To illus- 
trate: We still hold the fort in ship- 
building. What is ship-building? It is 
the bringing together and working up in 
Great Britain of raw material obtained 
at the lowest price from different parts 
of the world—which operation involves a 
very large expenditure of wages. The 
steel in steamers is made from ore pro- 
duced in Spain, Algiers, and Sweden ; 
the brass from Spanish and American 
copper ; spelter is produced in Germany, 
and tin obtained from Asia; the wood- 
work is made from lumber imported from 
Sweden, Russia, Canada, America, and 
our Colonies; the paint from Spanish, 
Australian, and American lead ; the rope 
from Russian and Manilla hemp. 

Now, to build a steamer at a satisfactory 
price, and to pay the immense wages bill, 
these articles must be bought at the lowest 


possible price. If Parliament, with the 
object of protecting English lead, iron, 
copper and tin mines, British forests, etc., 
were to impose import duties, the cost 
of the steamers would be increased, the 
demand would fall off, and the amount 
distributed in wages would be materially 
reduced, whereby the whole community 
would suffer. 


THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES. 

Again, many talk glibly on the iniquity 
of allowing the foreigner to send in cheap 
sugar, fruit, meat, and other necessaries 
of life. Is Parliament to be induced to 
advance the price of these in order to 
increase the means of a limited class of 
the community ? 

If it is desirable that the five million 
Londoners should have cheaper coal, it 
is obviously also desirable that they should 
not have the prices of the necessaries of 
life increased. ‘Taxation of these necessi- 
ties is a curtailment of the income of the 
consumer. It seems to me ridiculous to 
assert that small import duties are not 
felt. Can five to twenty million pounds 
be raised out of our pockets without being 
felt ? 

If, then, no tax is to be levied on our 
exports, and no tax is to be levied on our 
imports, in the interest of the nation at 
large, how is the country to pay for 
the exceptional increased national ex- 
penditure? I see nothing for it but to 
take up the question of taxation of land 
values—a question too large for me to go 
into on the present occasion. 

Trade must be free and unhampered ; 
a nation cannot sell unless it buys; it 
cannot protect one class without injuring 
another. Commerce is barter: the ex- 
change of commodities we have and do 
not want for those we want and do not 
Possess. 


PROTECTION IN AMERICA. 


A striking argument, I think, against 
Protection is America—the country far 
excellence of Protection. Her manu- 
facturers induced Congress practically to 
prohibit the import of European manu- 
factures, on the plea that she could not 
compete. Yet now she, by competing 


successfully with other nations, pioves 
that her natural and other advantages 
are superior to those of other nations, 
some of whom, alarmed at her invasion, 
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cry out for the prohibition of American 
imports into their countries. 

But it would appear that the last word 
in this controversy is far from having been 
spoken. The returns of the Philippine 
Trade for the last quarter of the year 
are comforting. They show that the 
trade supremacy of Great Britain in the 
islands is increasing. Jmforts are valued 
at the total of $7,854,333, of which the 
share of the United States was $1,064,744. 
Exports for the quarter were $5,575,034. 
Great Britain’s share, both home and 
colonial, is by far the biggest of any 
country. Of the /mports England was 
responsible for $903,175, British East 
Indies for $1,057,399, and Hong Kong 
merchandise—most of which was from 
British traders there —for $1,509,353. 
Out of the sum of one and a half million 
dollars which was collected for duty, 
English cotton paid all but two hundred 
thousand. In L£xforts England led the 
way with 1,867,798—the United States 
being no less than half a million dollars 
behind. 


TRADES UNIONS. 


Protection brings me on to Trades 
Unions. ‘These, like most other things 
in this world, have a bad and good side. 
In my judgment they have enormously 
benefited the working classes and thereby 
the whole community. ‘They have made 
labour the equal of capital: the old class 
inferiority has vanished, T hope for ever. 

Trades Unions have increased the 
dignity of labour ; they have assisted the 
general development of Co-operative 
Societies. They have by electing their 
own Members of Parliament placed their 
views before the nation, and they have, 
thanks to the efforts of some of their 
leaders (some men of wisdom, modera- 
tion, foresight, and ability) enabled em- 
ployers to discuss and amicably settle 
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many points of difference. They have, 
above all, saved this country from the 
curse of political strikes and anarchical 
and destructive movements. 

Labour in Great Britain knows that 
by its organisations their members have 
cbtained, and will obtain, terms that 
favourably compare with their Continental 
brethren. The workman here by law can 
enforce his own terms when they are just. 

But, alas! there is another side of the 
shield. Perfection is impossible. The 
neo-unionism tyrannically opposes the 
introduction of labour-saving appliances 
and machinery, and by oppressive and 
restrictive edicts relating to the manage- 
ment of works, hampers trade, increases the 
cost of production and sends much work 
to other countries. ‘This is another and 
suicidal form of Protection. 

The cheaper and better we can produce, 
the more work we shall have. ‘The more 
work we have, the more wages we can pay ; 
the more wages we can pay, the better for 
the working classes and for the whole 
nation. I feel sure they will ultimately see 
the force of this argument, and recognise 
that labour and capital are allies—not foes. 
Those leaders who fail to advance this 
doctrine are not true to their calling. 

This union of labour and capital, work- 
ing harmoniously, produces wealth, happi- 
ness, and comfort. When they fight, the 
result is poverty, privation and misery. 

If we educate ourselves, if we avail 
ourselves of those advantages we have ; 
if our masters attend to their business, 
if our workmen give a good day’s work 
for a good day’s* wage, we shall not fail 
to maintain a prominent position in 
commerce. “ Perseverance, self-reliance, 
energetic effort are doubly strengthened 
when you rise from a failure to battle 
again. Persist, persevere, and you. shall 
find most things attainable that are 
possible.” 
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‘Tis probably unnecessary to inform 
the intelligent reader that moose 
and elk are synonymous terms for 

the largest deer of the northern latitudes 
of Europe and North America. ‘The 
wapiti or giant red deer ot North America 
is colloquially called elk out west, but is 
an entirely different and more graceful 


animal, with long tined, not palmated, 
horns. ‘lhe moose, or elk proper, ranges, 
I am told, all through Northern Russia 


(though I have not been there to see), as 
well as in Sweden and parts of Norway ; 
also, as is well known, through Canada, 
British Columbia, and parts of the United 


States, ithe tnest known specimens of 
moose having been killed in’ Alaska. 
From a sportsman’s point of view, a 
good bull-elk is worth some trouble to 
obtain. He stands nineteen hands or so 
at the shoulder, weighs about 1,000 Ilbs., 
say from 7o to 80 stone clean, carries 
a massive palmated head; is dark-grey 
to black in colour; knows well how 
to look after himself, and, with the ex- 


ception of the large pachyderms of India 
and South Africa, is the nearest living 
approach to the big-game of prehistoric 
times. His peculiar characteristics are an 
enlarged, almost prehensile upper lip and 
nostril, a low-carried head, high withers 
and great length of limb, also a small 
pendant of hairy skin under his throut 

use unknown. His powers of scent and 
hearing—his main safeguard against 
hostile approach — are _ preternaturally 
acute, and he appears to nave the power 
of going through thick cover in an extra- 
ordinarily noiseless and rapid fashion. 
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His food is the leaf and young twigs of 
the birch; the bark, leaf, and twigs of 
the mountain ash, and the young branches 
of the spruce fir, the latter chiefly in the 
winter. 

When I first’ visited Norway, 
thirty years ago, there was no elk hunting 
to be had in that country. ‘loo much 
hunting, too short a close time, and 
probably some poaching, had there re- 
duced the stock of elk almost to the 
vanishing point; and the Norwegian 
Government, with more reason and 
wisdom than has been displayed by them 


some 


1 quite recent game legislation, enacted 
an absolute close time for elk for many 
years, in order to save this fine wild 


animal from extinction. In spite of some 
continued poaching—chiefly practised, | 
believe, in Sweden, whence the elk range 
to and fro from Swedish forests to Nor 
wegian valleys and birch-clad fjelds—this 
close time has had its due effect, and 
for the past twelve years or thereabouts 
some fair sport with the elk has at times 
been obtained in Norway and Sweden, 
and some good heads secured by British 
and also by German and native sportsmen, 
during the short in September 
when hunting is now allowed. The 
present elk-shooting season in Norway 
is from September 1oth to 3oth 

The weak part of existing legislation is 
that, though the number of elk allowed 
to be killed on each farm and Govern- 
ment district is strictly limited, yet no 
distinction of sex is recognised: cows, 
equally with bulls, are allowed to be 
killed up to the number limit. One 


season 
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reason for this is stated to be that elk 
pair; but J find this difficult to believe, 
and it is naturally a statement almost 
impossible of proof. ‘The bull-elk, from 
my short personal acquaintance of his 
physique, appearance, and habits, does 
not strike me as an animal likely to be 
monogamous and a faithful spouse. ‘The 
theory is also contrary to one’s experience 
of the deer tribe generally. As elk are 
nowhere too numerous, the cows should, 
in my opinion, be strictly protected by 
law, and only bulls allowed to be killed, 
in order to maintain and inerease the 
stock. 

‘To come now to some details of the 
sport. Not long since a combination of 
lucky circumstances brought me to a 
certain Norske valley that shall be name- 
less, intent on my first elk-hunt. I had 
long had experience of woodland stalking, 
particularly with red deer and wapiti, but 
had never seen an elk, except in a picture, 
and naturally looked forward to my first 
bull with some keenness. 

A word here on woodland big-game 
stalking. It is saz generis, a sport of its 
own, and to some extent requires different 
tactics and equipment, and even a dif- 
ferent kind of skill in rifle-shooting to 
those and that of stalking in the open— 
such as in a Scotch deer forest, for ex- 
ample, or on a reindeer fjeld. In the 
former sport binoculars are generally pre- 
ferable to a telescope, being handier and 
with a larger and lighter field. ‘The use 
of a trained dog is often necessary. ‘The 
game is usually not seen till well within 
range. It is more a game of hide-and- 
seek than of strictly scientific geographical 
approach, though the power of reading 
game signs accurately is essential. Last, 
but not least, the knack of shooting 
rapidly, as well as accurately, and at 
moving game, is necessary for success 
in woodland stalking. In the open stalk 
the game is seen perhaps for hours before 
a shot is obtained, which should be a 
quiet one at a feeding or lying animal 
unconscious of danger. In woodland 
hunting fresh signs may be plentiful, but 
the game is usually invisible until a few 
moments before the shot, which generally 
has to be taken at an animal moving or 
on the alert. What a concentration of 
excitement is here when ‘‘drawing the 
bead”! It may be the chance of a week 
or a season at a big beast, for a coveted 
trophy, which if once missed, may not 
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occur again. ‘The chance has come 
suddenly, perhaps unexpectedly. All de- 


pends on the accurate working of hand 
and eye within, say, a particular three 


seconds of time. ‘To take good aim 
under exciting conditions, and yet to 


shoot quickly, requires some self-control, 
and also the training of actual experience 
of this form of sport, as well as a thorough 
knowledge of the weapon used. ‘The 
tyro will either take a snap-shot, as at 
a woodcock in cover, or else he will fail 
to get his piece off before the game has 
moved out of sight. Luck, it is needless 
to say, plays a considerable part in wood- 
land sport at times.  Big-game hunters 
are usually superstitious, and in many 
small ways pay homage to the goddess 
of chance. I had long known that elk- 
hunting in Norway, as well as in Canada, 
Was an uncertain and somewhat ‘“‘chancey ” 
business. ‘This, no doubt, is one of its 
attractions. Sportsmen of my acquaint- 
ance have hunted elk for years without 
getting a good head ; and to go a fortnight 
or so, or even a season, without a shot 
or a kill, has not been an unheard-of 
occurrence among Norwegian elk-hunters. 
It was as well, therefore, to be prepared 
for disappointment. 

We were a syndicate of three, a quad- 
ruped and two bipeds. First and most 
important there was Rover the dog, a 
prick-eared, curly-tailed, silk-coated Norske 
collie, whose keen nose and quiet sagacity 
found the game with unerring instinct. 
He was held in leash by Ivor the hunter, 
who knew the ground and had eyes like 
a hawk for hair or sign ; while the writer, 
the third of the trio, did the shooting with 
a double ‘500 express rifle when oppor- 
tunity, at uncertain intervals, came. Johan, 
the landlord, whose house overlooking 
the river was our headquarters and base 
of operations, also occasionally accom- 
panied us. He knew the forest, wanted 
a supply of winter meat, and was desper- 
ately keen for blood. , 

Our stalking-ground was a large tract 
of Government land, about twenty miles 
long by ten broad, which I had somewhat 
unexpectedly secured at the last moment, 
carrying the right to kill four elk. It 
was not in a well-known elk district, and 
had not, so far, been regularly stalked ; 
nor had it as yet yielded the limit of 
four elk in any one season. ‘The previous 
year a friend of mine had killed a good 
bull on the ground. 
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MOOSE HUNTING IN NORWAY. 


The opening day saw us in the forest 
at an early hour. From the river banks 
the valley was clothed with dense spruce 
woods, gradually mingling with birch and 
mountain ash, until, some miles back, 
and 2,000 feet upwards, the forest changed 
to birch wood and scrub. Here and 
there were open yellow marshes, boggy 
and moss-grown. In the shade of the 
woods the ground was carpeted with moss 
and grass, while cranberries, blue-berries, 
and bilberries grew in profusion, a constant 
temptation to the thirsty hunter. In places 
the fir woods opened, and it was possible 
to see some hundreds of yards here and 
there. If I can only see a_ bull-elk, 
thought I, anywhere within range, surely 
I can kill him: a great brute, six feet 
high, and with four times the vulnerable 
area of a woodland stag! But pride goes 
before a fall. Within three hours from 
the start, where the forest changed on 
the higher ground into mingled birch 
and pine, we came suddenly into sight 
of a good bull-elk lying down, and—I did 
not kill him. No fresh tracks had been 
seen, but though Rover had in his own 


method given us previous warning of 


some kind of game at hand, it was an 
instance of a practically unexpected as 
well as a sudden chance. Following the 
direction of Ivor’s pointing finger, I made 
out the dark outline and massive horns 
of the first living elk I had ever set 
eyes on. I can see him now. My rifle- 
bead was promptly on his shoulder as 
he rose, a hundred yards away ; but some 
demon of over-caution prompted me to 
dwell on the aim until he stood upright. 
It was but a question of seconds. He 
will stand for a moment, thought I, and 
give himself away. But not a bit of it. 
In the act of rising and without a pause 
he swung round the birch-trees, giving 
me but a snap-shot at his great grey 
haunches, and was gone. He was ob- 
viously hit, for here was a splash of blood. 
We followed his trail for a mile or more ; 
but the great hoof-tracks showing strong 
and deep, with gigantic stride and with 
no apparent check, gave no hope of a 
badly wounded elk. We saw no more 
elk that day, and returned home later 
on, a somewhat dejected trio. I relieved 
my feelings on the way back by putting 
an express bullet through a willow-grouse 
sitting on a tree, thus providing a meal 


for Rover; and further consoled myself 


by killing a seventeen-pound salmon in 
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the river on my return. After dinner 
I spent an hour or so in vainly en 
deavouring to explain to the satisfaction 
of Ivor, the landlord, and myself why 
I had not taken the chance two seconds 
earlier ‘on the rise.” ‘The whisky-punch 
slightly alleviated the situation and soothed 
our feelings. But that bull was yet to be 
mine. 

Three days later Rover, in the heart 
of the forest, informed us in unmistak- 
able canine language that we had there 
and then disturbed an elk in his midday 
couch. ‘There was the bed, and there 
the fresh gigantic track, which had been 
with me in imagination like a nightmare 
since the first day, showing that a good 
bull had heard us, or winded us, and 
departed, noiselessly and swiftly, unheard 
and unseen. For five mortal hours, led 
by Rover, we followed that track. Is 
he never going to rest? An eight-foot 
stride at least, and for six miles in a 
straight line, back to the hill where I 
saw my first bull. Can it be the same 
animal? I thought. We gave him, and 
ourselves, an hour’s rest for lunch, and so 
endeavoured to dispel in his mind all 
suspicion of pursuit. At last he has 
taken a pull. Yes, here he has walked, 
has bathed, has stood, has fed. We crawl 
gently on through dense birch cover. 
Rover is tired, and for once allows his 
attention to be distracted by a_ brood 
of willow-grouse. They get up in all 
directions, with a noise and flutter that, 
apparently, to our anxious senses, can be 
heard for miles. Our muttered anathemas 
follow them. Ivor begins to eat berries, 
and I follow his example. Our hearts sink 
low. My rifle is twice the weight it was. 

A little farther we proceed, and now 
the wood opens; it is possible to see 
a hundred yards or more, here and there. 
Now Rover quickens into unmistakable 
animation. Every fibre of his handsome 
dark-grey-coated body, his pricked ears 
and_ sniffing nostril, tell us in language 
as plain as a printed book that he has 
winded, not spoor, but elk. Our advance 
is more cautious still. Suddenly, ‘‘See 
here,” says Ivor, in a hoarse whisper, 
standing a yard in front of me, and 
pointing past a spreading fir-tree with his 
finger. I spring a yard in front of him, 
and see through the trees, one hundred 
and sixty yards or more down the hill, 
the great dark body we have for days 
been looking for. A single stride will 
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take the elk out of sight. Fortunately 
his head is behind a tree, and he has 
not seen us, though he may have heard 
something ; I control with difficulty the 
impulse to shoot standing, on sight. 1 
sit down, elbow on knee, and draw a full 
sight on the black side. ‘Lhe distance 
is too great to take a free shot from the 
shoulder. 1 will run, for three seconds, 
the chance of his moving. It seems 
ages before I can get the bead steady 
on his side, before 1 can or will press 


the trigger. ‘The smoke clears. Surely 
he moved very slowly away. We—Ivor, 


Rover, and I—run down the hill a neck- 
and-neck race to where he stood when | 
shot, and on through thick cover for a 
hundred yards or so, “Der han er!” 
says Ivor eagerly, as a great bull staggers 
out from under a thick pine, straight 
towards us, with the will, though not all 
the power, to charge. ‘The half-inch 
expanding bullet, driven by five drams 
of black powder through a Henry-rifled 
barrel, had done its deadly work. A 
second bullet in the chest, a stagger and 
a fall, and my first bull-elk, a forty-inch 
thirteen-pointer, lies dead. He was my 
old friend of the first day, as the fresh 


thigh wound, plainly made by a ‘500 


bore bullet, that had just missed the 
hambone, showed. 

We returned home that night in a 
most cheerful frame of mind, and the 
whisky-punch, at a subsequent — stage 


of the proceedings, possessed a distinctly 
more satisfying flavour. 

It required the combined efforts of two 
horses and six men for eight hours to 
bring the elk home four miles on a sleigh 
next day, accompanied by an admiring 
crowd of the valley population. We 
estimated his weight (clean) at over 
1,000 lb. I took his measurements 
as follows: 


Height at shoulder. ; . Of. OM. 
Length along spine from between 

horns to end of tail. 5 ports 
Length along spine from nose 

to tail . : . , « To ft. 
Girth behind shoulder . <7 the 2 an: 
Spread of horns, from tip to tip 3 ft. 4 in. 
Points I} 55 


The following day our lucky star was 
again in the ascendant. Although we 
did not start early or work hard, all went 
well. The morning was spent in fishing 
a lake bosomed in the dark spruce forest 
about two miles from the house. Above 
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it was a steep and thickly-wooded hill, of 
which more anon. Ivor knew little or 
nothing of fly-fishing, and watched with 
sceptical curiosity as I sat on the edge of 
the lake putting up a cast. ‘The day was 
calm, and not a fish was moving. It did 
not look promising for a bag ; but, as luck 
would have it, throwing into the water to 
wet the line, almost at my feet, at the 
very first cast, a good half-pound trout 
rose, was hooked, and landed. — Ivor 
burst into cheery laughter, and his doubts 
on the subject of fly-fishing disappeared. 
A good breeze sprang up, and two hours’ 
fishing from the usual leaky Norwegian 
boat resulted in a bag of sixteen trout 
averaging half a pound. After a_ frugal 
lunch on the shores of the lake, the 
rod was laid aside for the rifle, and the 
elk-hunting syndicate renewed — active 
operations. Rover had been restless all 
the morning, evidently, as I thought, bored 
by the fishing. But within a hundred 
yards of the lake, under the hill before 
mentioned, we came on the fresh tracks 
of a-good bull. He had fed here this 
very morning, and in all probability was 
not far away, as keen instinct 
had doubtless already ascertained. We 
followed slowly on the fresh track, which 
gradually tcok us round and then up the 
steep hill. Here the bull had stripped 
the leaves of the birch twigs ; there he had 
stepped up a rocky bank six feet high, 
apparently without an effort. Presently 
Rover led us, so to speak, from scent to 
view. We were ona ledge or terrace of the 
hill, and in front of us was an extra thick 
grove of fir. ‘Through and beyond it I 
caught sight of a movement of grey hair, 
and then to the right, in more open forest, 
appeared a great bull-elk, galloping swiftly 
and noiselessly away. He had heard us, 
and of course promptly remembered a 
pressing engagement on a distant hill. It 
was a quick chance at about ninety yards, 
and for a moment or two I had a fair 
view of his off-side quartering from me. 
I drew a quick bead and pressed the 
trigger. As the report of my first barrel 
rang through the woods, the bull suddenly 
turned at the shot and galloped towards 
the lake, giving me the opportunity of a 
second barrel at his near side, but with 
no apparent effect. He vanished in the 
trees, still galloping hard. Following the 
trail, we found it plentifully marked with 
blood. ‘This looked promising for a kill, 
and Ivor became very sanguine. Knowing 
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the chances of this kind of shot, I was 
more apprehensive ; but a lucky fate was 
with us that day. Some five hundred 
yards down the hill we found the bull 
lying stone dead. He had fallen in his 
tracks. ‘Truly the vitality of these great 
deer is marvellous. One express bullet had 
raked his vitals from flank to shoulder. 
The other, as we afterwards found, had 
pierced his lungs from side to side. Yet 
he could gallop, as if unhurt, for a quarter 
of a mile before he fell. He carried a 
well-palmated head of sixteen points, with 
forty-two inch spread of horn, and was a 
dark-coloured bull of about the same size 
and weight as the first, but with a better 
head. Later in the day a procession of 
four returned home, the stalwart form 
of Johan, the landlord, leading the van 
with the head and horns of the bull 
balanced on his shoulders. We had 
decapitated our quarry and rowed over 


the lake with the head. The carcase 
was brought home later. Johan had 
undertaken to carry the head home, a 
mile and a half down hill. He _ sub- 
sequently confessed that this task had 
taxed his powers to the utmost.~ Ivor 


advised as to the route, and carried the 
trout. 

The affairs of the syndicate were now 
prospering exceedingly. ‘Iwo good bulls 
had been obtained in the first week. Only 
two more to kill, and another fortnight of 
the season to go. ‘This was too good to 
last, thought I, notwithstanding that suc- 
cessful achievement had now thoroughly 
established confidence between rifle, dog, 
and men. 

The next day the party went up to a 
seter, accompanied by Gertrude, Johan's 
sister, a strapping, fair-haired Norwegian 
lassie. Gertrude was housekeeper and 
cook. Qn arrival at this seer, we found 
only one small hut available. A neigh- 
bouring hut that we had expected to use 
was locked, and Johan declined to enter 
it by force, fearing the wrath of the owner, 
although I offered to aid and abet in the 
housebreaking. I had come in tired after 
along day in the forest, and wanted to 
bathe and change. My desire had only 
to be hinted, and the party, including 
Gertrude, all waited outside on the 
doorstep until my toilet was complete. 
“Where were they all to sleep?” I ventured 
to ask Johan. ‘In the hay-house,” was 
the prompt reply. I said no more on the 
subject, and took possession of the hut, 
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with its solitary bed, which also served 
as kitchen and dining-room. ‘The hay- 
house was a draughty wooden shed, some 
ten feet square, half full of hay and birch 
boughs, entered by a square hole half-way 
up its side, wherein two dogs, Ivor, Johan, 
and Gertrude, and also a casual male 
visitor who turned up for one night, all 
contentedly slept side by side during our 
stay. Nor did Gertrude or the men 
bring with them any change of clothing 
or personal luggage, so far as I was able 
to ascertain. ‘lI'ruly, the Norwegians are 
a simple-minded and obliging people ! 


From this setex we hunted the far 
end of the ground without success. 
Fresh tracks were occasionally found, 


generally of cows and calves or inferior 


bulls, and therefore disregarded, to 
Rover’s intense disappointment and 
disgust. His canine intelligence, superior 


though it was, could not grasp distinctions 
of age and sex. For the next eight 
days, in spite of perseverance and hard 
work, we saw no bull-elk. One day our 
ground was disturbed by a Norwegian 
ryper-shooter. Being Government land, 
all and sundry could Jawfully go on it in 
pursuit of ryper and black-game, although 
the public opinion of the valley was 
generally against such a practice, it being 
known that an Englishman had rented 
the elk-rights. 

The morning of one off-day was spent 
in poaching trout. All severe-minded 
sportsmen should skip this portion of my 
tale. Close to our s@fey was a mountain 
lake, some half-mile square, from which, 
up a clear fjeld burn, the trout were 
running to spawn. Beautiful trout they 
were, up to two pounds in weight, and 
very good eating, notwithstanding the 
late period of the season. I tried fly and 
minnow over them in vain. ‘They were 
far too preoccupied, anxiously awaiting a 
flood which would not come, to look at 
any lure. But here were three able- 
bodied men, to say nothing of the fair 


and stalwart Gertrude, who desired 
fresh fish for change of diet, and 
sterner measures in order to obtain 


them were required and forthwith adopted. 
The means employed were a “leister,” 
thoughtfully brought from the farmhouse 
by Johan, who had evidently played the 
game before, a landing-net, and a long 
pole. All the morning, like a party of 
schoolboys, we chased the trout in three 
or four clear burn pools not far from the 
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lake, Ivor with the long pole guarding 
the shallows, Johan with the leister and | 
with the landing-net. ‘The result was a 
bag of half a score of speckled beauties, 
shared about equally by the net and the 
leister, that fed the party for three days. 
It now became necessary to change our 
hunting quarters. ‘The resources of the 
seler were exhausted, and we returned 
to the house by the river, whence the 
more thickly wooded portion of the 
ground could again be hunted. In this 
part of the forest was a very precipitous 
and densely wooded glen, evidently a 
favourite resort, along its borders, for elk. 
Here and there I had seen along this 
glen the old elk-pits (e/g-graves), made by 
the natives a century or so ago for 
trapping elk. ‘The outline of these pits 
was clearly distiuguishable in every case. 
I saw four or five of them. ‘They were 
about twelve feet long by nine broad, and 
though partially filled up, had probably 
been some twelve feet in depth, with sides 
so sloped that the bottom of the pit was 
broader than the top. Probably timber 


fences led up to them, on the principle of 


a wild-duck decoy, and they were con- 
cealed by branches of trees covered with 
moss and leaves, and made in likely elk- 
passes, by the glen already mentioned, or 
under some steep cliff between valleys 
frequented by elk. The elk would pro- 
bably have been driven into these pits, 


unless they occasionally took the pass of 


their own accord. Once trapped, escape 
would have been impossible. It is likely 
that the pits were staked. In the days 
before firearms were invented, one can 
well imagine the utility of these pits in 
providing the natives with elk-meat for 
winter use. On one occasion in more 
recent times (this was Ivor’s story) a 
hunter had wounded an elk, which sub- 
sequently fell during the chase into one 
of these pits. A difference of opinion 
between the hunter and the maker of the 
pit as to the ownership of the elk led to 
the violent death of the pit-maker. No 
doubt this was a rough-and-ready method 
of deciding, in a primitive manner, what 
was really a very nice and difficult 
question of ownership, and one that in 
our day would have given ample occupa- 
tion to the lawyers. One would have 
thought that the more peaceable, and 
on the whole equitable, solution of the 
difficulty, namely, sharing the meat of the 
elk, might have occurred to the disputants. 
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‘The existence of these elk-pits in the 
locality I was hunting was clear evidence 
that the ground had been, from time im- 
memorial, a favourite elk-range. Another 
reason, beside the legislative protection 
of thirty years ago already mentioned, for 
the recent increase in its stock of elk has 
been the incursion into Sweden of the 
Russian wolf. In severe winters packs of 
wolves hunt the forests of Sweden, and 
even cross the border into Norway, and 
thus drive the elk farther west. ‘The 
railway from ‘Trondhjem to Christiania 
acts as a barrier, so the natives say, to the 
wolf, who will not cross it, but not to the 
elk, who is not afraid to cross the metal 
lines. Thus, west of the railway, a woli- 
free sanctuary is created for the elk. 

On our return to our headquarters by 
the river, thrilling news of a monster 
bull-elk was brought to us from higher up 
the valley. An elderly native of highly 
respectable appearance vouched for the 
following facts : that a young farmer had 
been hunting on the ground adjoining 
mine ; that he had twice encountered a 
bull-elk of huge proportions and appar- 
ently ungovernable temper; that on the 
first occasion he had wounded the said bull 
with a Mauser rifle, whereupon the said 
bull had chased him back to his farm in 
a most vindictive manner, and his life had 
only been saved by his dog being siipped, 
thus distracting the attention of the infuri- 
ated animal ; that he had again found the 
bull the second day, this time in the com- 
pany of a cow-elk ; and that he had again 
been chased by the monster, after firing at 
and missing him; but on this occasion 
only for a short distance, as the bull was 
unwilling to leave his mate. The native 
hunter’s nerve (and ammunition) having 
now failed him, the services of the 
syndicate were requested. The hero of 
the story was subsequently interviewed 
and cross-examined. He had the hardi- 
hood not only to corroborate but also to 
amplify all the foregoing details. Only 
four days of the elk-hunting season now 
remained, but I wanted to see some fresh 
ground, and determined to devote one 
day to exploring higher up the valley, and 
seeing what foundation, if any, there was 
for this Munchausen tale; as a further 
encouragement it was suggested that, as the 
monster bull had now secured a mistress, 
he would be in a pleasanter and _ less 
aggressive frame of mind. 

Next day we carrioled about ten miles 
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up the valley, met the young farmer by 
appointment to show us the ground, and 
were taken by him into what appeared to 
be perfect country for elk. Long stretches 
of gently sloping forest of fir and birch, 
gradually rising to steeper birch-clad_hill- 


side and fjeld, gave us good hope of 


seeing the game we sought, even the 
apocryphal bull in question. At the foot 
of a steep hill-side we found the fresh 
tracks of a good bull-elk, which led us 
gradually upward to some thick birch 
groves. ‘The scent grew warm. ‘The 
weather was still and fine, and we halted 
an hour for lunch, in spite of Rover's 
impatience, hoping to catch the clk 
feeding later on. Presently the advance 
was resumed with great caution, as_ the 
cover was thick; the wind, however, was 
right. Soon it was evident that Rover 
had winded elk. After a false alarm, a 
fallen tree being for a moment mistaken 
for an elk lying down, Ivor’s quick sight 
discovered an animal couched in a thick 
birch grove. My binoculars showed me 
that the square foot or so of grey colour I 
saw some eighty yards away in the cover 
was certainly some portion of an elk, but 
whether of bull or cow it was impossible 
to see. I took the risk of its being a cow, 
and, balanced on one foot on a steep hill- 
side, put an express bullet in the centre 
of the visible patch of hair. ‘The track 
we had followed was that of a good bull, 
and the event justified the risk. Had I 
waited to look too long, the chance might 
have been lost, for at the slightest noise 
the elk would have disappeared like a 
dream. As the smoke of the shot cleared 
away, a glimpse of a palmated horn and 


of a dark grey body was caught sight of 


for a moment, and a heavy animal was 
heard crashing through the cover. ‘The 
usual headlong race of the syndicate down 
the hill after the elk promptly followed, 
but another shot was unnecessary. <A 
hundred yards away we came on my 
third bull in the agonies of death, with an 
express bullet near or through the heart. 
Everything, including a luckily placed 
shot, had come off right. He was a 
heavy beast, but with an inferior head. 
Peder, the farmer, was much delighted, 
for his share was half the meat; and he 
promptly went off for a gang of horses 
and men to bring the carcase home to 
his farm that afternoon. 3ut this was 
evidently not the big bull of the story, 
the one we were after, and the syndicate 
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were not satisfied. However, no more 
elk were seen that day, except a long- 
legged cow whom we disturbed later on, 
and watched trotting for half a mile across 
an open fjeld to a distant valley. Her 
marvellously easy action and lengthy 
stride as she covered rock, bog and birch- 
scrub at a fifteen-mile-an-hour gait, were 
a treat to see, and largely explained how 
it is that elk can vanish away in thick 
cover, softly and silently like the snark, 
(or was it the snark hunter ?). This cow 
was the only elk I caught sight of in the 
open. 

We returned home that night rather 
sceptical on the subject of the big bull. 
But the sequel remains to be told. Next 
day was devoted to hunting in the thick 
woods on my own ground. And a 
red-letter day, of varied incident, it proved 
to be. One end of a high fjeld terminated 
ina steep bluff overlooking these woods, 
round which bluff we had seen good bull 
tracks, and had indeed, on a previous 
day, followed the trail of one phantom 
monster from dawn to dusk, first over the 
bluff and across the fjeld, and then back 
under it, without getting a shot or even 
a view. 1 determined on a change of 
tactics, and went on alone to post myself 
on the bluff, whence a long and sporting 
shot straight down hill through the trees 
could be had at any elk taking that pass. 
The men—for Johan was out that day— 
were instructed, after a due interval, to 
hunt the thick woods underneath with 
Rover, on the chance of moving a bull 
who might go under the fjeld and past 
my butt. ‘The unexpected, of course, 
happened. I duly reached my post of 
observation, and, after a casual glance at 
the woods stretched out for miles below, 
spent some moments in choosing a good 
seat and generally settling down for a 
couple of hours’ wait at least, when, on 
again looking straight down into the trees 
below, there, a good hundred and twenty 
yards below me, was the dark back and 
side, now getting a somewhat familiar 
sight, of what was obviously a good bull- 
elk. He had no doubt been ly:ng in the 
cover below, at my feet, so to speak, had 
heard something above him, and had 
risen, as yet uncertain what to do, I 
could not see his head: it was under a 
tree; but there was no mistaking the 
body of a good bull. It was, moreover, 
an extremely sporting chance. In three 
days my time was up, and two more bulls 
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yet to kill. My decision to take the shot 
and chance the size of head was at once 
arrived at. ‘There was plenty of time to 
aim in this particular instance, the only 
difficulty being the danger of shooting 
over the mark, as it was almost straight 
down a perpendicular hill-side. | During 
the next twenty seconds or so, the reports 
of five consecutive shots from my ‘500 
express rang far and wide over wood and 
dale, startling Ivor, Johan and Rover, 
some two miles away, and bringing them 
hotfoot to the scene of operations. Shots 
Nos. 1 and 2 were taken with the finest 
sight on the lowest line of dark flank that 
I could see ; Nos. 3 and 4 as he moved a 
little with a slightly fuller bead ; No. 5 as he 
was passing out of view behind the trees. 
Presently | heard the sound of a scuffle, 


a fall, a dying grunt under the shadow of 


one bullet at least 
Then all was still, 


the pines below me 
had found the mark. 
and I became aware of two more elk 
below me, a cow and a spike bull, 
apparently wondering what all the noise 
above them was about. After an interval, 
they calmly fed on through the trees and 
out of sight. But the bull was surely dead. 
I waited, watching below me for the other 
members of the syndicate, who presently 
appeared, Rover straining at his leash. 
The following conversation, yelled in 
stentorian tones from cliff above to wood 
below and back, took place : 

** Hallo there, Ivor!” 

“Hallo there !” 

“There is a dead elk down there in 
the trees, I think.” 

A pause, and a search. 

“ Her han er” (here he is), crescendo. 

“Er han stor ?” (is he big ?) bravo. 

“ En pen oxe ” (a good bull). 

With a light heart I descended by a 
long roundabout scramble to the party 
below, and, in the intervals of lunch, 
related, to a sympathetic audience, amid 
cheery laughter, the incidents of the find 
and kill. He was a fair bull, with a 
handsome, though moderate-sized, head. 
Two bullets had raked him downwards 
from back to breast. One had broken 
his thigh. ‘lwo had missed the mark. 

‘The day was yet young,and more ground 
remained to be hunted. After lunch 
Johan returned for horses to bring the elk 
home, while Ivor and I continued towards 
the far extremity of our ground in search 
of the big bull. Then occurred a some- 
what ludicrous episode. We had not 
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gone far through the forest, when we 
heard the baying of a dog in the distance, 
well in the centre of the wooded hill-side 
we were approaching, and away from all 
human habitation. Evidently, some dog 
from the valley was out hunting on his 
own account ; in all probability baying an 
elk. For a mile and a half at least we 
hustled along, till we approached a thickly 
wooded knoll, in the centre of which a 
dog was evidently baying something. An 
old bull-elk, for certain, thought we, held 
at bay by a Norwegian collie. In some 
parts of Norway this has been, though 
now forbidden by law, a not uncommon 
and fairly successful method of elk- 
hunting. ‘The bigger the bull, the more 
readily can he be held at bay by a dog 
who understands his business and does 
not approach the elk too closely, while the 
hunter creeps up within gunshot and slays 
him. But in this case an elaborate sell 
was in store for us. Creeping slowly on, 
soon I saw a remarkably handsome young 
collie barking under a tree for all he was 
worth. ‘No elk was in sight. The game, 
whatever it was, was evidently treed. 
The dog welcomed our arrival with a 
wagging tail, and redoubled his noise and 
exertions to reach—if you please—a 
squirrel, a common or garden red squirrel, 
frolicking on the topmost bough of a 
small spruce fir. It was for this, forsooth, 
we had traversed a mile or more of forest 
and marsh in record time, in fact almost 
at the double, with rifle at the trail and 
ready loaded. ‘The humour of the 
situation, and the good looks and pleasant 
manners of the culprit saved our tempers. 
It was apparently a hopeless case of 
canine debauchery and demoralisation. 
We returned homewards through a long 
stretch of fir wood, thinking all sport over 
for the day, but in this respect were 
agreeably disappointed. ‘Towards evening, 
after a long tramp, and not three miles 
from home, on a densely wooded ridge, 
Rover suddenly winded elk. We followed 
his eager lead for a few hundred yards. 
It happened to be an easy approach, 
along a level stretch of moss-carpeted 
forest, directly up wind. Suddenly we 
passed from scent to view. Ivor, of 
course, saw the elk first, feeding in a 


thick patch of trees not eighty yards 
away. I caught sight of a large grey side, 


but it was evidently a cow. A bull, we 
knew, was there, although we had seen 
no tracks to judge by; for the rutting 
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season had commenced, and even our 
dull olfactory nerves had, for the last 
hundred yards of our approach, told us 
plainly of the presence of a bull. The 
position was now exciting. 1 could see 
a cow within easy range, knew a good 
bull was there, but could not see him; 
and also knew that a false movement or 
unlucky mistake on our part might scare 
the game without any chance of a shot. 
Presently I caught sight, over a small 
pine tree, of a palmated horn. ‘The cow 
had fed into full sight, and I did not dare 
to move, nor did I like to wait; and so, 
somewhat rashly, I fired through the tree 
where I thought the body of the bull 
should be. ‘Through the smoke I saw a 
good bull gallop hastily round the tree 
straight towards us, and then suddenly turn 
and follow the cow, who had of course made 
off. Whether he first intended to charge, 
then suddenly changed his intention in 
order to follow the cow, I am unable to 
say, but his action looked remarkably like 
it. Just as he turned, my second bullet 
caught him fairly on the end of the spine, 
and he dropped, paralysed, to the shot. 
A final bullet through the neck finished 
him, as with hair erect along his crest 
he rose on his fore legs and made frantic 
efforts to attack us. 

We found no trace of my first shot at 
him through the tree. It had probably 
been deflected by a branch, or was a 
clean miss. Low down in the flank we 
foundan old Mauser bullet wound. This, 
then, was the monster bull from the neigh- 
bouring ground that had driven Peder 
back to his farm ; and whom we had now 
evidently disturbed in his amours with 
his mistress. A dissipated old ruffian of a 
bull he looked, showing all the signs, to 
more of our senses than one, of having 
recently led a riotous and dissolute life. 
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He was of large size and long in the 
limb, with one heavy palmated horn of 
eight points, and one deformed horn that 
had apparently been injured in some way 
during growth. It was also clear, from 
the condition of his teeth, and from his 
general appearance, that he was an old 
bull who, for had 
back.” 

I have alluded to the chances of 
woodland sport. ‘This concluding episode 
of my season’s elk-hunting was an instance 
in which pure luck played the leading 
part in a successful find and kill. We 
had passed within a mile of these elk in 
the morning, without knowing of their 
presence in the forest. It was evident 
that they had been in the same locality 
for some days, or the infallible Rover 


some years, “gone 


would never have passed their tracks. 
We had crossed the wind above them 
just too far to give it. It was pure 


chance and nothing else that we returned 
in the evening just below them on a side 
wind, and so approached them undisturbed. 
But so it happened, and thus the old bull 
met his fate. Our tale of elk was now 
complete. ‘The limit of four bulls had 
been killed on my rented forest, supple- 
mented by a fifth from the neighbouring 
ground. Johan’s_ bloodthirsty desires 
were fully satisfied, and his larder, with 
those of some other deserving natives of 
the valley, well supplied with winter meat. 

Two days later the syndicate was 
dissolved by mutual consent, but its 
members parted with that permanent 
sense of comradeship which combined 
and successful endeavour, in sport as in 
other affairs of life, always gives. 

I returned home across the North Sea 
with a pleasant and lasting recollection of 
three weeks’ successful elk-hunting in the 
spruce forests of Norway. 
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‘The turnkey’s daughter was whitewashing the inside of the gaol, for the morrow 
was her wedding-day.” 
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“7 HE prisoners had all been released, — from the date of Miss Wire’s next evening 
some on credit and others for _ stroll. 
cash, and the turnkey’s daughter **T wish you wouldn't call your gow’nor 
was whitewashing the inside of the gaol, ‘ pap,’” the Heathen had said, paying a 
for the morrow was her wedding-day. midwinter call at the gaol. 
Here, however, I had better turn ‘Time “It’s no good,” growled Wire,—Iron 
to the right-about, while I rescue a few Wire, to give him his full Hustletown 
earlier facts from the quicksand of history. — title, —“‘it’s no use trying to bring up a 


Hustletown was as new as a town could — girl right, out here where there ain’t no 
be. It had not even been born, though manners; so don’t you try, young fellow.” 


a good deal thought of, when the snow “Tm not going to try,” said the 
fell. ‘The railway had come along late Heathen. “I haven't got one to try 
in the summer, stringing itself across the — with, but 

prairie in a yellow cloud of Chinese labour “But perhaps you wish you had,” said 
at four miles a day,—which was not bad, Bella. And the next moment she wished 
even in a land already levelled by nature. she had held her tongue, for the young 


In the autumn the railwaymen had begun man’s face was not tanned brown enough 
to bore for water, thinking to make Fort to cover a violent blush. 


Wash a junction. ‘They had found no “Hush your nonsense, and lay the 
water to speak of, beyond the “sloughs”; table,” said Iron Wire. ‘Sorry we ain't 
but they had struck coal, which wasa good = got anything new since you was here 
deal more toa railway company’s purpose. last,” he went on, as Bella, with her back 
Then a crop of tents sprang up like — to the table, sliced vigorously at the latter 
mushrooms, and the railway people tossed — end of a side of salt pork. “ The butcher 
a few truckloads of moist pine planks on — didn’t call this morning.” 

the burnt turf, where they lay unstacked Hun knew he was meant to smile at 
until the tent-dwellers were ready to build — this, and obeyed promptly. 

in the spring. “But pap’ll go to Leadenhall market 


Old Wire, who kept the gaol, and lorded — in the morning,” chipped in Bella, “ and 
it over the settlement, as far as the free if you come in on Sunday we'll give you 
souls of the miners would permit, was an a bit of breast off the turkey.” 
Englishman, and so was Heathen Hun. “None of your jokes,” growled the 
Both of them had been ‘smartened old man; and _ Bella’s answer, if she 
up considerable” on the grindstone of made one, was lost in the sizzling of 
Western life, yet both were loyal to the — the pork. 

Village on the Thames. Henry Hunt had “So long as I can get a slice of your 
once been a Sunday-school teacher, and bread,” said the Heathen, as Bella took 
when he incautiously admitted the fact a lump of something out of the oven, “I 
to Miss Wire, he unwittingly rechristened — don’t want no turkey.” 

himself; Heathen Hun was his name “Burnt again!” said Wire. ‘‘ You're 
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easily satisfied if you call this bread, 
young fellow.” 

Well, yes, he was easily satisfied, the 
young fellow owned to himself, when Bella 
was cook ; and Bella knew it. 

“There now, pap,” said Bella, pulling 
a great dish out of the oven and pushing 
the pork plates along the table to make 
room for it: “you can’t say this is 
burnt.” 

“No,” said her amiable father, “ I can’t. 
If you put it back and call us at two in 
the morning, it’ll be about done, I should 
think.” 

Bella looked disappointed. “ It’s real 
deep English pie,” she said. ‘1 thought 
it ’d be such a treat for you both.” 

The old man puckered up his face 
into his most terrifying frown, struck the 
butt end of his knife on the board, and 
said,—“‘I thought you was making it 
bigger ’n usual. Young fellow, you know 
I’ve always been glad to see you, for the 
old country’s sake; but I don’t like this 
dropping in sort of casual like, and it all 
arranged beforehand between you two: 
it’s deceitful, I call it. And it’s not to 
see me you come—no fear! Look here,” 
and he hammered the table till the vers 


pie jumped, “you’re after this girl of 


mine. Now, is it straight or is it not, 
I want to know?” 

“Of course it’s straight,” said the 
Heathen, bolder than he looked; “and 
I hope——” 

‘Stop there,” said Iron Wire. 
do you want him or do you not ?” 

Bella left the carving-knife sticking in 
the pie, gripped her elbows in her hands, 
and looked firmly at the wall behind her 
father. 

“'There’s nothing on that wall to look 
at, as I’m aware of,” said the old man, 
“except dirt. You'd better whitewash it 
one of these days instead of gadding about 
asking young men to tea. You heard 
what I said. Do you want him or do 
you not? ‘There’s no betwixt and 
between.” 

‘Tt depends,” she said. 

**Pends on what? Not whether he 
wants you, for you know that well enough. 
Whether I can do without you, perhaps ? 
No, I can’t, and, what’s more, I’m not 
going to. But you can have him, and I 
can have you too. He can live here as 
long as I do. We'll have to enlarge the 
gaol pretty soon, anyhow, when the mines 
get opencd up. Now then, say the word.” 


“ Bella, 
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The Heathen left off sawing the table 
with his ,knife, and remarked, without 
looking up: ‘* You might say yes, Bella.” 

“Yes,” said Bella: and that was all, 
till the pie-dish was empty and Iron Wire 
went off to patrol the camp. ‘Then the 
humanities prevailed. 


After that the Heathen spent his 
evenings at the gaol pretty regularly. 
The cooking wonderfully improved. ‘This 
reconciled the old man,——not to the young 
man’s regularity, for he took that as a 
matter of course, but to the “ goings on.” 
The goings on consisted of the young 
couple secluding themselves in the very 
moderate privacy of the other side of the 
room, while Iron Wire smoked his pipe 
with his feet on the stove. The other 
side of the room was not very much more 
private when Rhadamanthus disappeared 
for his nightly patrol. 

The gaol was the only real building 
at Fort Wash, and it contained the only 
woman. <A tent, even banked up to hali 
its height outside with snow, and well 
furnished within with a red-hot sheet-iron 
stove, is lacking in domestic joy. Some- 
thing more than the presence of an 
accepted lover would have been needed 
to keep the pioneers of Hustletown 
out of the fort on a_twenty-below-zero 
evening. 

“T tell you what it is, Heathen,” said 
a young Montrealer one winter morning, 
“if you think you’re going to monopolise 
old Wire’s diggings and his daughter both, 
youre very much mistaken.” 

“T call it a bit strong to monopolise 
the daughter, for that matter,” chipped in 
a tall ‘Torontonian, who had joined the 
Montrealer on a deputation to the 
Heathen’s tent. “It’s blame mean, that’s 
what it is. Itll be bad enough when 
you've married her,—if you're going to.” 

“Lemme be,” grunted Hun from the 
depths of his blankets. It was early in 
the morning : ten o'clock or so. 

* You lazy lubber !” went on the ‘Toron- 
tonian, with a kick. “* Old Wire’ll make 
you hustle more’n you’ve ever done in 
your life before, when he’s got you 
hitched: no lazing son-in-law for him, | 
tell you.” 

A kick is not the less injurious, from 
the point of view of moral and intellec- 
tual damage, because administered by 
moccasined feet on the outside of six 
blankets, 
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The Heathen sat up, feeling that he 
ought to be angry, though it was a great 
nuisance. ‘“* You get out!” he snorted. 
“T’d like to see the sort of welcome you’d 
give a fellow if she’d been fool enough to 
take on with you, and all the rest of the 
town turned the place into a_ public- 
house.” 

The Canadians covered him with 
epithets and went home to fry their 
breakfast. 


In the spring the warm Chinook blew 
down from the mountains and swept the 
snow away; while a gang of carpenters 
strayed along from the east. ‘The 
pioneers raised mortgages, and thereafter 
shanties, on the lots where they had 
encamped, and Hustletown was born and 
on its legs, the rawest and_ yellowest 
mining city of the west. 

It must not be supposed that the 
Cockney, nor yet the two Canucks, went 
down into the mines to hunt for coal. 
They could not dig, and would not if 
they could. ‘To beg they might not have 
been ashamed, if there had been any one 
to beg from, but there is no sentiment for 
the encouragement of loafing in the west. 
The three young men therefore had to 
choose their professions in life. This is 
not such a serious matter in the west as 
young people are taught to regard it in 
the east: the decision is anything but 
irrevocable. Out there, to revoke is as 
leniently regarded in business as it is 
severely discouraged at cards. A man 
may have as many businesses, either con- 
secutive or simultaneous, as he _ thinks 
his talents equal to. 

The Montrealer had been bred to the 
law, as far as his long-suffering parents 
and professors had been able to breed 
him. He therefore felt qualified for 
journalism. Investing the remains of his 
credit in a case or two of third-hand type 
and a Caxtonian press, he painted Zhe 
Hustletown Sun and Badlands Gazette 
over his door, and exhibited in his window 
an advertisement for a compositor —who 
presently entered on his duties, black 
from the coal mines. The Torontonian, 
having had opportunities as ‘“ buttons ” 
at a Yonge Street dentist’s, displayed over 
his door the legend “Dr. Jimpson: Pain- 
less Dentistry,” artistically executed with 
buffalo teeth stuck in a background of 
clay. The man from London, having 
been bred to nothing in“particular, felt a 


clear call to sell whisky, and opened a 
one-roomed “ Hustletown Hotel” on his 
lot by the railway siding. Of the three, 
Heathen Hun did by far the most 
business ; but he grieved to find that he 
was expected to do it on credit. Ready 
meney was scarce among the white men, 
and almost unheard of among the Indians: 
the cash system of trade was therefore 
looked on as an eastern prejudice, and 
altogether bad form. 


‘To-day Iron Wire had come out for an 
afternoon stroll instead of his usual nap, 
as he disliked the smell of whitewash. 

‘“* How’s the son-in-law coming along?” 
asked the newspaper proprietor, leaning 
out of his window and impressing ten inky 
finger-prints on the sill. Any time he 
had to spare after the fabrication of news 
he had to spend helping his compositor 
to set it up. 

“The who ?” shouted Wire. 

“The Heathen, of course. You don’t 
mean to say he’s broken it off ? ” 

“He’s not such a fool as that,” said 
Wire. ‘If any one breaks it off, it won't 
be him. And if any girl marries him it 
won't be mine, if he can’t show me a 
better bank book to-morrow than he’s 
shown me to-day. That’s all there is about 
it.” The patriarch gripped his beard 
savagely, as his way was when he had no 
one else’s beard to grip, and marched 
angrily on. 

“If only I’d had a girl like that to 
work for, you bet I’d have a_ tidy 
balance at old Griff’s,” said the editor to 
himself as he went on inking the roller. 

“ How’s the son-in-law?” drawled the 
man from ‘Toronto, waking up in the 
chair of dentistry that he had dragged 
out of his surgery on to the doorstep. 

* Look here,” shouted Iron Wire, “ I’m 
dead sick of hearing about sons-in-law. 
Sons-in-law, indeed! No pauper’s going 
to be my son-in-law, I can tell him.” 
And off he went, tugging himself along by 
the beard. 

The ‘Torontonian sank back in_ his 
chair till the old man was out of sight. 
Then he bolted into his shack, rammaged 
a little in the battered trunk where he 
kept his clothes and groceries, looked 
round the walls in case he might un- 
wittingly have possessed a looking-glass, 
stuffed a dirty envelope into his pistol 
pocket, and stepped out to the bank. 

“ Mr. Griffin,” he began. 
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The bank agent, dozing with his back 
against the safe, looked up suspiciously, 
“Tt was ‘that brute of an old Griff’ last 
time you did me the honour of mentioning 
my name, so I've heard,” he said. 

“Well, you did rough me up a bit, [ll 
allow,” said the man from ‘Toronto. 

“Guess I'd have to advance the last 
cent in the safe on your fost obit to 
keep you in a good temper,” sneered the 
banker, with the tone of gold speaking 
to copper. 

“ Look here,” said the dentist, bridling 
his wrath, “ you’re here for business, and 
soam I. The fost obit's a good one, it 
my blessed ancestors do live a bit longer 
than the average ; and I've got something 
else to say this time. If you let me have 
a thousand dollars I'll marry old Wire’s 
daughter to-morrow. He’s not going to 
let his daughter go begging, you bet!” 

“T’m not sure what he might let his 
son-in-law do, though. And anyhow Mr. 
Wire is not going to let his daughter 
commit bigamy. We're not in Utah, you 
know. You know as well as I do, Bella 
Wire’s fixed up to marry Hunt: I've got 
an invitation in my pocket.” 

‘The dentist grinned. ‘‘So have I,” he 
said, “and I’m going, too. I tell you I’m 
going to marry Bella. I don’t ask you to 
believe me. All I say is, if you satisfy 
yourself it’s coming off, will you hand 
over that thousand on a gilt-edged Ar 
O.K. fost obit for twenty-five hundred 
on the death of Sir Bunting Blowman, 
yes or no?” 

“Well,” said the banker, ruminating, 
“the condition does alter the colour of 
the business a trifle... Yes, on that 
understanding I'll do it at 10 per cent., 
and risk it.” 

The man with an ancestor went. off 
whistling, to spend a happy afternoon in 
his chair. 

Heathen Hun served out the drinks 
that night in an unnaturally absent-minded 
way, and the only cash customer in the 
crowd had to ask twice for his change. 
‘There was plenty of business doing, too, 
of the more ordinary kind ; and for private 
but sufficient reasons he judged best nct 
to shut the saloon, or go to the fort, so 
long as there was a thirst to be quenched. 

The dentist was still sitting in his chair 
when Iron Wire passed on his way back 
to the fort. 

“Say,” he drawled, “ you’re right about 
sons-in-law, Mr. Wire.” 


“Oh, I’m right, am 1? I suppose I’d 
be wrong if you said so, Doctor Jimpson ?” 

‘““No, I wouldn’t go so far as that,” 
yawned the dentist, shifting into a more 
comfortable position. ‘ But it’s this way : 
it’d be a shame to disappoint Bella, with 
all preparations made,—cake, and white- 
wash and all. I tell you what,”—getting 
up suddenly and speaking with great 
earnestness,—"S I was going to ask Bella 
myself, only I wouldn’t do it till I'd got 
a decent amount in the bank ; and then 
the other fellow cut in and cut me out. 
ffe didn’t have any scruples about hitching 
her to a pauper, not he! Well, you see 
what he is now, and I reckon it’s my turn, 
if you give me achance. I'll marry Bella 
to-morrow myself, and plank down $500 
on the nail. ‘That is, if she’ll have me.” 

Wire’s bony hand rose half-way to his 
beard, and stopped there, shaking just a 
little. ‘* You mean it?” said he, threaten- 
ingly. ‘* Because if you're playing with 
me I’ll—T’ll make you tired, young 
fellow !” 

‘Mean it? You bet your boots I do.” 

The old man seemed satisfied, or as 
near satisfaction as was possible to him. 

‘*As for Bella,” he said, “you leave 
that to me. I'll make it all right. She’s 
a good girl,—and she’s cooking a sight 
better now. You just come around in 
the morning. No, the other fellow won't 
he in between-whiles,—no fear of that. 
Good-night.” 

On his way home Mr. Wire looked in 
on the banker. 

* Young J:mpson seems pretty flush 
these days,” he observed, indifferently. 

“Yes?” said the banker. ‘Well, you 
know, his kin are just rolling in money, 
down ‘Toronto way.” 

“JT daresay; but I understood they 
kept the rolling business pretty much 
to themselves. Come now, Griffin, you 
know all about it; it’s no good letting 
on you don’t. Has he come in for 
something good? Made it up with old 
Blowman, eh ?” 

Mr. Griffin half shut his eyes, and 
looked cheerfully up to the rafters. 

“J don’t think I should make too free 
with my customers’ private affairs,” he 


said; “but of course, as it’s you-—and if 


you can tell me in confidence why you 
want to know,. you know “4 
“Confidence be hanged,” said the old 
man: ‘ll tell you and any one else that 
wants to know. He wants to marry my 
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‘The rim of the farmer's hat hung disreputably over his shoulder, ripped as clean as if bya knife” (see p. 384 
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daughter, and he says he can put five 
hundred into the—into the furnishing and 
housekeeping arrangements, you under- 
stand. Can he or can he not ?—that’s 
what I want to know.” 

“Ves,” said the banker, still interested 
in the roof; “I should say he could, and 
double it if he wants to.” 

“ That’s all,” said Mr. Wire. ‘‘ Good- 
night,—and thank you.” 

Mr. Griffin was stewing his tea for 
breakfast in the morning when the dentist 
looked in. 

“Well,” said he, “do you believe now 
that I’m going to marry Bella Wire?” 

“T guess it’s all right,” said the banker. 
‘““ Here’s the cash,—it’s about all I’ve got 
in the place; and the line’s down, so I 
can’t wire for more; but I don’t reckon 
that’ll matter for a day or two.” 

The Heathen came in as the Toronto- 
nian went out. Neither of them stopped 
to speak, but they looked. 

“My eye!” said the Heathen—“ cakes 
and syrup! You do go in for luxury. 

3usiness good, eh?” 

“Fair to middling,” said the banker, 
helping himself wastefully to the maple 
juice. “ Have some?” 

* Don’t mind if I do, thanks; but I 
don’t seem to have much appetite this 
morning.” 

“That’s an uncommon ailment out 
here,” said Mr. Griffin. ‘‘ Something 
gone wrong ?” 

“T should just say! Here’s that brute 
of an old Wire won't let Bella get married 
because I can’t plank down five hundred, 
though there’s any amount owing me. 
Now, won’t you let me have it for a few 
days, till the Indians get their treaty 
money ?” 

*“T’m sure nothing would give me 
greater pleasure—that’s right, help your- 
self, there’s lots more—greatest pleasure, 
if you'll come along with the documents 
in a week or so ; only to-day I’m cleared 
right out,—and there’s no saying when 
the wire ’ll be repaired; there’s about 
twenty miles of it blown down, they 
tell me.” 

“The dickens they do! But look here, 
Griff, I know better—I mean, you wouldn’t 
let yourself be cleared right clean out, 
like that.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t I, though! We don’t 
do business like your English bankers, 
all tied up with red tape like a cow to 
a stake. I'd advance the whole caboose, 
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fry-pan and all, ona mortgage of the moon, 
if I saw a fair chance of getting possession. 
It’s no use, Mr. Hunt—I’m sorry. But 
do take another bunch of cakes.” 

“ Cakes be blanked,—-and ‘ Mr. Hunt’ 
be blanked!” exclaimed the Heathen, 
and switched himself out at the door, 

“ He’s not so far wrong about the Mr. 
Hunt,” murmured the banker as he bent 
fondly over the hissing pan; “but to 
curse cakes and syrup! He’s in a bad 
way, sure. 

As the Heathen fumbled limply along 
home, a light-loaded waggon drove up to 
the saloon. A tired-looking middle-aged 
man got down, hitched the team to the 
post, and ordered a bottle of soda-water. 
‘The Heathen looked surprised. ‘Since 
when have you been going in for luxury ?” 
said he. ‘Farming on the Badlands 
must be looking up: or have you struck 
oil or something? I’m afraid I’m out of 
that particular brand of fizz ; but if you'll 
be back in a week or two I'll order up a 
truckload of champagne. I suppose the 
Badlands Agricultural Society ‘Il be having 
an annual banquet as soon as the oil 
crop’s in. What’s up, anyhow? Whisky 
used to be good enough for you.” 

There was not even the ghost of a 
smile on the tired man’s face. “I 
couldn’t bear s’ much as the smell of it, 
with him lyin’ there,” said he, pointing 
over his shoulder with his thumb. 

“What? Your pard? Is he sick?” 

“As sick as they make ’em—beyond 
physic. Don’t talk to me about whisky. 
That was the snake that bit him!” He 
shuddered, and sat down on the edge of 
what Hun called his verandah. ‘‘ We 
promised each other, whichever give in 
first, the other ‘d git a parson to lay him 
under. I knew you was to be married 
to-day—you ll forgive me breakin’ in on 
you with this little unpleasantness at such 
a time—and I reckoned you might be 
havin’ a parson to do the business.” y 

“ Don't apologise, old fellow,” said the 
Heathen. “It’s quite appropriate; a 
little unpleasantness more or less don’t 
make a bit of difference, a day like this. 
There ain’t going to be no wedding— E 
unless you happen to have a_ thousand 
dollars or so about you.” : 

The farmer did smile at this,;—a weary 
smile,—but thought any more explicit 
reply unnecessary. ‘I’m sorry for you as 
well as about the parson,” he said. 

“Qh, the parson ‘Il be here right 
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enough,” said Hun. “I booked him 
weeks ago, worse luck. He’s a missionary 
chap on the Kick-a-stick Reservation. 
He ought to be here in a couple of 
hours.” 

“Guess I'll drive along and meet him,” 
said the farmer. ‘It sort o’ keeps my 
mind off of things, if I keep movin’.” 

“Please yourself about that: I shouldn't 
exactly choose driving over the Badlands 
in company of a corpse, myself, if I 
wanted to keep my mind off things.” 

“Guess you're right,” said the bereaved 
agriculturist, thoughtfully. “Do you 
think, now—would it inconvenience you 
if I left the—him, you know—on the 
premises ‘a 

“Well, it don’t seem exactly much of 
an attraction for a saloon—a brass band 
might draw better—but there’s not much 
doing in my line till evening ; and there’s 
no need to let any one know he’s dead, 
anyhow. Hoist him out.” 

They lifted Whisky Joe from the 
waggon and established him in the canvas 
folding-chair on the verandah, 

* Pull his hat down over his face,” 
Hun. “There! You'd never know but 
he was asleep.” ‘The surviving farmer 
untied his team and drove off. 

About half an hour later, the editor, 
having been specially engaged as “ best 
man,” finished his unaccustomed toilet 
a laborious process, involving a great deal 
of pumice-stone—and arrived in a state of 
comparative cleanliness at the dentist’s 
door. 

“It’s early yet,” he pleaded. ‘“ Let’s 
go round and patronise the Heathen. It'll 
comfort him, maybe, and there’s no need 
to tell him anything.” 

The bridegroom rather held back. “ I 
guess he must have heard,” he said. 
“ Bella did take on a bit when I went 
to get the thing fixed up a while ago. 
She'd have gone right off to tell him 
she’d marry him without a cent to his 
name, if the old man hadn’t grabbed 
her and made her sit still; and though 
she did seem to give in at last, I guess 
the old man ’ll have to watch her pretty 
close or she'll go back on us.” 

“Not a bit of it. Bella’s a sensible 
girl. She’s had time to think by now, 
and you bet she’d a heap sight rather 
have you than that low-down Cockney. 
You'll allow that, surely ?” 

“Tt does sound likely,” Dr. Jimpson 
admitted, ‘and I hope it’s so, Monty.” 


said 
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‘Come along, then’; and if the Heathen 
rages, we'll tell him old Wire ‘ll lose him 
his licence,—-that ‘ll shut him up quick 
enough.” 

The Heathen was sitting mournfully 
on his doorstep, with a cold pipe in his 
mouth. 

“Fetch out a bottle of your best, 
Heathen,” said the man from Toronto, 
pulling a roll of bills out of his pocket 
to show that he meant it. 

Twenties, by jiminy! thought Hun: 
if I haven't got the wits to get a few 
of ’em, I’m a tenderfoot. ‘No end of 
a run on fancy drinks this morning,” he 
said, without getting up. “There was 
old Hayseed calling for soda-water, no 
less, a minute ago. Jaw-breaking’s be- 
ginning to pay, too, I s’pose.” 

“What!” cried the editor, “‘them Hay- 
seed ranchers turned teetotal ?” 

“Hush your jaw,” said the Heathen, 
dropping his voice. ‘‘You might wake 
Whisky Joe, and he wouldn’t like the 
insinuation. He—he’s a bit out of sorts, 
anyway.” ‘Then he led the way in, and 
did business. 

Half an hour later the three pioneers 
came out, two of them at least a little 
more highly coloured than when they 
went in. A bottle and glasses came out 
with them, and business went on without 
interruption. A sick miner, in a shanty 
over the way, roused from a doze by their 
elevated language, staggered out to look. 
Four or five loafers gathered round, from 
nowhere in particular, and watched “the 
circus” from the other side of the road. 

“Say, Joe!” presently sang out the 
man from Toronto: ‘‘wake up, there !” 

“He is taking the dickens of a nap,” 
said Hun. 

“Get up out of that fo-tyule,” shouted 
the doctor. Whisky Joe made no sign. 

“ Guess he don’t want to wake as long 
as youre around,” said the editor. “He 
never paid that ten dollars you were 
dunning him for last time he was in 
town, did he?” 

‘*No, by thunder if he did,—and here 
he’s ordering soda-watcr like a prince! 
Told me he was dead broke, too.” The 
doctor’s indignation was rising with his 
colour. “I'll make him pay—I will.” 

“You're right,” chimed in the Heathen ; 
“it’s downright mean, I call it, keeping 
honest, hard-working people out of their 
money. Come to think of it, he owes 
Wake 


me a sight more than ten dollars, 
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up, you old dead-beat, and pay your 
lawful debts !” 

The doctor’s wrath, thus reinforced, rose 
another point or two, and the doctor 
made as if to rise himself. 

“‘ Sit where you are,” said the Heathen, 
with a show of tipsy indignation on his 
own account, and pulling out his revolver. 
“11 shoot the rim off his hat if he sits 
there much longer.” 

The doctor jeered. ‘ You!” said he. 
“Vou wouldn't dare—not for worlds. 
You wouldn’t dare shoot ’thin a mile of 
him, you——” 

“ Wouldn’t I? 
ate” 

“A lubberly, cowardly, rum-selling 
Heathen Cockney—that’s who.” 

The Heathen itched to turn the weapon 
on his rival, but remembered that he 
had kept himself sober for a reason. 
He «made believe to hesitate and argue. 
“Td do it in half a shake, if——” 

“Bah!” said the doctor, struggling 
unsteadily to his feet. ‘Give me that 
shootin’-iron.” 

“Not a bit of it. Your hand’s a-shakin’, 
and you might kill the man. I'll do what 
I said I’d do.” 

“Go on and do it, then!” roared the 
doctor. ‘Bet you a thousand dollars 
you don’t.” With some difficulty he 
dragged the roll of greenbacks out of 
his pistol-pocket and flourished them 
drunkenly over his head. 

“Done!” shouted the Heathen. 
“Monty there ‘ll hold the stakes.” 

The doctor threw the bills into the 
editor’s lap, and the Heathen fired. Not 
in vain had he kept his head clear and 
his hand firm. ‘The rim of the farmer’s 
hat hung disreputably over his shoulder, 
ripped as clean as if by a knife. But 
one of the on-lookers, a New Englander, 
moved by some eastern sentiment against 
apparent crime, flung himself officiously on 
the reckless Heathen, shaking the revelver 
out of his hand, and began to shove him 
gaolwards. 

“Let me go,” cried the prisoner. 
only a joke, I tell you!” 

“Tell that to the twelve apostles, when 
you see ’em—only you’re not likely to, 
where you're going.” 

And the amateur constable, who was 
most inconveniently strong, rushed him 
away, with an encouraging little crowd on 
his flank. Even the doctor followed, in 
an undulating way. . 


Who are you talking 
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The editor sat still on the edge of the 
verandah, collecting his wits and any 
scattered bills that had not fallen on 
his lap. He looked hazily at the bills, 
and then he looked at Whisky Joe. 
‘*Mighty deaf or mighty drunk,” he 
muttered. Then he looked back at the 
bills. ‘Guess it ought to be my turn 
with Bella now.. Doc’s lost his bet, so the 
money’s not his, and Hun’s not exactly in 
a position to claim it. 
reversionary interest. Got the bills, any- 
how,” turning them over with uncertain 
but affectionate fingers. ‘* Guess I'll go 
and break the news to Bella, and try my 
luck.” 

He stumbled to his feet and away in 
the wake of the crowd. 


Guess I’ve got the 


Where the vital essence, the spirit, the 
soul (or what you will) of Whisky Joe had 
been, while its outer frame lay derelict, 
may perhaps be capable of explanation ; 
but not in Hustletown. Hustletown 
concerns itself only with facts ; and so 
does this story. The facts, as guaranteed 
by the only man who can give them 
with authority, Whisky Joe himself, are 
these: 

“Well, you see, parson, it was this 
a-way. I was feelin’ mis’rable, hot an’ 
dry, all parched and cracked-like, with a 
cannon-ball thumpin’ up an’ down in my 
chest,—a hundred in the shade, as you 
might say, an’ no air to breathe,—an’ 
swearin’ at my pard there ‘cause there 
weren't a drop in the shack,—you ask 
him if I ain’t tellin’ gospel truth,—when 
some one grabbed me by the throat an’ 
said I'd got to go: and it weren't no use 
fightin’ ; he smothered me, an’ I was off, 
Well, 1 slid, an’ I slid, might a’ been a 
thousand years, till a clap o’ thunder 
burst right in my ear. I thought it was— 
you know what any one ’d a’ thought, 
parson: you'd told ine often enough what 
to look for, an’ I guess you was right. 
Well, I thought it weren’t any use worryin’ 
at that time o’ day, an’ I just lay an’ 
waited to see what ’d happen. Then I 
says to myself, ‘ By jiminy, that weren’t 
thunder, not if I know the sound of a 
shootin’-iron.’ I set up, an’ looked 
around, an’ there I was—I’d slid right up 
to Heathen Hun’s s’‘loon an’ set down 
on his verandy. Couldn’t a’ been suited 
better. Vd a thirst on me like a dry 
sponge, an’ I hollered at him to fetch 
out the longest drink in the s‘loon. He 
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didn’t make no sign, an’ I tried my level 
best to get up and help myself,—I’d a’ 
drunk the whole outfit, I would, if I’d a’ 
got to it. I managed to crawl in at the 
door, and then I just had to set down on 
the floor an’ take a rest, I was that weak. 
Then here comes you an’ pard a-drivin 
up. But you might ‘a give me a longer 
drink while you was about it, parson, with 
a thirst like that on me!” 

This is not the latest edition of Whisky 
Joe’s facts, as revised and enlarged from 
time to time by himsclf. It is the edztio 
princeps, as published originally into the 
ear of the Reverend Elmer Dix, from the 
bottom of a waggon rolling over the prairie 
to Whisky Joe’s farm. 

For about ten minutes after the haling 
away of the Heathen, the Reverend Elmer 
and his client drove up to the saloon. 

“Say, Hun!” shouted the farmer. 

No answer. 

“What on earth has he done with the 
poor fellow?” said the parson, stepping 
up to the door and looking in. ‘Hello! 
What in the name——’” 

A human figure sitting propped against 
the wall turned a pair of tired eyes up to 
the new-comer’s face, and said, with a 
brilliant effort, ‘‘ Don’t swear, parson! 
Give me a drink, stiff as you can find it, 
an’ I'll get up.” 

With some compunctions, but assuring 
himself that he stood zz loco medict, the 
parson supplied Whisky Joe with a 
glass of his fellow-spirit from behind the 
bar. The patient, with a little friendly 
leverage, staggered to his feet, and 
suffered himself to be laid on the hay 
in the bottom of his own waggon. His 
partner helped him in, handily enough, 
but was too utterly astonished to be 
polite. 

They had driven scarce a hundred 
yards when the parson called a halt. 

“Where did the Heathen go off to, 
Joe?” 

“Never sot eyes on him,” said Joe. 
“Not a soul have I sot eyes on since 
I woke up.” 

“That's a shame, now,” whispered the 
parson to the driving partner, “to go off 
and leave the poor chap alone on the 
street like that. I'll give the Heathen a 
piece of my mind. Anyhow, we’d better 
go back and let him know where Joe’s 
gone.” 

As they wheeled round, the partner 
exclaimed, ‘ Blest if here ain’t Iron Wire, 


and the whole town after him! I reckon 
Hun’s been beatin’ up a funeral procession 
for you, Joe. ‘The town ‘Il be real dis- 
appointed, parson.” 

Sure enough, here came the dictator 
of Hustletown, marching solemnly at the 
head of all the day population—all except 
the Heathen himself. Iron Wire stepped 
up on the verandah. ‘‘ Where’s the com- 
plainant ?” said he sternly. ‘A pretty 
lot of loons you are, not to bring him 
along.” 

The doctor and the editor helped each 
other up the steps and began to search 
on their own account, as if Whisky Joe 
might have crept into a crack in the 
planks. 

“He seems to have gone off some- 
where,” the editor ventured, doubtfully. 
“Come to think of it, he hadn’t woke 
up when I came away, so I guess his 
evidence wouldn’t be worth much, any- 
way.” 

The gaoler turned savagely on the 
crowd: but just then the Reverend 
Elmer Dix came up. Iron Wire approved 
of parsons, as upholders of authority. 
“Sorry you didn’t come a bit earlier, 
Mr. Dix. Good-for-nothing saloon-keeper 
here’s been trying to murder a good-for- 
nothing farmer: murdered him outright, 
for all I know: shot at him on this very 
spot. Only what’s become of the chap— 
we're just inquiring.” 

* You don’t mean Whisky Joe?” said 
the parson, 

“Whisky Joe’s what we call him: yes, 
him’s the one.” 

“Why, here he is in the bottom of the 
waggon, poor fellow!” 

“You don’t tell me he’s dead? Then 
it’s a hanging job for the Heathen, after 
all!” 

“ Hang yer grandmother ! ” 

The voice was weak, compared to 
Whisky Joe’s ordinary roar, but its identity 
was indisputable, especially as its owner 
had raised himself on one elbow till his 
face appeared over the wagecn’s edge. 
Then he lay back on the hay. “ Don't 
feel like sittin’ up long, somehow,” he 
murmured, “T’ll thank ye to git me 
home to the ole shack, pard, as quick as 
ye can. Only I’ve seen my own funeral 
procession, an’ that’s somethin’,” he 
added, contentedly closing his eyes. 

When the partners had driven off, the 
population washed down its disappointed 
curiosity with the absent Hun’s liquor. 
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But Mr. Wire signalled the doctor and 
the editor out of the crowd, ‘* Where’s 
the money ?” said he. 

The editor hauled the bundle of bills 
reluctantly from his pistol pocket. 

“Does either of you perfessional gents 
claim to be the proprietor of that little 
pile at this here moment ? ” 

“Tt’s mine, of course,” said the doctor, 
reaching over for it. 

Mr. Wire stepped in between. ‘ How 
does he happen to have it, then ?” 

“Just taking care of it,” said the 
doctor. 

“ As stake-holder,” added the con- 
scientious editor. 

“ How’s that ?” said Iron Wire. 

“Well, Doc here bet the Heathen a 
thousand he dursn’t rip off Whisky Joe’s 
hat.” 

* And the Heathen did dare, eh? ” 

“Give me my money,” bullied the 
doctor, making a dash at the bills. 

* Get back!” said the old man, grabbing 
Jimpson’s arm and swinging him round 
like a child. ‘‘The Heathen did what 
he said he’d do, and he’s going to have 
what he’s won. You come along and 
give it him, Mont, if you don’t want to 
give it me.” 


The editor suffered himself to accom- 
pany Mr. Wire, who, with the parson on 
the other side, strode off homewards. 

“Here comes pap,” said Bella, in- 
terrupting her conversation with the 
prisoner, whom she had let out of his 
cell while the gaoler was gone. “ Get 
back in there, quick. It'll be all right, 
if you’ve told me the truth.” 

The gaoler heard the cell bolt run 
into its place as he came up to the 
door. 

**So that’s the way you keep guard 
he said, only not so ferociously as his 
trembling daughter expected. ‘ Never 
mind : you can let him out againnow.... 
Mister Editor, will you kindly hand over 
to the prisoner any of his property you 
happen to have about you.” 

The editor silently laid the bundle of 
bills on the table, and the prisoner 
snatched them up from among the 
neglected pies and cakes. 

‘*T believe you were asked to come to 
put a wedding through,” said Wire to the 
parson. ‘i could have done it just as well 
myself, but I won’t disappoint you. Go 
ahead.” 

So Bella married the Heathen after 
all, 


TO SLEEP. 


(AFTER THE MANNER OF HORACE.) 


, . te benign consoler of idle sorrows. 


Draperies flame-sown agitate around us, 


(Quickening dream-thoughts rosy; yet to linger 


Haply to-morrow. 


Hopes unacknowledg’d, tremulously glowing, 


Flatter ; audacious memories recalling 


How red-heart Springtide’s riot in the rose leaves, 


Lustily wanton’d, 


Fateful : exulting in an evil omen, 
Insolent Envy’s malice unrelenting 
That jocund-seeming radiancy darken’d, 


Marr’d for a season. 


Silver-helm’d Captain over hosts refulgent, 
Sirius, bright victor in airy tourneys, 


Strengthen, inspire us: bid a joy triumphant 


Crown us awaking ! 


C. Conway THORNTON. 
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THE BI-LITERAL CYPHER OF SIR FRANCIS BACON. 
A NEW LIGHT ON A FEW OLD BOOKS. 


BY ELIZABETH WELLS GALLUP. 
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[Mrs. Gallup professes to find in ce) tain of Bacon’s works, the first folio of Shakespeare, and othe) 
books of the period, two ‘distinctive founts of italic type employed. All the letters of one fount 
stand for the letter a tn the cipher, those of the other for b. Hence it ts posstble to translate, 
as tt were, any given line of type into a series of abbba, abaab, baaba, abaaa, and so on, 
according to the type employed, and thereby to spell out words and sentences in accordance wth 
the principles laid down by Bacon himself in his account of the so-called “* Bi-literal” orphei 


in his **De Augmentis Scientiarum.’ In 


a further article which she is now preparing 


g 


Mrs. Gallup will deal with a number of the individual writers who have taken part in thi 
Bacon-Shakespeare controversy during the last few weeks, whose criticisms, we learn by 
cablegram, are only now before her. This preliminary paper will enable our readers to a quaint 
themselves with the nature of Mrs. Gallup's laborious investigations. —Ep. P. M. M.] 


‘! is a pleasure to respond to the 
cabled invitation from the Pati 
MaLt MaGazinE to write an article 

upon the ‘ Bacon-Shakespeare Contro 
versy,” although I have really never been 
concerned with it, except incidentally, 1 
did not find myself a Baconian until the 
discovery of the Bacon ciphers answered 
the questions in such a final way that 
controversy should end. 

I think my best plan will be to give a 
clear, authoritative, and somewhat populai 
exposition of my book, Zhe #i-literal 
Cypher of Sir Francis Bacon, which was 
recently very kindly and appreciatively 
reviewed by Mr. Mallock in the Vine- 
teenth Century and After. 1 had not 
the pleasure of knowing Mr. Mallock, 
and his article was wholly a surprise. 

In giving to the world the results of 
my researches, I have felt, as have my 
publishers, that my work should be left 
without attempt upon our part to influence 
or mould opinion in any way other than 
by setting forth what I have found. 

Some one has said, “ any man’s opinion 
is the measure of his knowledge.” If his 
knowledge is ample his judgment should 
be true, and I am well aware there has 
been little opportunity for men of letters 
or the reading public to know about this 
new phase of the old subject. 

The book itself is much wider in its 
range, and much more far-reaching in 
its literary and historical consequences, 
than the mere settlement of the Bacon- 
Shakespeare question. It concerns not 
only the authorship of much of the best 
literature of the Elizabethan period, but 
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the regularity of successions to the throne 
of England; and it transfers the “con 
troversy”” from the realm of literary 
opinion and criticism to the determina- 
tion of the question whether I have 
correctly and truthfully transcribed a 
cipher. 

That this will at once meet with uni- 
versal acceptance is not expected. On the 
face of things it seems improbable—almost 
as improbable to the world as the revolu- 
tion of the earth about the sun was to 
Lord Bacon, who declared it could in 
nowise be accepted. ‘Galileo built his 
theory . . . supposing the earth revolved. 

. But this he devised upon an assump- 
tion that cannot be allowed—viz. that the 
earth moves.” (ov. Org.) 

Two limited editions of the book were 
published, mostly for private circulation, 
while my researches were going on, but 
with little effort to obtain public audience, 
awaiting the time, now arrived, when I 
could present the first of the cipher 
writings from early editions of works in 
the British Museum. 

The interest it has excited has been 
considerable, varying in its expression 
from more or less good-natured doubts as 
to my sanity and veracity, from those who 
are satisfied with first impressions, to the 
careful examination by such writers as 
Mr. Mallock and some others who have 
regarded it as worthy of serious con- 
sideration, 

For myself, I have been satisfied to 
wait for the verdict. It will be that | 
have at great cost put before the public 
a most detailed and elaborate hoax—or 
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worse ; or that Francis Bacon was a cipher 
writer and the most extraordinary per- 
sonage \in literature the world has yet 
known. 

Assuming for the moment the cipher as 
a fact, what are the claims made in it for 
himself ? Briefly, but startlingly stated, 
they are: ‘That he was the author of the 
works attributed to Edmund Spenser, 
and those of Greene, Peele, Marlowe, and 
Shakespeare, a portion of those published 
by Ben Jonson, also the Anatomy of 
Melancholy known as Burton’s, besides 
the works to which Bacon’s name _ is 
attached ; that these, instead of being in 
fact the outpourings of literary inspiration, 
are literary mosaics, the repository of 
other literature—much of it then dan- 
gerous to Bacon to expose—made con- 
secutive by transposition, and gaining in 
literary interest by the new relations. 
The bi-literal cipher gives the rules by 
which the constituent parts of these 
mosaics are to be reassembled in their 
original form by the ‘ word-cipher,” 
so called, a second system permeating 
the same works and hiding a larger and 
more varied literature than the first. It 
is also asserted that Bacon was the true 
heir to the throne of England, through 
a secret marriage between the Earl of 
Leicester and Elizabeth, which took place 
prior to her accession, while both were 
confined in the ‘Tower of London; that 
for obvious reasons of state the marriage 
could not be announced before the 
coronation, and that the Queen afterwards 
refused to acknowledge it publicly ; that 
the unfortunate Essex was in fact his 
younger brother, and the otherwise inex- 
plicable rebellion was undertaken by 
Essex to compel from the Queen recog- 
nition of his descent, with expectation of 
the throne if denied to, or not claimed by, 
Francis. 

The personal matter, scattered in the 
bi-literal cipher through the numerous 
volumes, is repeated in different forms 
many times—evidently in the hope that 
the claims asserted to the throne and the 
events of his life would be detected and 
deciphered, from some, if not from all his 
works, at some future time. 

The book itself contains about 385 
pages of deciphered matter, written in 
the old English of the Elizabethan period, 
and relating to men and things, literary 
and historical, then existing. It affords 
the most ample and serious materials for 








what may be called “the higher criticism”; 
and such criticism is very cordially invited, 
for reasons more important than anything 
concerning my own abilities or person- 
ality. ‘The most sceptical will admit 
industry, and some sort of capability, 
in producing a work of the kind. It is 
due to the public that in a presentation 
of this kind I should offer a prima-facie 
case, 

‘The question most nearly related to 
the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, from 





a literary standpoint, is: Was Bacon’s f 
imagination, fancy and ability, equal to 
the production of such poetic and dramatic 
literature as is embraced in the Shake- 
speare plays and other works named ? 

’ 


The dicta obtainable from mere com- 
parisons of style are scarcely final. —Indi- 
vidual judgments, in this field, are far 
from conclusive or satisfactory. ‘There 
is as much difference in style between 
the laboured, interminable sentences of 
Bacon’s philosophical works and_ the 
polished sentences of the Essays as 
there is between the Essays and_ the 
epigrams of the plays. 

Bacon has been somewhat out of fashion 
of late. His philosophy, once strong and 
new, has been developed into the daily 
practice of these forceful and effective 
times, and is now interesting principally 
to the curious. His life,—reduced by 
Pope to the inconclusive epigram, “ the 
wisest, brightest, and meanest of man- 
kind,”-—ending in his disgrace, does not 
now attract the average reader, while the 
compactness of the Essays deters many 
from a second reading. It is well, there- 
fore, to refresh our minds concerning the 
man, and the estimation in which he was 
held before the present-day rush for new 
things had become so absorbing. 

Briefly, the well-considered opinions 
of those best fitted to judge are, that his 
abilities were transcendent in-.every field. , 
Lord Macaulay tells us that Bacon’s mind 
was “the most exquisitely constructed 
intellect that has ever been bestowed upon 
any of the children of men”; Pope, that ; 
“Lord Bacon was the greatest genius that ’ 
England, or perhaps any other country, 
ever produced”; Sir Alexander Grant, 
that “it is as an inspired seer, the prose- 
poet of modern science, that I reverence 
Bacon”; Alexander Smith, that ‘‘he 
seems to have written his Essays with 
the pen of Shakespeare.” Mackintosh 
calls his literature “‘ the utmost splendour 
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of imagery.” Addison says, that ‘“‘he 
possessed at once all those extraordinary 
talents which were divided among the 
greatest authors of antiquity . . . one 
does not know which to admire most in 
his writings, the strength of reason, force 
of style, or brightness of imagination.” 
Mr. Welch assures us: ‘‘ Lord Bacon 
was a poet. His language has a sweet 
and majestic rhythm which satisfies the 
sense, no less than the superhuman 
wisdom of his philosophy satisfies the 
intellect.” While Henry Taine, a French- 
man, recognising throughout the differ- 
ences of language the force of the poetic 
thought, gives us this in his Laglish 
Literature :— 

“In this band of scholars, dreamers, 
and inquirers, appears the most compre- 
hensive, sensible, originative of the minds 
of the age—Francis Bacon, a great and 
luminous intellect, one of the finest of 
this poetic progeny. . . . There is nothing 
in English prose superior to his diction. 

His thought is in the manner of 
utists and poets, and he speaks after 
the manner of prophets and seers. 
Shakespeare and the seers do not contain 
more vigorous or expressive condensations 
of thought, more resembling inspiration. 

His process is that of the creators : 
it is inspiration, not reasoning.” 

Again, Lord Macaulay tells us: “ No 
man ever had an imagination at once 
so strong and so thoroughly subjugated. 
In truth, much of Bacon’s life was spent 
in a visionary world,: amidst things as 
strange as any that are described in the 
Arabian §tales."—“‘A man so rare in 
knowledge of so many several kinds, 
endued with the facility and felicity of 
expressing it all in so elegant, significant, 
so abundant, and yet so choice and 
ravishing array of words, of metaphors 
and allusions, as perhaps the world has 
not seen since it was a world,” said Sir 
Tobie Mathew. 

The German Schlegel, in his A/story 
of Literature, calls him “this mighty 
genius,” and adds, “Stimulated by his 
capacious and stirring intellect . intel- 
lectual culture, nay, the social organisation 
of modern Europe generally, assumed 
a new shape and complexion.” While 
again from Lord Macaulay we quote this: 
“With great minuteness of observation 
he had an amplitude of comprehension 
such as has never yet been vouchsafed 
to any human being.” 
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In the Lxevelopedia Britannica we 
read: “The thoughts are weighty, and, 
even when not original, have acquired a 
peculiar and unique tone or cast by pass- 
ing through the crucible of Bacon’s mind. 
A sentence from the Essays can rarely 
be mistaken for the production of any 
other writer. ‘The short, pithy sayings, 

Jewels five words long 

That on the stretched forefinger of all Time 

Sparkle for ever, 
have become popular mottoes and house- 
hold words. ‘The style is quaint, original, 
abounding in allusions and witticisms, and 
rich, even to gorgeousness, with piled-up 
analogies and metaphors.” 

In the presence of these acknowledged 
masters in literary judgment, I may well 
be silent. ‘These quotations might be 
extended indefinitely. Anything I could 
add of my own would be repetition. In 
the face of these well-considered opinions, 
the flippant adverse judgment of news- 
paper critics, in the Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy, thrown off in the hurry of 
daily issues, may for the present be dis- 
regarded. ‘The writers of such articles 
have never read Bacon well, if at all, 
perhaps not Shakespeare thoroughly. 

My work in the past eight years of con- 
stant study of the subject has led me, of 
necessity, through every line and word 
that Bacon wrote, both acknowledged and 
concealed, so far as the latter has been 
developed. The work I have done upon 
the word-cipher in reassembling his litera- 
ture from the mosaic to its original form 
has given me a critical knowledge at least, 
and a basis perhaps possessed by few for 
forming, to the extent of my abilities, a 
critical judgment ; but I would merely add, 
that he was, assuredly, master in many 
fields of which even they who knew him 
best were unaware. 

Granting him these literary powers, was 
he at the same time a cipher writer? and 
did he particularly affect this bi-literal 
method of cipher writing ? 

For the first I refer, for brevity’s sake, 
to the article on cryptograms in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica; and for the 
second to the original Latin De Augmentis 
Scientiarum (editions of 1623 and 1624), 
and its very excellent translation by 
Messrs. Spedding, Ellis, and Heath, 
where the bi-iiteral cipher precisely as I 
have used it is described and illustrated 
by Bacon in full, with the statement that 
he invented it while at the court of France, 
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This was between his sixteenth and 
eighteenth years. His first reference to 
it was in 1605. Its first publication was 
in 1623, after he had used it continuously 
forty-four years, confining to it his wrongs 
and woes, and intending, in thus explain- 
ing and giving the key, that at some near 
or distant day his sorrows and his claims 
should be known by its decipherment. 

The cipher, described by Bacon in 
De Augmentis Scientiarum, is simplicity 
itself, being in principle mere combina- 
tions and alternations of any two unlike 
things, and in practice as used by him 
consisting of alternations of letters from 
two slightly different founts of Italic 
iype, arranged in groups of five. This 
affords thirty-two possible combinations, 
being eight in excess of the twenty-four 
letters of the alphabet he used. ‘The free 
use of these italics is a notable feature in 
all his literature, and has been the cause 
of much speculation. Sometimes the 
differences between the letters of the two 
founts are bold and marked, often delicate 
and very difficult for the novice to distin- 
guish, but possible of determination by 
the practised eye. The differences, 
especially in the capitals used in the 1623 
folio of the Shakespeare plays, are ap- 
parent to the dullest vision, and photo- 
graphic copies of it are in nearly every 
public and many private libraries, and so 
accessible to all. 

In making up his alphabet the two 
founts are called by him the ‘a fount’ 
and the ‘4 fount,’ and the several groups 
of five, representing each letter of the 
alphabet he used in the cipher, are as 
follows: aaaaa, a; aaaab, 6; aaaba, ¢; 
ClC.,: EXC. 

After the full exposition of this cipher 
by Mr. Mallock, a repetition here would 
seem superfluous, and I will only take 
space to say that the detailed explanation 
is to be found in De Augmentis Scienti- 
arum in every edition of Bacon’s complete 
works. 

One of the interesting incidents of the 
use of this bi-literal method is, that it did 
not at all require taking the printer into 
the writer’s confidence. A peculiar mark 
under the letter would indicate the fount 
from which the letter was to be taken. 
The printer may have thought Bacon 
insane, or what not, but the marking gave 
him no clue to the cipher. 


MALL 


MAGAZINE. 


Perhaps I cannot better illustrate the 
scope of the researches that have brought 
out such strange and unexpected disclo- 
sures than by giving the bibliography of my 
work, ‘This will have an attraction for 
many, who will sympathise with me in the 
pleasure I have known in working in 
these rare and costly old books. 

The deciphering has been from the 
following original editions in my posses- 
sion : 


The Advancement of Learning . 1605 
The Shepheards’ Calender . . On 
The Faerie Queene. ; . £653 
Novum Organum . 1620 
Parasceve . , . . 16:0 
The History of Henry VII. . . 1622 
Edward Second . . ‘ . 1622 
The Anatomy of Melancholy - 1628* 
The New Atlantis ‘ : . 1635" 
Sylva Sylvarum . , : « 635° 


and also a beautifully bound full folio 
facsimile of the 1623 edition of the 
Shakespeare plays, bearing the name of 
Coleridge on the title page. 

In the Boston Library I obtained : 


Richard Second . ‘ . - 1598 
David and Bethsabe . ‘ . 1599 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. . 1600 
Much Ado about Nothing . - 1600 
Sir John Oldcastle. ; . 1600 
Merchant of Venice . ‘ . 1600 
Richard, Duke of York ; . 1600 
Treasons of Essex P r . 1601 
King Lear . ; ; ; . 1608 
Henry Fifth : ; . . 1608 
Pericles ‘ ; ‘ ‘ . 1609 
Hamlet : : : : » T6E) 
Titus Andronicus , ; . 1611 
Richard Second . ; , . 6r5 
Merry Wives of Windsor. . 1619 
Whole Conteniion of York, ete. . 1619 
Pericles : ‘ ‘ . 1619 


Yorkshire Tragedy 
Romeo and Juliet 


° - 1619 
(without date) 


From the choice library of John Dane, 
M.D., Boston : 


The Treasons of Essex : . 1601 
Vite et Mortis. ‘ , » £623 


From the library of Marshall C. Lefferts, 
of New York, I had : 


Ben Jonson’s Plays, Folio . . 1616 
A Quip for an Upstart Courtier . 1620 


From the Lenox Library, New York : 


Midsummer Night’s Dream. . 1600 
Sir John Oldcastle. ; . 1600 
London Prodigal . . 1605 
Pericles. . ‘ . 1619 
Yorkshire Tragedy . : . 1619 
The Whole Contention, etc. . 1619 
Shakespeare, first folio : . $643 


* These three bear dates after Bacon’s death, and were undoubtedly completed by Dr. Rawley, 


his secretary, whose explanation regardine them is found on pages 339-40 of the Bz-diteral Cypher, 






































406 De Augmentis Scientiarum. 
tummods Literas foluantur , per Tranfpofitionem 
earum. Nam Tranfpofitio duarum Literarum , per 
Locos quinque, Differentiis.triginta duabus, multé 
Mmagis vigintiquatuor ( qui eft Numerus Alpha- 
bets ig nos ) fuficiet. Huius Alphabeti Exemplum 
tale eft, 


Exemplum —Alphabeti Biliterary. 


AB, ¢ 
Sanu .aaaab, fe Fe aabaa. cab. 


£ K { Kn 
wh, aabbp. hn abaabh. ababa clabl. 


iL oO F HOR S§ 
abbaa. abbab .abbba A baaaa baaab- 


" »? FF af f= 
Kaaba. bad babaa babab babba. bab lf 


Neque leue quiddam obitér hoc modo perfectum 
eft. Etenim ex hoc ipfo patet Modus , quoad omnem 
Loci Diftantiam,per Obiecta,quz vel Vifui,vel audi- 
tui fubijci poflint, Senfa Animi proferre, & fignificare 
liceat : fi modo Obiecta illa,duplicis rantum Differen- 
tie capaciafunt, veluti per Campanas , per Buccinas, 
per Flammeos,per Sonitus Tormentorum,®& alia que- 
cunque. Verum veIncoeptum perfequamur , cum ad 
Scribendum accingoris , Epiftolam interiorem in /I- 
phabetumhocBiliterarinm folues, Sit epiftola interiors 


Fuge. 




















Bacon's secret code, which Mrs, Gallup has applied to all her deciphered works. 
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and from Mrs. Pott, of London, Eng- 
land : 


Ben Jonson’s Plays. . . 1616 
De Augmentis Scieutiarum . . 1624 


During the five months spent at the 
British Museum : 


The Shepheards’ Calender . - 1579 
Araygnement of Paris . : . 1584 
Mirrour of Modestie  . : . 1584 
Planetomachia . : : . 1585 
A Treatise of Melancholy. . 1586 
A Treatise of Mel. (2nd. Ed.) . 1586 
Euphues 4 ; : « 587 
Morando ‘ ‘ ‘ « @esy 
Perimedes . ; ‘ . . 1588 
Pandosto . ° ‘ ‘ . 1588 
Spanish Masquerado_ . . 1589 
Spanish Masq. (2nd Ed.) . . 1589 


In the library of Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence I was able to decipher, from 
the Zreatise of Melancholy, some pages 
that were missing from the copy at the 
British Museum. 

I wish here to express my deep obliga- 
tion to the management of the British 
Museum, and to those numerous friends 
I was so fortunate as to make while in 
London, for their uniform kindness to 
me-—a stranger among theni—and for the 
facilities which they, to the extent of 
their power, never failed to afford me 
in my work. 

Every italic letter in all the books named 
has been examined, studied, classified, 
and set down “in groups of five” and 
the results transcribed. Each book de- 
ciphered has its own peculiarities and 
forms of type, and must be made a 
separate study. 

The 1623 Folio has the largest variety 
of letters and irregularities ; but the most 


difficult work was Bacon’s //istory of 


flenry the Seventh, the mysteries of which 
it took me the greater part of three 
months of almost constant study to 
master. ‘The reason came to light as the 
work progressed, and will appear from 
the reading of the first page of the de- 
ciphered matter, with its explanations 
of “sudden shifts” to puzzled would-be 
decipherers. 

In the deciphering of the different 
works mentioned, surprise followed sur- 
prise as the hidden messages were dis- 
closed, and disappointment as well was 
not infrequently encountered. Some of 
the disclosures are of a nature repugnant, 
in many respects, to my very soul, as they 








were to all my preconceived convictions, 
and they would never have seen the light, 
except as a correct transcription of what 
the cipher revealed. As a decipherer I 
had no choice, and I am in no way 
responsible for the disclosures, except as 
to the correctness of the transcription. 

Bacon, throughout the Bi-literal Cypher, 
makes frequent mention of his translations 
of Homer, which he considered one of 
his “ great works and worthy of preserva- 
tion,” and which had been scattered 
through the mosaic of his other writings. 
One of the strongest of his expressed 
desires was that it should be gathered and 
reconstructed in its original form. 

Perhaps the greatest surprise that came 
to me in all my work relates to what was 
found in the Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Several other of the works had been 
finished before this book was taken up. 
After a few pages had been deciphered, 
relating to points in Bacon’s history, to 
my great disappointment the cipher 
suddenly changed the subject of its dis- 
closures to this: 

“As hath been said, much of th’ 
materiall of th’ Iliad may be found here, 
as well as Homer his second wondrous 
storie, telling of Odysseus his worthy 
adventures. ‘Th’ first nam’d is of greater 
worth, beautie and interesse, alone, in my 
estimation, than all my other work to- 
gether, for it is th’ crowning triumph of 
Homer’s pen; and he outstrips all th’ 
others in th’ race, as though his wits had 
beene Atalanta’s heeles. Next we see 
Virgill, and close behind them, striving 
to attaine unto th’ hights which they 
mounted, do I presse on to th’ lofty 
goale. In th’ plays lately publisht, I have 
approacht my modell closelie, and yet it 
doth ever seem beyond my attainment. 

“Here are the diverse bookes, their 
arguments and sundry examples of th’ 
lines, in our bi-literall cipher.” | 

These “arguments,” or outlines, are 
intended as a framework about which, 
with the aid of the keys given, the fuller 
deciphering from the printed lines is to 
take form through the methods of the 
word-cipher. 

The presence of lines, identical—or 
nearly so—with those of Homer, have 
been noted by close students in all the 
works now named as belonging to Bacon, 
and it has needed but to bring the lines 
together from their scattered positions, 
transpose names and arrange the parts 
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THE BI-LITERAL CYPHER 


in proper sequence, to form the connected 
narrative. 

I can best illustrate this—and_ it 
will be of interest to those fond of the 
classices-—by adding a few of the lines 
from some of my unfinished and un- 
published work, before I had discovered 
the bi-literal cipher in the typography of 
the books I was using. I will say re- 
garding this part of my incomplete work, 
that a very considerable portion of the 
material for the first four books of the 
fuller translation of the ///ad had been 
collected and arranged in sequence by 
the word-cipher before the work was laid 
aside, four years ago, on account of the 
discovery of the bi-literal, the development 
of which, it became at once apparent, was 
of first importance. ‘These directions re- 
garding it occur in the Bi-literal Cypher : 

“ Keepe lines, though somewhat be 
added to Homer; in fact, it might be 
more truly Homeric to consider it a 
poeme of the times, rather than a historie 
of true events.” (p. 168.) “.... In all 
places, be heedfull of the meaning, but do 
not consider the order of the words in the 
sentences. I should join my examples 
and rules together, you will say. So I will, 
In the ‘ Faerie Queene,’ booke one, canto 
two, second and third lines of the seventh 
stanzo, thus speaking of Aurora, write : 
Wearie of aged Tithones saffron bed, 

Had spreade, through dewy ayre her purple robe. 


“Or in the eleventh canto, booke two, 
five-and-thirtieth stanzo, arrange the matter 
thus, to relate in verse the great attacke 
at the ships, at that pointe of time at 
which the great ‘Trojan took up a weighty 
missile, the gods giving strength to the 
hero’s arme: it begins in the sixth verse : 
There Jay thereby an huge greate stone, which 

stood 
Upon one end, and had not many a day 
Removed beene—a signe of sundrie wayes— 
This Hector snatch’d and with exceeding sway.” 
(p- 169.) 


Illustrative of the argument, the incident 
in Book I., where the priest Chryses 
“was evilly dismissed by Agamemnon,” 
the bi-literal epitome reads : 

“And th’ Priest, in silence, walk’d along 
th’ shore of the resounding sea. After 
awhile with many a prayer and teare th’ 
old man cried aloud unto Apollo, and his 
voice was heard.” 

In the fuller translation by means of 
the word-cipher, the lines collected from 
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the different books result in the following 


rendering of the passage : 


** The wretched man, at his imperious speech, 
Was all abashed, and there he sudden stay’d, 
While in his eyes stor od tears of bitterness. 
The resounding of the sea upon the shore 
Beats with an echo to the unseen grief 
That swells with silence to the tortur’d soul. 
Apart upon his knees that aged sire 
Pray’d much unto Latona’s lordly son : 


‘Hear, hear, O hear, god of the silver bow ! 
Who’rt wont Chrysa and Cilla to protect, 

And reignest in this island Tenedos, 

If ever 1 did honour thee aright, 

Thy graceful temple aiding to adorn, 

Or if, moreover, I at any time 

Have burn’d to thee fat thighs of bulls and goats, 
Do one thing for me that I shall entreat 

O Pheebus, with thy shafts avenge these tears.” 


A little farther on, after Achilles had 
“summon’d a councill” and charged 
Calchas to declare the cause of the pesti- 
lence, Bacon’s lines—that he warns the 
decipherer to retain, “though somewhat 
be added to Homer”—gives the alterca- 
tion thus: 


To whom Atrides did this answer frame : 
*“Full true thou speak’st and like thyself, yet, 
though 
Thou speakest truth, methinks thou speak’st 
well. 
It is because no one should sway but he 
He’s angry with the gods that any man 
Goeth before him ; he would be above the clouds, 
Ilis fortune’s master and the king of men, 
And here is none, methinks, disposed to yield 
For though the gods do chance him to appoint 
To be a warriour and command a camp, 
Inserting courage in his noble heart, 
Do they give right to utter insults here ? e 


not 


There interrupting him, noble Achilles 
Answer’d the kirg ia few words: ‘* Ay forsooth ! 
I should be thought a coward, Agamemnon, 
A man of no estimation in the world, 

If what you will I humbly yield unto, 

And when you say, ‘ Do this,’ it is perform’d. 
I, for my part —let others as they list, — 

I will not thus be fac’d and overpeer'd. 

Do not think so, you shall not find it so : 
Some other seek that may with patience strive 
With thee, Atrides ; thou shalt rule no more 
O’er me.” 


The translation by George Chapman, 
Book I., page 20, line 11, reads: 


** All this, good father,” said the king, 
and good right ; 

But this man breaks all such bounds; he 
past all men, height ; 

All would in his power hold, all make his subjects, 
give to all 

His hot will for their temperate law : 
never shall 

Persuade at my hands. 
him the great style 


**is comely 


afiects, 


all which he 


If the gods have given 
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eAttus Primus. 


KING LEAR, 





Scena Prima. 





oy Enter Kent, Gloucefter, and Edmond, 
pigte X 


ent, 

otght the King isd more affected the 
Duke of Abany, then Corawall, 

Glow. it did al foto vs : But 
aow inthe divifion af the Kingdome, it ap- 
peacesnot which of tlie Dekes hee valewes 
, moft, for qualities are fo weigh'd, chat curiofity in oci- 

ther, can make choife of eithers moity. 
Kent, Isnot this your$on, my Lord? 
| Glow. Bis breeding Six,hath bin ar my charge. I have 
fo often biuth’d to acknowledge him, shatnow I am 
| braz’d roo’e, 
| Kent. T cannot conceive you,’ 

Glon. Sir,this yong Fellowes mocher could; wiiere- 
vypon fhe grewround womb'd, and had indeede (Sir) a 
Sonne for ter Cradle, ere fhe had a!husband for her bed. 
Doyou fruell a faule? 

Kent. Yconnot withthe faule vodone, the iffue of ir, 
being fo proper, 

Glow, But J haue a Sonne, Sir, by order of Law,fome 
yoere elder chen shis who, yecrisno deeter inimy ac- 
count, though this Knaue came fomthing fawcily co the 
world before he was fent for: yet was bis Mother fayre, 
| chere was good {port at his m , and the horfon mutt 
|be acknowledged, Doe youk s Noble Gentle 
| man, Belaond ? 
| Edm. No, my Lord, 
| Glow. My Lord of Kent: 
|Remember him heereafter,as my Honourable Friend, 

Ede, My feruicesto your Lordthip. 

Kent. Imuftloue you, and fue to know you better, 

&des, Sir, 1 thall Audy deferuing. 

Glens He bath bis our tine yeares, and away he fhall 
againg. The King is comming. 














Semnet. Eater Kieg Lear, Cornwall, Albany,Generill, Reo ' 


a; Cordelia and attendants, 

Lear. Attend che Lords of France & Burgundy,Glofter, 

Gloxt, \ thall,my Lord, "O Extt. 

Lear, Meane‘datewe thal expreffe our darker purpofe. 
Give me the Map there, Know,that we baie divided 
In chreeonr Kiagdome : and tis cur faft intent,) 
To thatealtGarenend Bufinetfe from our. Age, .. 
Couferritie them onyohger Aréogths, while we 
Voburthen'd diswhe toward death. Ourfon of Corswal, 
And you ournolefie louing Sonneof Adbany, i 





We haus this houre a conftant willto publith 
Our daughters feverali Dowers, that tueure firife 
May be prevented now. The Princes, France & Burgundy, 
Great Riuals in our yongeft daughters louc, : 
Long in ous Court, have made theie amorous foiourne 
And neeresre.co be anfwer'd. Tell me my daughters i 
(Since now we will diueft vs borh of Rule, 
Intereft of Territory, Cares of State) 
Which of you thall we fay doth loue ys mof, 
That we, our largeft bowatie may extend 
Where Nature doth with merit challenge. Coreri/f, 
Our eldeft borne, fpeoke firth. 
Goe,Sir, Hove you more then word cin weild § matter, 
Decrer then eye-fight, fpace, and libertic, 
Beyond what can be valewed, rich or rare, 
No leffé then life, with grace, health, beauty, honor: 
As much as Childe ere lou'd, or Pather found. 
A love that makes breath poore,and fpeeclrynable, 
Beyond all aanner of fo much } loue you, hw? Sd 
Cor, What Chall Cordelia peske ? Louie,andbe fitent. 
Lear Of all thefe bounds even from this Line te this, 
Wich fhadowie Forreits,and with Champains rich’ 
With plenteous Riuers,and wideeskirted Meades 
We make thee Lady. Tothine and Albunies :fTues : 
Be this perpecuall.. What {ayes ourfecond Davghcer? 6 
Our deereft Regn, wife of Cormoall ? : 
Reg. Lam made of chat felfe-mettle as my Sifter, 
And prizemé ather worth. In my true heate, 
I finde the names my very detde of foue s is 
Onely fhe comes too fhore, that } profeffe igs 44 
My (cltcan enemy co allotherioyes, eee 
Which the moft precious fquare of fenfe profe stay" 
oc finde Lam alone felicitate Ri ae 
n your deere Highnefle love, 
(or. Then poore Cordelia, 
And yet not fo, ince T amfuré my lone's 
More ponderous then my tongue, 
Lear, To thee,and thineheredicarie ever, 
Remaine this ample third of cur faire Kingdome, 
No leffein {pace, validitie, and plesfute 
Thea chat conferr'd on Comerill. Now ourloy 
Although oucfaftand leaftssoqghofe yong louef 
The Vines of Bronee; end Milke of Burgundie, 
Striueto heincereft.. Whar esn'youfy, to draw 
A third, more optlent shen yourSiftere? fpeake: 
Cor, Noctingsoybotds oie jo 6 54 “4 
Lew. Norbing 2... Spses os 2a 
me Oe wee Cw 


oe 
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Facsimile page of the first folio of Shakespeare, from the copy in the British Museum, 
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Of ablest soldier, made they that his license to 
revile : 

Men with vile language ?” 
him, and said: 

“Fearful and vile I might be thought, if the 
exactions laid 

By all means on me I should bear. Others com- 
“mand to this, 

Thou shalt not me; or if thou dost, far my free 
spirit is 

From serving thy command.” 


Thetis’ son prevented 


I also refer my readers to the transla- 
tion by William Cullen Bryant; to that 
by William Sotheby, M.R.S.L., and to 
the Earl of Derby’s translation. 

It is true that the presence of the bi- 
literal cipher in any work does not prove 
authorship, being merely a matter of 
typography which can be incorporated in 
any printed page, as it was in fact in 
Ben Jonson’s writings, for Bacon’s pur- 
poses. But when it is worked out, and 
its chief purpose is found to be to teach 
the word-cipher, and that the latter pro- 
duces practicable results such as given 
above, the confirmation of both ciphers 
is unmistakable. On the other hand, the 
word-cipher is a complete demonstration 
of the fact that the author of the interior 
work was the author of the exterior. 

I am not infrequently asked, and it is 
a very natural question, why should 
Bacon put translations of the Iliad and 
Odyssey in his works, when neither re- 
quired secrecy ? I quote a sentence from 
the Bi-Literal Cypher (p. 341), deciphered 
from Natural History : 

“Finding that one important story 
within manie others produc’d a most 
ordinarie play, poem, history, essay, law- 
maxime, or other kind, class, or descrip- 
tion of work, I tried th’ experiment of 
placing my tra’slations of Homer and 
Virgil within my other Cypher. When 
one work has been so incorporated into 
others, these are then in like manner 
treated, separated into parts and widely 
scatter’d into my numerous books.” 

In this connection I will add another 
extract from Advancement of Learning 
(original edition, 1605, p. 52): 

“And Cicero himselfe, being broken 
unto it by great experience, delivereth it 
plainely : ‘That whatsoever a man shall 
have occasion to speake of (if hee will 
take the paines), he may have it in effect 
premeditate, and handled in these. So 
that when hee commeth to a particular, 
he shall have nothing to doe, but to put 
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too Names, and times, and places ; and 
such other Circumstances of Individuals.” 

In other words, Bacon first constructed, 
then reconstructed from the first writing, 
such portions as would fit the ‘“ names 
and times and places, and such other 
Circumstances of Individuals,” about 
which he wished to build a new structure 
of history, drama, or essay. The first 
literary mosaic, containing dangerous 
matter, as well as much that was not, was 
transposed—the relative position of its 
component parts changed—to form the 
one we have known. The decipherer’s 
work is to restore the fragments to their 
original form. 

As intimated at the beginning, the 
value of anything I could say upon the 
Bacon-Shakespeare controversy resolves 
itself into a question of fact— Have I found 
a cipher, and has it been correctly applied ? 

I repeat, the question is out of the 
realm of literary comparisons altogether. 
Literary probabilities or improbabilities 
have no longer any bearing, and their 
discussion has become purely agitations 
of the air: the sole question is—What are 
the facts? These cannot be determined 
by slight or imperfect examinations, pre- 
conceived ideas, abstract contemplation, 
or vigour of denunciation. 

During a somewhat lengthy literary 
life, I have come to perceive the sharp 
distinction between convictions on any 
subject and the possession of knowledge. 
I know it is no light thing to say to those 
who love the literature ascribed to Shake- 
speare, ‘‘ You have worshipped a true 
divinity at the wrong shrine,” and the 
iconoclast should come with knowledge 
before he assails a faith. 

The limits of this article will not permit 
me to do more in the way of illustration ; 
but I beg to assure the English public 
that I speak from knowledge obtained at 
a cost of time, money, and injury to eye- 
sight and health greater than I should 
care to mention. 

I am satisfied that my work will not be 
disregarded ; but instead, given a respectful, 
kindly and intelligent examination in Great 
Britain, the home of Shakespeare and Bacon. 

I say nothing at this time of the validity 
of all the claims Bacon has made; but if 
they are accepted there will presently be 
accorded to one of the line of English 
kings the royal title of “the greatest 
literary genius of all time.” 


26 











Count von Bulow. 


COUNT VON BULOW: THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR. 


HIS PERSONALITY AND HIS POLICY. 


BY PH, 


UT, gentlemen, you do not know 
me yet,” exclaimed the Chan- 
cellor, Count von Bulow, in the 

Reichstag not long ago, in response to 

repeated ironical interruptions from the 

Left. The Chancellor is right. We do 

not know him yet, and it is obviously his 


ambition to puzzle the various parties of 


the Empire, for a long time to come, with 
the riddles of his personality and his 
policy. Count Bulow’s political character 
cannot be disposed of in a few catch 
phrases ; he is himself a decided opponent 
of all stereotyped party cries, and foils 
most skilfully every attempt to exploit 
him for party interests. Born in Mecklen- 
burg, the land far excellence of incarnate 
Junkerdom with its great virtues and still 
greater vices, Count Bulow is anything 
rather than a Junker. His political horizon 
has been far too extended by residence, 
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during the greater portion of his life, in 
foreign countries. One might almost 
describe him as a Cosmopolitan, and _ this 
he undoubtedly is in his love for art, 
science, and literature. In politics only 
is he marked with the decidéd national 
impress which is indispensably necessary 
for his high task. But even here he is 
averse from all Chauvinism, and it was 
for this reason that the Pangermans re- 
garded him with profound distrust until 
his recent speech against Mr. Chamberlain 
somewhat conciliated them, thus probably 
achieving its main object. As a whole 
his character and methods of thought 
present an utter contrast to the rough, 
uncouth manners of the Pangermans— 
those modern ‘Teutons, who, especially 
in the Austrian species, but partly also 
in Germany, seek to remind us of the 
ancient Germans of ‘Tacitus. 
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As a young diplomatist, Bulow, unlike 
his predecessors in office, had the oppor- 
tunity in various countries of 
Life. $2ning experience and im- 


His early 


~ pressions which a_ mind 
peculiarly susceptible to all that is 
beautiful has enabled him to retain for 
life. He studied, as a youth, in Lausanne 
—which was certainly unusual; and _ his 
diplomatic career was begun in Rome 
under the guidance of the confidant of 
Bismarck, Robert von Keudell. ‘This 
circumstance proved an essential factor 
in Bilow’s development, for in Rome, 
and especially in the house of Keudell, 
who himself was more than a dilettante 
in music, he met not only the representa- 
tives of intellectual Italy but also all 
the most distinguished men in German 
art and literature,—those yearly pilgrims 
to Rome, the Mecca of art. From Rome 
von Bulow went as Secretary of Legation 
to St. Petersburg, thence to Vienna, and 
in 1877 to Athens. There he revelled 
in the beauties of ancient Greece, but 
his stay was all too brief; to his regret 
he was soon recalled to Berlin to act 
as Secretary at the Berlin Congress, to 
which his father had been delegated as 
third plenipotentiary. 

After the Congress von Bulow was sent 
to Paris, where he was attached to the 
As Meme. Embassy for six years, the 

longest period he ever spent 
at one post. From the French capital 
he was sent back to the LTEust as 
Councillor of Embassy in St. Peters- 
burg. His sojourn there was of decisive 
importance for Bulow’s whole life, for 
it was in St. Petersburg society, where 
the fair-haired and courteous Mecklen- 
burger enjoyed great popularity, that he 
saw again and married the Countess 
Dénhoff, born Princess of Camporeale, 
whom he had met years before at 
Rome at the house of her celebrated 
mother, Donna Laura Minghetti. From 
St. Petersburg Btlow was removed to 
Bucharest, and thence, this time as 
Ambassador, to Rome. Under him the 
Palazzo Caffarelli became one of the 
rallying points of the political and 
intellectual ite of the Eternal City, and 
the political alliance between Italy and 
Germany was cemented in the intimacy 
and lively exchange of views which, under 
the wgis of the art-loving ambassadorial 
pair, was effected between the notable 
men of modern Italy and the representa- 
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tives of German art and science who 
visited Rome. 
When von Bulow in 1897 was sum- 
moned to Berlin in order that he might 
Meds ae ety _the ‘aay ot 
Chancellor. reign Affairs, he said, in 
a farewell address to the 
members of the German colony of Rome, 
that he departed unwillingly from the 
city which he loved with all his soul; 
he felt, he observed, like Odysseus, for 
was he not deserting fortunate and peace- 
ful shores to embark on a stormy voyage 
across seas beset with reefs and shallows ? 
It was only natural that von Bulow should 
be overcome with melancholy at the 
thought of leaving the city whose beauties 
no one admired more than he; but he 
knew that he was being summoned to 
higher spheres of activity, and in his 
inmost heart the prospect filled him with 
proud rejoicing. For one of the most 
prominent characteristics of von Bulow 
is his ambition—indomitable ambition in 
the good sense of the word. He had 
known for a long time that the Emperor 
William, with whom he has very much 
in common, had selected him for pro- 
spective office, and consequently he had 
long followed domestic events in Berlin 
with a degree of attention and eager 
interest which his position as Ambassador 
did not alone account for. Reliable friends 
had always kept him posted up in all 
that concerned the progress of political 
and court life in Berlin. He was thus 
able to obtain a clear insight into the 
intricate confusion of the German party 
kaleidoscope, so that when he came to 
Berlin he was well prepared not only for 
the conduct of foreign affairs but also 
for the office of Imperial Chancellor. 
And this was essential ; for at the head 
of the Government stood the aged Prince 
Hohenlohe, then seventy-eight years old. 
Already the successorship to the post had 
become the object of a furious if secret 
race, in which the favourite, had he failed 
to prepare the ground in time, might 
easily have been passed close to the 
winning-post. And so von Bulow reached 
the topmost rung of the ladder of German 
bureaucracy ; but he has still to struggle 
to maintain his position, and this struggle 
accounts for many things—particularly his 
endeavour to be on good terms with all 
parties. He knows too well that if he 


is to sit safely in his ministerial saddle 
he cannot afford to have the Conservatives 
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of Germany for his enemies. He re- 
members the warning example afforded 
by Caprivi, who was made a Count for his 
services in bringing about the conclusion 
of the commercial treaties, and within a 
few months was manceuvred out of office 
by the opponents of those very treaties. 

Count von Bilow is an excellent diplo- 
matist, and a man of fascinating courtesy 
Dittew, the and most winning manners 

Man. —qualities which facilitate 

in no small degree the per- 
formance of his responsible office. His 
friends assert that his long residence in 
Paris and Rome contributed to develop 
in him that art of light, witty cazserze, that 
cheerful, sunny temperament which was 
lacking as well in Count von Caprivi as 
in Prince von Hohenlohe, at all events 
in his later years, and especially in Baron 
von Marschall. When he zshes, Count 
von Biilow can be the personification of 
amiability. He presents, therefore, a 
certain element of danger, more particu- 
larly to the representatives of that great 
power—the Press, the significance of 
which he appreciates to its fullest extent. 
When with courteous smile and_ out- 
stretched hand he advances towards his 
visitor and in cordial accents gives ex- 
pression to his regret that, owing to the 
pressure of his official duties, he is unable 
to find the time necessary for a more 
frequent intercourse with the Press: when 
he then, with apparently unbounded frank- 
ness, enters into a discourse on current 
political topics, replies without hesitation 
to all observations, and seeks to over- 
come objections by apt arguments, it is 
difficult even for the most stubbornly 
“Oppositional” Saul not to be converted, 
for the moment at all events, into a 
Governmental Paul. And after the 
Chancellor has taken leave, in the same 
cordial way, of his visitor, the latter finds 
it no easy task to collect and sift his 
thoughts, and to distinguish between the 
words of the cunning diplomatist and the 
courteous host. 

Of course the Chancellor betrays no 
secrets to his visitors, nor does he pretend 
to do so, but he often returns 
confidence for confidence. 

do not believe that he 
would ever designedly take in anybody 
who trusts him. Some time ago he said 


Traits and 
Stories. 


to a politician visiting him: “ You may 
rely upon me! 
astray purposely. 


I shall never lead you 
I may, perhaps, say 
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to you, ‘My dear sir, I cannot answer 
your question,’ or, ‘1 qon’t answer it,’ 
but I shall never intentionally return 
you a false answer.” And indeed, Count 
von Bilow really appéars to act on 
that principle, of course not without 
making most extensive use of the “I 
wont” and “I can’t.” In this connec- 
tion the following episode is amusing. 
It has the advantage, not only of being 
true, bui also of furnishing testimony 
to the Chancellor’s amiable way of avoid- 
ing awkward questions. ‘The editor of 
a big paper, X, who had just delivered 
himself of a furious attack on the tariff 
policy of the Government, paid a visit 
to the Chancellor for the purpose of 
** pumping ” him concerning this question, 
Count von Bilow smilingly observed: 
“JT read in the X Gazette a few days 
ago that the strength of the Chancellor’s 
parliamentary position lay solely in the 
fact that nobody knows what he is really 
aiming at. ‘The writer hit the nail on the 
head, and you will therefore understand 
that I prefer not to weaken my position.” 

The Chancellor differentiates in no 
respect between newspapers which sup- 
j Port and those which oppose 

him, just as from the very 

outset he placed _ himself 
on a footing as regards his _ political 
opponents fundamentally different from 
that occupied, for instance, by Bismarck. 
One of the most striking peculiarities of 
public life in Germany is the transference 
of political antagonism into the arena of 
social and private life. It is a remnant 
of the times when the Junkers ruled with 
undisputed sway. Prince Bismarck re- 
mained on friendly terms with deputies 
only as long as they supported him ; 
however intimate they might have been, 
he ceased all personal intercourse on the 
day when they joined the Opposition : 
witness the examples of Lasker, Bam- 
berger, Forckenbeck. It is otherwise 
with Count von Bulow. As soon as he 
came to Berlin he also sought personal ac- 
quaintanceship with the leading members 
of the Opposition, well knowing that 
personal intercourse blunts many an edge. 
Even towards the Socialists he avoided 
in the Reichstag the harsh tone invariably 
adopted by the Conservatives. Personal 
relations with the leaders of Social 
Democracy he naturally did not cultivate : 
for this German political life is not yet 
ripe ; but though he refrained it was, ] 
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am sure, only out of consideration for 
the prejudices prevailing in the highest 
circles. He himself is far too enlightened 
not to smile in secret at these prejudices. 
As a man of the world he is well aware 
that the Socialists of to-day are not the 
bloodthirsty revolutionists many believe 
them to be, and that the Socialist move- 
ment in itself harbours many a_ good 
kernel which a wise Government might 
exploit with success. The “enemy of 
the Empire,” invented by Bismarck to 
stigmatise all who opposed his policy, 
does not exist for Bulow, and Conserva- 
tive irritation has more than once been 
roused by his failure to browbeat the 
Socialists and Radicals in approved 
Bismarckian style. Count Bulow sees in 
the members of all parties first the German 
andafterwards the party man. ‘The ‘enemy 
of the Empire” is, therefore, unknown 
to him. 
He has indeed introduced an entirely 
different method of political battle from 
that employed by the Iron 
a Chancellor. The fourth Chan- 
eds, cellor is composed of other 
material than was the Titan 
who welded the Empire with blood 
and iron, and to the end of his days 
wielded the heavy hammer for the pro- 
tection of his creation. Where Bismarck 
used to rush into debate with a_par- 
liamentary battle-axe, Btlow uses the 
daintier but not less dangerous rapier ; 
where Bismarck exerted the full weight 
of his passionate temperament, the 
marvellous strength of the Uebermensch, 
Biilow always remains the polite orator, 
outwardly polished and tranquil, from 
whose mouth words flow like honey. 
Whilst Bismarck in his excitement strug- 
gled for words, and nervously fumbled 
with his handkerchief and hitched at the 
high collar of his uniform, now and then 
taking a sip of Mosel and water, Bulow, 
even in the parliamentary tribune, 1s always 
the amiable, obliging speaker, whose chief 
weapons are sarcasm and irony. ‘The 
contempt of man which Bismarck displayed 
Bulow also has, but whereas the Great 
Chancellor carried this so far that the 
judgment of his fellow-creatures was a 
matter of supreme indifference to him, 
and he did not care a rap for popularity, 
Bulow lays the utmost value on the 
applause of the masses, and gives himself 
great pains to achieve popularity. Here 
we are confronted by a feature in the 
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Chancellor’s character which is not alto- 
gether without danger for him. 

Count von Bulow has a very fine ear 
and a keen eye for the current popular 
opinion, and where political 


Pe... wisdom forbids him to take 
Speech, *ccount of this in_ his 


actions he none the less 
pays tribute to it, at least in words, 
wherever he can. He revels in parlia- 
mentary applause; his rhetorical power 
grows when he feels that he has carried 
the majority with him, just as certain 
actors play all the better when abundant 
applause is accorded them. If von Biillow 
in this way frequently makes sacrifices to the 
spirit of national Chauvinism by repeating 
with sonorous pathos patriotic catchwords, 
such as Germans fearing God and God 
alone in this world, and emphasises the 
right—which nobody, by the way, disputes 
—of the German nation to determine 
its own fate, he always gives me _ the 
impression that he is laughing in_ his 
sleeve at his audience and at the applause 
which he had shrewdly foreseen. lor he is 
muchtoo wise not toperceive the hollowness 
of these commonplaces, which serve him so 
well as a means to an end. ‘This striving 
for popularity, as I indicated above, 
furnishes an explanation for the much- 
discussed speech against Mr, Chamberlain, 
which was in every respect a concession 
to the Anglophobes, and in many points 
nothing less than a sacrificium tntellectivs, 
for Count von Bulow was quite aware of 
the exaggerated interpretation placed on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s utterances. On this 
occasion the fact was also manifested that 
von Bulow, though he is acquainted with 
almost all the countries of Europe from 
personal experience, does not know Eng- 
land. He had plainly underestimated 
the effect of his speech in England, other- 
wise he certainly would not have gone 
so far merely for Zes beaux yeux of the 
Anglophobes. 
Count Builow’s voice is not exactly what 
one would term rhetorically beautiful ; 
eo it is somewhat “fleshy,” the 
a Speaker. tonation is sharp and 
military, but the voice 
carries very well, and every word is 
audible in the most distant corner of a 
house not famous for its acoustic pro- 
perties. He is fond of quotations, and 
exhibits his predilection in this respect 
not only in his public speeches but also 
in private conversation, Goethe is his 
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favourite poet, and he quotes him with 
zest; but he is also able to draw at will 
from the utterances of French, Italian, 
and English poets and statesmen. He 
possesses an unusual fund of humour, 
and appreciates humour in others. He ts 
therefore able to laugh heartily at witti- 
cisms, even when their point is directed 
against himself and the Government. He 
has further a decided fondness for small 
parliamentary skirmishes, which yield him 
cheap triumphs, as in them he is able to ex- 
hibit his dexterous command of dialectics. 
It has been repeatedly observed in the 
Reichstag that, after he has delivered an 


important speech, the counterblasts of 


Herr Richter or Herr Bebel, the Radical 
and Socialist leaders, do but incite him 
to another effort designed to weaken the 
effect of their parliamentary attacks. How 
he rejoices when he gets the laugh on 
his own side by exhibiting the Radical 
gladiators in the contradictory light of in- 
consistent utterances! Where von Bulow 
laughs, Bismarck used to grow angry ; and 
as he knew that anger was not good for 
him, he acquired the habit of rising and 
ostentatiously leaving his seat whenever 
Richter began to speak. It cannot be gain- 
said that von Biilow’s style of parliamentary 
eloquence harbours this danger: that it 
may be easily worn out. People accustom 
themselves gradually to the light tone of 
elegant banter, as well as to his pathos, 
and they are already beginning to apply 
a more critical standard to the contents 
of the Chancellors utterances. ‘The 
speech, for instance, in which he introduced 
the ‘Tariff Bill was a disappointment for 
‘riend and foe alike ; whereas his most 
recent speech, concerning the ‘Triple 
Alliance and the international situation 
generally, may bear comparison with the 
masterpieces of Bismarckian rhetoric. 
What is Count von Bulow’s_ policy ? 
The question is difficult to answer, since, 
. , as I have already pointed 
His Policy out, he endeavours to cast a 
—what i . : : 
it? veil over his ultimate aims. 
Despite his flirtations with 
the Agrarians, I regard him as a man 
of comparatively Liberal sentiments. But 
Bulow is an opportunist. When he sees 
that he cannot secure the adoption of his 
views he takes up an attitude of wise 
reserve. Moreover, his position is not 
yet sufficiently firm to allow him to 
attempt ruthlessly to put into execution 
his individual ideas, For the present he 
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considers it easier to govern with the 
existing majority than to force an issue 
in the political struggle and endeavour to 
create a new majority. He will therefore 
in all cases favour a compromise rather 
than a fight. It is possible, and even 
probable, that when he feels that his 
position is more secure he may exhibit 
himself in other colours; for beneath 
this jovial exterior and behind the mask 
of the witty cawseur there undeniably 
exists a nature of great strength and 
energy. Meanwhile it remains of course 
to be seen whether the striving for popular 
applause may not prove an obstacle to the 
further development of his statesmanship. 
As far as foreign policy is concerned 
Bulow undoubtedly is one of the best 
' diplomatists whom the new 
Germany Gorman Empire has pro- 
and Great ; 
Britain, “uced. He is cautious, but 
does not shrink on occasion 
from the boldest measures—as witness the 
sudden occupation of Kiao-chau. ‘Trained 
in the school of Bismarck, he naturally 


holds fast to the fundamental principles of 


Bismarckian policy, although he is anything 
but a blind worshipper of the first Chan- 
cellor. He is indeed a sincere admirer of 
Bismarck, but this has not prevented him 
from recognising the great statesman’s weak 
points, especially in questions of domestic 
policy. Bulow’s father was a great friend 
of Russia, and the present Chancellor 
likewise regards as the main task of a 
sound German policy the maintenance 
of good relations between Germany and 
Russia. When he speaks, especially in 
private, on these matters, it is difficult not 
to believe that he is also a warm friend 
of England. But in this respect it is 
hard to decide whether the Chancellor 


is expressing his own views cr those of 


his Imperial master. On the whole he 
is not exactly regarded as Anglophile. 
At all events he perceives, like all wise 
politicians, that Germany, now that she 
has, since’ Bismarck’s retirement, in- 
augurated a Weltpolitik, and thus greatly 
augmented the points of friction with 
other Powers, must lay stress on the 
cultivation of good relations with England, 
on whose good-will Germany -- her Chan- 
cellor knows—is dependent in various 
parts of the world. ‘The other day, when 
Count Bulow’s speech about the ‘Triple 
Alliance called forth so many comments 
at home and abroad, the Chancellor is 
said to have expressed himself about as 
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follows :—‘“It is really amusing! ‘The 
second Chancellor was charged with 
having cut off the ‘ Russian wire’; the 
third Chancellor that from Berlin to 
London; and I myself am _ now repre- 
sented as if I were going to smash the 
Triple Alliance, so that Germany would 
be splendidly isolated. In reality, how- 
ever, I strive for the maintenance of the 
Triple Alliance and of the existing good 
relations between Germany and the other 

Great Powers.” 
It is self-evident that neither Count 
Billow nor his predecessors have been 
in a position to achieve re- 


me pel sults that may even distantly 
ameree be compared with those vouch- 


safed to Prince Bismarck. 
But, apart from the consideration that 
statesmen of this magnitude are not granted 
to every generation, it may be pointed out 
that the position of Prince Bismarck 
in later years was incomparably easier 
than that of Biilow, not only by reason of 
his own personality, but also by reason 
of the disposition of his Imperial master. 
Prince Bismarck was practically the ruler 
of Germany, for the old Emperor trusted 
him implicitly. Bismarck was conse- 
quently able to carry forward his policy 
untroubled by apprehensions concerning 
his relations with the monarch. In 
fighting the Opposition in Parliament 
he was not compelled to bother about the 
impression his utterances might create in 
higher quarters—as long as the Emperor 
William I. was alive. But he himself 
learned finally what it meant to have an 
impulsive nature like that of the Emperor 
Wiliam II. over him.  Scarcely two 
years had elapsed before his lack of 
adaptiveness and of self-denial brought 
about his fall. Caprivi owed his dismissal 
to the same deficiencies. Bulow, on 
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the contrary, possesses in a high degree 
the qualities that were missing in his 
predecessors. He is a statesman who 
walks with easy confidence on the polished 
floor of the court. | He chooses instinct- 
ively the right moment for withdrawing 
his person in order that the person of 
the Emperor may shine with the more 
effulgence. He understands how to push 
the car of state so that the Imperial 
occupant does not observe it. If Bilow 
had not adopted the diplomatic career, 
and become Chancellor, he might have 
made a most perfect master of court 
ceremonies. Prince Bismarck, on the 
contrary, would have been quite unfitted 
forsuchapart. Here lies the fundamental 
difference of their characters. Prince 
Bismarck once said: “The Chancellor 
bears sole responsibility for all the actions 
of the Emperor” ; the Chancellor is, as he 
put it, “ the only ministerial garment which 
the Emperor possesses.” Bulow also 
holds fast to this principle, and keeps 
vigilant watch that no third party intrudes 
between himself and the Emperor. ‘This 
was the main reason why he shook off 
Herr von Miquel. Next to his undeni- 
able capacity, his cheerful temper and 
his love of art and science, which also 
distinguishes the Emperor in a pronounced 
degree, have contributed to facilitate his 
relations with the monarch. Moreover, 
he stands closer to the Emperor in a 
human sense, in that he is many years 
younger than his predecessors. Last, but 
not least, the number of capable men in 
Germany, who are able to hold the strings 
of domestic as well as of foreign policy, is 
so limited that the Emperor and the 
Empire would experience the greatest 
embarrassment if for some reason or other 
Count Bulow were to disappear to-day 
from the political stage. 


BY JOSEPH 


CHAPTER V. 


E listened. Before his eyes the 

engines turned with slow labour, 

that in the moment of going off 
into a mad fling would stop dead at Mr. 
Rout’s shout, ‘‘ Look out, Beale!” ‘They 
seemed to wait in an intelligent immobility, 
stilled in mid-stroke, a heavy crank arrested 
on the cant, as if conscious of danger and 
the passage of time. Then, with a “ Now, 
then!” from the chief, and the sound of 
a breath expelled through clenched teeth, 
they would accomplish the interrupted 
revolution and begin another. 

There was the prudent sagacity of 
wisdom and the deliberation of enormous 
strength in their movements. ‘This was 
their work—this patient coaxing of a 
distracted ship over the fury of waves 
and into the very eye of the wind. At 
times Mr. Rout’s chin would sink on his 
breast, and he watched them with knitted 
eyebrows as if lost in thought. 

The voice that kept the hurricane out of 
Jukes’ ear began: ‘‘’Take the hands... ,” 
and left off unexpectedly. 

“What could I do with the hands, 
sir?” 
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A harsh, abrupt, imperious clang 
exploded suddenly. ‘The three pairs of 
eyes flew up to the telegraph dial to see 
the hand jump from FUuLui to Srop, 
as if snatched by a devil. And then 
these three men in the engine-room had 
the intimate sensation of a check upon 
the ship, of a strange shrinking, as if she 
had gathered herself for a leap. 

“Stop her!” bellowed Mr. Rout. 

Nobody— not even Captain MacWhirr, 
who alone on deck had caught sight of 
a white line of foam coming on at such 
a height that he couldn’t believe his 
eyes—nobody was to know the steepness 
of that sea and the awful depth of the 
hollow the hurricane had scooped behind 
the running wall of water. — 

It raced to meet the ship, and, with a 
pause, as of girding the loins, the Wan- 
Shan lifted her bows and leaped. ‘The 
flames in all the lamps sank, darkening 
the engine-room. One went out. With 
a tearing crash and a swiiling, raving 
tumult, tons of water fell upon the deck, 
as though the ship had darted under the 
foot of a cataract. 

Down there they looked at each other, 
stunned. 
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“ Swept from end to end, by God!” 
pawled Jukes. 

She dipped into the hollow straight 
down, as if going over the edge of the 
world. ‘The engine-room toppled forward 
menacingly, like the inside of a’ tower 
nodding in an earthquake. An awful 
racket, of iron things falling, came from 
the stokehald. She hung on this appalling 
slant long enough for Beale to drop on 
his hands and knees and begin to crawl 
as if he meant to fly on all fours out 
of the engine-room, and for Mr. Rout to 
turn his head slowly, rigid, cavernous, 
with the lower jaw dropping. Jukes had 
shut his eyes, and his face in a moment 
became hopelessly blank and gentle, like 
the face of a blind man. 

At last she rose slowly, staggering, as 
if she had to lift a mountain with her 
bows. 

Mr. Rout shut his mouth; Jukes 
blinked ; and little Beale stood up hastily. 

“ Another one like this, and that’s the 
last of her,” cried the chief. 

He and Jukes looked at each other, and 
the same thought came into their heads. 
The Captain! Everything must have 
been swept away. Steering gear gone— 
ship like a log. All over directly. 

“Rush!” ejaculated Mr. Rout thickly, 
glaring with enlarged, doubtful eyes at 
Jukes, who answered him by an irresolute 
glance. 

The clang of the telegraph gong soothed 
them instantly. The black hand dropped 
in a flash from Srop to FULL. 

“Now then, Beale!” cried Mr. Rout. 

The steam hissed low. The piston- 
rods slid in and out. Jukes put his ear 
to the tube. ‘The voice was ready for 
him. It said: ‘‘ Pick up all the money.” 
Bear a hand now. I'll want you up 
here.” And that was all. 

“Sir?” called up Jukes. There was 
no answer, 

He staggered away like a defeated 
man from the field of battle. He had 
got, in some way or other, a cut 
above his left eyebrow—a cut to the 
bone. He was not aware of it in the 
least: quantities of the China Sea, large 
enough to break his neck for him, had 
gone over his head, had cleaned, washed, 
and salted that wound. It did not bleed, 
but only gaped red; and this gash over 
the eye, his dishevelled hair, the disorder 
of his clothes, gave him the aspect of 
a man worsted in a fight with fists. 
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“Got to pick up the dollars.” He 
appealed to Mr. Rout, smiling pitifully, 
at random. 

““What’s that?” asked Mr. Rout wildly. 
“Pick up ...? I dont care. if 
Then, quivering in every muscle, but with 
an exaggeration of paternal tone, ‘‘ Go 
away now, for God’s sake. You deck 
people ‘ll drive me silly. There’s that 
second mate been going for the old man. 
Don't you know? You fellows are going 
wrong for want of something to do. 5 

At these words Jukes discovered in 
himself the beginnings of anger. Full 
of hot scorn against the chief, he turned 
to go the way he had come. In the 
stokehold the plump donkeyman toiled 
with his shovel mutely, as if his tongue 
had been cut out; but the second was 
carrying on like a_ noisy, undaunted 
maniac, who had preserved his skill in 
the art of stoking under a marine boiler. 

“ Hallo, you wandering officer! Hey ! 
Can’t you get some of your slush-slingers 
to wind up a few of them ashes? Iam 
getting choked with them here. Curse 
it! Hallo! Hey! Remember the 
articles: Satlors and firemen to asstst 
each other. Hey! D’ye hear?” 

Jukes was climbing out frantically, and 
the other, lifting up his face after him, 
howled, ‘*Can’t you speak? What are 
you poking about here for? What’s your 
game, anyhow ?” 

A. frenzy possessed Jukes. By the 
time he was back amongst the men in 
the darkness of the alleyway, he feli ready 
to wring all their necks at the slightest 
sign of hanging back. ‘The very thought 
of it exasperated him. //e couldn't hang 
back. ‘They shouldn’t. 

The impetuosity with which he came 
amongst them carried them along. ‘They 
had already been excited and startled at 
all his comings and goings — by the 
fierceness and rapidity of his movements ; 
and more felt than seen in his rushes, 
he appeared formidable —— busied with 
matters of life and death that brocked 
no delay. At his first word he heard 
them drop into the bunker one after 
another obediently, with heavy thumps. 

They were not clear as to what would 
have to be done. “What is it? What 
is it?” they were asking each other. The 
boatswain tried to explain; the sounds 
of a great scuffle surprised them; and 
the mighty shocks, reverberating awfully 
in the black bunker, kept them in 
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mind of their danger. When the boat- 
swain threw open the door it seemed 
to them that an eddy of the hurricane, 
stealing through the iron sides of the 
ship, had set all the coolies whirling like 
dust: there came to them a confused 
uproar, a tempestuous tumult, a_ fierce 
mutter, gusts of screams dying away, and 
the tramping of feet mingling with the 
blows of the sea. 

For a moment they glared, blocking 
the doorway. Jukes pushed through 
them brutally. He said nothing, and 
simply darted in. Another lot of China- 
men on the ladder, struggling suicidally 
to break through the battened hatch to 
a swamped deck, fell off as before, and 
he disappeared under them like a man 
overtaken by an avalanche. 

The boatswain yelled excitedly : “Come 
along. Get the mate out. He'll be 
trampled to death. Come on.” 

They charged in, stamping on breasts, 
on fingers, on faces, catching their feet 
in heaps of clothing, kicking broken wood ; 
but before they could get hold of him 
Jukes emerged waist deep in a multitude 
of clawing hands. In the instant he had 
been lost to view, all the buttons of his 
jacket had gone, its back had got split 
up to the collar, his waistcoat had been 
torn open. The central struggling mass 
went over to the roll, dark, indistinct, 
helpless, with a wild gleam of many eyes 
in the dim light of the lamps. 

*“Teave me alone—damn you. I am 
all right,” screeched Jukes.“ Drive them 
forward. Watch your chance when she 
pitches. Forward with ’em. Drive them 
against the bulkhead. Jam ’em up.” 

The rushing of these men into the 
seething “tween-deck was like a_ splash 
of cold water into a boiling cauldron. 
The commotion sank for a moment. 

The bulk of Chinamen were locked in 
such a compact scrimmage that, linking 
their arms and aided by an appalling 
dive of the ship, the seamen sent it 
forward in one great shove, like a solid 
block. Behind their backs small clusters 
and loose bodies tumbled from side to side. 

The boatswain performed prodigious 
feats of strength. With his long arms 
open, and each great paw clutching ata 
stanchion, he stopped the rush of seven 
entwined Chinamen rolling like a boulder. 
His joints cracked ; he said, “‘ Ha!” and 
they flew apart. But the carpenter 
showed the greater intelligence. Without 
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saying a word to anybody he went back 
into the alleyway, where he found several 
coils of cargo gear—chain and _ rope. 
With these life-lines were rigged. 

There was really no resistance. The 
struggle, however it began, had turned into 
a scramble of blind panic. If they had 
started after their dollars they were by 
that time fighting only for their footing, 
They took each other by the throat 
merely to save themselves from being 
hurled about. Whoever got a_ hold 
anywhere would kick at the others who 
caught at his legs and hung on, till a 
roll sent them flying together across the 
deck. 

The coming of the white devils was 
a terror. Had they come to kill? The 
individuals torn out of the ruck became 
very limp in the seamen’s hands: some, 
dragged aside by the heels, were passive, 
like dead bodies, with open, fixed eyes. 
Here and there a coolie would fall on his 
knees as if begging for mercy ; several, 
whom the excess of fear made unruly, 
were hit with hard fists between the eyes, 
and cowered ; while those who were hurt 
submitted to rough handling, blinking 
rapidly without a plaint. Faces streamed 
with blood; there were raw places on 
the shaven heads, scratches, bruises, 
torn wounds and gashes. The broken 
porcelain out of the chests was mostly 
responsible for the latter. Here and 
there a Chinaman, with his tail unplaited, 
nursed a bleeding sole. 

They had been ranged closely, after 
having been shaken into submission, 
cuffed a little to allay excitement, ad- 
dressed in gruff words of encouragement 
that sounded like promises of evil. ‘They 
sat on the deck in ghastly, drooping rows, 
and at the end the carpenter, with two 
hands to help him, moved busily from place 
to place, setting taut and hitching the life- 
lines. ‘The boatswain, with one leg and 
one arm embracing a stanchion, struggled 
with a lamp pressed to his breast, trying 
to get a light, and growling all the time 
like an industrious gorilla. ‘The figures 
of seamen stooped repeatedly, with the 
movements of gleaners, and everything 
was being flung into the bunker: clothing, 
smashed wood, broken china, and the 
dollars too, gathered up in men’s jackets. 
Now and then a sailor would stagger 
towards the doorway with his arms full 
of rubbish; and dolorous, slanting eyes 
followed his movements. 
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With every roll of the ship the long rows 
of sitting Celestials would sway forward 
brokenly, and her headlong dives knocked 
together the line of shaven polls from end 
to end. When the wash of water rolling 
on the deck died away for a moment, it 
seemed to Jukes, yet quivering from his 
exertions, that in his mad struggle down 
there he had overcome the wind somehow : 
that a silence had fallen upon the ship, a 
silence in which the sea knocked thunder- 
ously at her sides. 

Everything had been cleared out of 
the ‘tween-deck—all the wreckage, as the 
men said. ‘They stood erect and tottering 
above the level of heads and drooping 
shoulders. Here and there a_ coolie 
sobbed for his breath. Where the high 
light fell, Jukes could see the salient ribs 
of one, the yellow, wistful face of another ; 
bowed necks ; or would meet a dull stare 
directed at his face. He was amazed 
that there had been no corpses ; but the 
lot of them seemed at their last gasp, and 
they appeared to him more pitiful than 
if they had been all dead. 

Suddenly one of the coolies began to 
speak. The light came and went on 
his lean, straining face ; he threw his head 
up like a baying hound. From _ the 
bunker came the sounds of knocking and 
the tinkle of some dollars rolling loose ; 
he stretched out his arm, his mouth 
yawned black, and the incomprehensible 
guttural hooting sounds, that did not seem 
to belong to a human language, startled 
Jukes as if a brute had tried to be 
eloquent. 

Two more started mouthing what 
seemed to Jukes fierce denunciations, and 
the others stirred with grunts and growls. 
Jukes ordered the hands out hurriedly. 
He went last himself, backing through 
the door, while the grunts rose toa loud 
murmur and hands were extended after 
him as after a malefactor. ‘The boatswain 
shot the bolt, and remarked uneasily, 
“Seems as if the wind had dropped, sir.” 

The seamen were glad to get back 
into the alleyway. Secretly each of them 
thought that at the last moment he could 
rush out on deck—and that was a comfort. 
There is something horribly repugnant 
in the idea of being drowned under a 
deck. Now they had done with the 
Chinamen, they again became conscious 
of the ship’s position. 

Jukes on coming out of the alleyway 
found himself up to the neck in the 


noisy water. He gained the bridge, and 
discovered he could detect obscure shapes 
as if his sight had become preternaturally 
acute. He saw faint outlines. They 
recalled not the familiar aspect of the 
Nan-Shan, but something remembered— 
an old dismantled steamer he had seen 
years ago rotting on a mudbank. She 
recalled that wreck. 

There was no wind, not a breath, 
except the faint currents created by the 
lurches of the ship. ‘The smoke tossed 
out of the funnel was settling down upon 
her deck. He breathed it as he passed 
forward. He felt the deliberate throb 
of the engines, and heard small sounds 
that seemed to have survived the great 
uproar: the knocking of broken fittings, 
the rapid tumbling of some piece of 
wreckage on the bridge. He perceived 
dimly the squat shape of his captain 
holding on to a_ twisted bridge rail, 
motionless and swaying as if rooted to 
the planks, The unexpected stillness of 
the air oppressed him. 

‘“We have done it, sir,” he gasped. 

“Thought you would,” said Captain 
MacWhirr. 

“Did you?” murmured Jukes to him- 
self. 


“Wind fell all at once,” 


went on the 


Captain. 
Jukes burst out: “If you think it was 
an easy job——-” 


But his captain, clinging to the rail, 
paid no attention. ‘According to the 
books the worst is not over yet.” 

“Tf most of them hadn’t been half 
dead with sea-sickness and fright, not 
one of us would have come out alive,” 
said Jukes. 

“Had to do what’s fair by them,” 
mumbled MacWhirr stolidly. ‘‘ You don’t 
find everything in books.” 

“Why, I believe they would have risen 
on us if I hadn’t ordered the hands out 
of that pretty quick,” continued Jukes 
with warmth. 

After the whisper of their shouts, their 
ordinary tones, so distinct, rang out very 
loud in the amazing stillness of the air. 
It seemed to them they were talking in a 
dark and echoing vault. 

Through a jagged aperture in the dome 
of clouds the light of a few stars fell upon 
the black sea, rising and falling confusedly. 
Sometimes the head of a watery cone 
would fall on board and mingle with the 
rolling flurry of foam on the swamped 
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deck; and the Man-Shan_ wallowed 
heavily at the bottom of a circular cistern 
of clouds. This ring of dense vapours, 
gyrating madly round the calm of the 
centre, encompassed the /Van-Shan like 
a motionless and unbroken wall of black- 
ness inconceivably sinister. Within, the 
sea, as if agitated by an internal commo- 
tion, leaped in peaked mounds that jostled 
each other, slapping heavily against the 
ship; and a low moaning sound, the 
infinite plaint of the storm’s fury, came 
from beyond the limits of the menacing 
calm. Captain MacWhirr remained silent, 
and Jukes’ ready ear caught suddenly the 
faint, long-drawn roar of some immense 
wave rushing under that thick blackness, 
which made the appalling boundary of 
his vision. 

“Of course,” he started resentfully, 
“they thought we had caught at the 
chance to plunder them. Of course! 
You said—pick up the money. Easier 
said than done. ‘They couldn’t tell what 
was in our heads. We came in, smash— 
right into the middle of them. Had to 
do it by a rush.” 

“ As long as it’s done .,»’ mumbled 
the Captain, without attempting to look at 
Jukes. ‘‘ Had to do what’s fair.” 

“We shall find yet there’s the devil 
to pay when this is over,” said Jukes, 
feeling very sore. ‘‘ Let them only recover 
a bit, and you'll see. ‘They will fly at 
our throats, sir. Don’t forget, sir, she 
isn’t a British ship now. ‘These brutes 
know it well, too. The damn’d Siamese 
flag.” 

“We are on board, all the same,” re- 
marked Captain MacWhirr. 

“The trouble’s not over yet,” insisted 
Jukes prophetically, reeling and catching 
on. ‘She’s a wreck,” he added faintly. 

“The trouble’s not over yet,” assented 
Captain MacWhirr, half aloud. . . . “ Look 
out for her a minute.” 

“Are you going off the deck, sir?” 
asked Jukes hurriedly, as if the storm were 
sure to pounce upon him as soon as he 
had been left alone with the ship. 

He saw her, battered and _ solitary, 
labouring heavily in a wild scene of 
mountainous black waters lit by the gleams 
of distant worlds. She moved slowly, 
breathing into the still core of the 
hurricane the excess of her strength in 
a white cloud of steam—and the deep- 
toned vibration of the escape was like 
the defiant trumpeting of a living creature 
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of the sea impatient for the renewal of 
the contest. It ceased suddenly. The 
still air moaned. Above Jukes’ head a 
few stars shone into the pit of black 
vapours. ‘The inky edge of the cloud- 
disc frowned upon the ship under the 
patch of glittering sky. The stars too 
seemed to look at her intently, as if for 
the last time, and the cluster of their 
splendour sat like a diadem on a lowering 
brow. 

Captain MacWhirr had gone into the 
chart-room. ‘There was no light there ; 
but he could feel the disorder of that 
place where he used to live tidily. His 
armchair was upset. The books had 
tumbled out on the floor: he scrunched a 
piece of glass under his boot. He groped 
for the matches, and found a box on a 
shelf with a deep ledge. He struck one, 
and puckering the corners of his eyes, 
held out the little flame towards the 
barometer whose glittering top of glass 
and metals nodded at him continuously. 

It stood very low—incredibly low, so 
low that Captain MacWhirr  grunted. 
The match went out, and hurriedly he 
extracted another, with thick, stiff fingers. 

Again a little flame burst before the 
nodding glass and metal of the top. His 
eyes looked at it, narrowed with attention, 
as if expecting an imperceptible sign. 
With his grave face he resembled a 
looted and misshapen pagan burning 
incense before the oracle of a Joss. 
‘There was no mistake. It was the lowest 
reading he had ever seen. 

Captain MacWhirr emitted a _ low 
whistle. He forgot himself till the flame 
diminished to a blue spark, burnt his 
fingers and vanished. Perhaps something 
had gone wrong with the thing! 

There was an aneroid glass screwed 
above the couch. He turned that way, 
struck another match, and discovered the 
white face of the other instrument looking 
at him-from the bulkhead, meaningly, not 
to be gainsaid, as though the wisdom of 
men were made unerring by the indiffer- 
ence of matter. ‘There was no room for 
doubt now. Captain MacWhirr pshawed 
at it, and threw the match down. 

The worst was to come, then 





and if 


the books were right this worst would be 
very bad. The experience of the last six 
hours had enlarged his conception of 
what heavy weather could be like. “It'll 
be terrific,” he pronounced mentally. He 
had not consciously looked at anything by 
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the light of the matches except at the 
barometer ; and yet somehow he had seen 
that his water-bottle and the two tumblers 
had been flung out of their stand. It 
seemed to give him a more intimate 
knowledge of the tossing the ship had 
gone through. “ I wouldn’t have believed 
it,” he thought. And his table had been 
cleared too: his rulers, his pencils, the 
inkstand—all the things that had _ their 
safe appointed places—they were gone, 
as if a mischievous hand had_ plucked 
them out one by one and flung them on 
the wet floor, ‘The hurricane had broken 
in upon the orderly arrangements of his 
privacy. ‘This had never happened before, 
and the feeling of dismay reached the 
very seat of his composure. And the 
worst was to come yet! He was glad 
the trouble in the ’tween-deck had been 
discovered in time. If she had to go 
after all, then, at least, she wouldn’t be 
going to the bottom with a lot of people 
in her fighting teeth and claw. That 
would have been odious. And in that 
feeling there was a humane intention and 
a vague sense of the fitness of things. 

These instantaneous thoughts were yet 
in their essence heavy and slow, partaking 
of the nature of the man. He extended 
his hand to put back the matchbox in its 
corner of the shelf. There were always 
matches there—by his order. ‘The steward 
had his instructions impressed upon 
him long before. ‘‘ A box... just there, 
see? Not so very full . . . where I can 
put my hand on it, steward. Might want 
a light in a hurry. Can't tell on board 
ship what you might want in a hurry. 
Mind, now.” 

And of course on his side he would be 
careful to put it back scrupulously. He 
did so now, but before he removed his 
hand it occurred to him that perhaps he 
would never have occasion to use that 
box again. ‘The vividness of the thought 
checked him, and for an_ infinitesimal 
fraction of a second his fingers closed 
again on the small object as though it 
had been the symbol of all these little 
habits that chain us to the weary round 
of life. He released it at last, and letting 
himself fall on the settee, listened for the 
first sounds of returning wind. 

Not yet. He heard only the wash of 
waier, the heavy splashes, the dull shocks 
of the confused seas boarding his ship 
from all sides. She would never have a 
chance to clear her decks. 
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But the quietude of the air was startlingly 
tense and unsafe, like a slender hair 
holding a sword suspended over his head. 
By this awful pause the storm penetrated 
the defences of the man and unsealed his 
lips. He spoke out in the solitude and 
the pitch darkness of the cabin, as if 
addressing another being awakened within 
his breast. 

**T shouldn’t like to lose her,” he said 
half aloud. 

He sat unseen, apart from the sea, 
from his ship, isolated, as if withdrawn 
from the very current of his own existence, 
where such freaks as talking to himself 
surely had no place. His palms reposed 
on his knees, he bowed his short neck and 
puffed heavily, surrendering to a strange 
sensation of weariness he was not en- 
lightened enough to recognise for the 
fatigue of mental stress. 

Krom where he sat he could reach the 
door of a washstand locker. ‘There 
should have been a towel there. There 
was. Good ... He wiped his face, and 
afterwards went on rubbing his wet head. 
He towelled himself with energy in the 
dark, and then sat still with the towel 
on his knees. A moment passed, in 
which no one could have known that 
there was a man sitting in that cabin. 
Then a murmur arose. 

“She may come out of it yet.” 

When Captain MacWhirr came out on 
deck, which he did brusquely, as though 
he had suddenly become conscious of 
having stayed away too long: the calm 
had lasted already more than fifteen 
minutes—long enough to make _ itself 
intolerable even to his imagination. 
Jukes, motionless on the forepart of the 
bridge, began to speak at once. His 
voice, blank and forced as though he were 
talking through hard-set teeth, seemed to 
spread out on all sides into the darkness, 
deepening again upon the sea. 

*“T had the wheel relieved. Hackett 
began to sing out that he was done. 
He’s lying in there alongside the steering- 
gear with a face like death. At first I 
couldn’t get anybody to crawl out and 
relieve the poor devil. ‘That boss’en’s 
worse than no good, I always said. 
Thought I would have had to go myself 
and haul out one of them by the neck.” 

** Ah, well,” muttered the Captain. He 
stood watchful by Jukes’ side. 

“The second mate’s in there too, 
holding his head. Is he hurt, sir ?” 
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“ No—crazy,” said Captain MacWhirr, 
curtly. 

“ Looks as if he had a tumble, though.” 

“] had to give him a push,” explained 
the Captain. 

Jukes gave an impatient sigh. 

“Tt will come very sudden,” said 
Captain MacWhirr, “and from over there, 
I fancy. God only knows, though. ‘These 
books are only good to muddle your head 
and make you jumpy. It will be bad, 
and there’s an end. If we only can 
steam her round in time to meet it...” 

A minute passed. Some of the stars 
winked rapidly and went out. 

“You left them pretty safe?” began 
the Captain abruptly, as though the 
silence were unbearable. 

“Are you thinking of the coolies, sir ? 
I rigged life-lines all ways across that 
’tween-deck.” 

“Did you? Good idea, Mr Jukes.” 

“1 didn’t . think you cared to 
know,” said Jukes—the lurching of the 
ship cut his speech as though somebody 
had been jerking him around while he 
talked—“ how I got on with... that 
infernal job. We did it. And it may 
not matter in the end.” 

“Had to do what’s fair, for all—they 
are only Chinamen. Give them the same 
chance with ourselves—hang it all. She 
isn’t lost yet. Bad enough to be shut 
up below in a gale “s 

“That’s what I thought when you gave 
me the job, sir,” interjected Jukes moodily. 

‘* ___without being battered to pieces,” 
pursued Captain MacWhirr with rising 
vehemence. ‘‘Couldn’t let that go on 
in my ship, if I knew she hadn’t five 
minutes to live. Couldn’t bear it, Mr. 
Jukes.” 

A hollow rising noise, like that of a 
shout echoing in a rocky chasm, ap- 
proached the ship and went away again. 
The last star, blurred, enlarged, as_ if 
returning to the fiery mist of its begin- 
ning, struggled with the colossal depth 
of blackness hanging over the ship-—and 
went out. 

“Now for it!” muttered Captain 
MacWhirr. ‘ Mr. Jukes.” 

‘* Here, sir.” 

The two men were growing indistinct 
to each other. 

“We must trust her to go through it 
and come out on the other side. That's 
plain and straight. ‘There’s no room for 
Captain Wilson’s storm-strategy here.” 
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‘NG sir.” 

“She will be smothered and swept 
again for hours,” mumbled the Captain. 
‘‘'There’s not much left by this time 
above deck for the sea to take away— 
unless you or me.” 

“Both, sir?” whispered Jukes breath- 
lessly. 

“You are always meeting trouble half 
way, Jukes,” Captain MacWhirr remon- 
strated quaintly. ‘Though it’s a fact 
that the second mate is no good. D’ye 
hear, Mr. Jukes? You would be left 
alone if...” 

Captain MacWhirr interrupted himself, 
and Jukes, glancing on all sides, remained 
silent. 

“Don’t you be put out by anything,” 
the Captain continued, mumbling rather 
fast. ‘Keep her facing it. They may 
say what they like, but the heaviest seas 
run with the wind. Facing it—always 
facing it—that’s the way to get through. 
You are a young sailor. Face it. ‘That’s 
enough work for any man. Keep a cool 
head.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jukes, with a flutter 
of the heart. 

In the next few seconds the Captain 
spoke to the engine-room and got an 
answer. 

For some reason Jukes experienced an 
access of confidence, a thing that came 
from outside like a warm breath, and 
made him feel equal to every demand. 
The distant muttering of the darkness 
stole into his ears. He noted it unmoved, 
out of that sudden belief in himself, as 
a man in a shirt of mail would watch a 
point. 

The ship laboured without intermission 
amongst the black hills of water, paying 
with this hard tumbling the price of her 
life. She rumbled in her depths, shaking 
a white plummet of steam into the night, 
and Jukes’ thought skimmed like a 
bird through the engine-room, where Mr. 
Rout—good man--was ready. When 
the rumbling ceased it seemed to him 
that there was a pause of every sound, a 
dead pause in which Captain MacWhirr’s 
voice rang out startingly. 

“What’s that? <A puff”-—it spoke 
much louder than Jukes had ever heard 
it before—‘‘on the bow? ‘That’s right. 
She may come out of it yet.” 

The mutter of the winds drew near 
apace. In the forefront could be dis- 
tinguished a drowsy waking plaint passing 
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on, and far off the growth of a multiple 
clamour, marching and expanding. ‘There 
was the throb as of many drums in it, 
a vicious rushing note, and like the chant 
of a tramping multitude. 

Jukes could no longer see his captain 
distinctly. ‘The darkness was absolutely 
piling itself upon the ship. At most he 
made out movements, a hint of elbows 
spread out, of a head thrown up. 

Captain McWhirr was trying to do up 
the top button of his coat with unwonted 
haste. The hurricane, with its power 
to madden the seas, to sink ships, to 
uproot trees, to overturn strong walls 
and dash the very birds of the air to 
the ground, had found this taciturn man 
in its path, and, doing its utmost, had 
managed .to wring out a few words. 
Before the renewed wrath of winds 
swooped on the ship, Captain MacWhirr 
was moved to declare, in a tone of 
vexation, as it were: ‘I wouldn’t like 
to lose her.” 

He was spared that annoyance. 

On a bright sunshiny day, with the 
breeze chasing her smoke far ahead, the 
Nan-Shan came into Fu-chau. Her 
arrival was at once noticed on _ shore, 
and the seamen in harbour said: ‘* Look ! 
Look at that steamer. What’s that? 
Siamese—isn’t she? Just look at her.” 

She seemed, indeed, to have served as 
a target for the secondary batteries of a 
cruiser. A hail of minor shells could 
not have given her upper works a more 
broken, torn and devastated aspect: and 
she had about her the worn, weary air of 
ships coming from the far ends of the 
world—and indeed with truth, for in her 
short passage she had been very far— 
sighting, verily, even the coast of the 
Great Beyond, whence no ship ever 
returns to give up her crew to the dust of 
the earth. She was incrusted and grey 
with salt to the trucks of her masts and 
to the top of her funnel; as though (as 
some facetious seaman said) ‘‘ the crowd 
on board had fished her out somewhere 
from the bottom of the sea and brought 
her in here for salvage.” And further, 
excited by the felicity of his own wit, he 
offered to give five pounds for her—‘‘as 
she stands.” 

Before she had been quite an hour 
at rest, a meagre little man, with a red- 
tipped nose and a face cast in an angry 
mould, landed from a sampan on the 
quay of the Foreign Concession, and 


incontinently turned to shake his fist at 
her. 

A tall individual, with legs much too 
thin for a rotund stomach, and with watery 
eyes, strolled up and remarked, “ Just left 
her—eh? Quick work.” 

He wore a soiled suit of blue flannel 
with a pair of dirty cricketing-shoes ; a 
dingy grey moustache drooped from his 
lip, and daylight could be seen in two 
places between the rim and the crown of 
his hat. 

“ Hallo! What are you doing here ?” 
asked the ex-second-mate of the Aan-Shan, 
shaking hands hurriedly. 

“*Standing by—chance worth taking — 
got a quiet hint,” explained the man 
with the broken hat, in jerky, apathetic 
wheezes. 

The second shook his fist aggin at the 
ship. ‘‘ There’s a fellow there that ain’t 
fit to have the command of a scow,” he 
declared, quivering with passion, while the 
other looked about listlessly. 

"as: there?” 

But he caught sight on the quay of a 
heavy seaman’s chest, painted brown 
under a fringed sailcloth cover, and lashed 
with new manila line. He eyed it with 
awakened interest. 

“JT would talk and raise trouble if it 
wasn’t for that damned Siamese flag. 
Nobody to go to—or I would make it 
hot for him. The fraud! ‘Told his 
chief engineer—that’s another fraud for 
you—I had lost my nerve. The greatest 
lot of ignorant fools that ever sailed the 
seas. No! You can’t think & 

‘*Got your money all right ?” inquired 
his seedy acquaintance suddenly. 

“Ves. Paid me off on board,” raged 
the second mate. ‘“‘‘Get your breakfast 
on shore,’ says he.” 

“Mean skunk!” commented the tall 
man vaguely, and passed his tongue on 
his lips. ‘ What about having a drink of 
some sort ?” 

“He struck me,” 
mate. 

‘No! You don’t say!” The man in 
blue began to bustle about sympathetically. 
“Can't possibly talk here. I want to 
know all about it. Struck—eh? Let’s 
get a fellow for your chest. I know a 
quiet place.” 

Mr. Jukes, who had been scanning the 
shore through a pair of glasses, informed 
the chief engineer afterwards that ‘our 
late second mate hasn’t been long in 
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finding a friend. A chap looking un- 
commonly like a bummer. I saw them 
walk away together from the quay.” 

The hammering and banging of the 
needful repairs did not disturb Captain 
MacWhirr. ‘The steward found in the 
letter he wrote, in a tidy chart-room, 
passages of such absorbing interest that 
twice he was nearly caught in the act. 
But Mrs. MacWhirr, in the drawing-room 
of the forty-pound house, stifled a yawn— 
perhaps out of self-respect—for she was 
alone. She reclined in a plush-bottomed 
and gilt hammock-chair near a tiled fire- 
place, with Japanese fans on the manteland 
a glow of coals in the grate. Lifting her 
hands, she glanced wearily here and there 
into the many pages. It was not her 
fault they were so prosy, so completely 
uninteresting —from “ My darling wife” 
at the beginning, to “ Your loving hus- 
band” at the end. She couldn’t be really 
expected to understand all these ship 
affairs. She was glad, of course, to hear 
from him, but she had never asked herself 
why, precisely. 

“  . .They .are called typhoons 
not in books. ... The mate did not 
seem to like it couldn’t think of 
letting it go on. 

The paper rustled sharply. “...A 
calm that lasted over twenty minutes,” she 
read perfunctorily ; and the next words 
her thoughtless eyes caught, on the top 
of another page, were: ‘“‘see you and 
the children again... .” She had a 
movement of impatience. He was always 
thinking of coming home. He had never 
had such a good salary. 

It did not occur to her to turn back 
overleaf to look. She would: have 
found it recorded there that between 
4 and 6 a.m. on December 25th, Captain 
MacWhirr did actually think that his 
ship could not possibly live another 
hour in such a sea, and that he would 
never see his wife and children again. 
Nobody was to know this (his letters 
got mislaid and lost so often)—nobody 
but the steward, who had been greatly 
impressed by that disclosure. So much 
so, that he tried to give the cook some 
idea of the ‘‘ narrow squeak we all had” 
by saying solemnly, “The old man 
himself had a dam’ poor opinion of 
our chance.” 

“How do you know?” asked contem- 
tuously the cook, an old soldier, “He 
hasn’t told you, maybe ?” 


“Well, he did give me a hint to that 
effect,” the steward brazened it out. 

“Get along with you! He will be 
coming to tell me next,” jeered the old 
cook over his shoulder. 

Mrs. MacWhirr glanced farther, on the 
alert. “ Do what’s fair. Miser- 
able objects... . Only three, with a 
broken leg each, and one . . . Thought 
had better keep the matter quiet . 
hope to have done the fair thing. . . .” 

She let fall her hands. No: there 
was nothing more about coming home. 
Must have been merely expressing a 
pious wish, Mrs. MacWhirr’s mind was 
set at ease, and a black marble clock, 
priced by the local jeweller at £3 18s. 6¢., 
had a discreet stealthy tick. 

The door flew open before a girl in 
the long-legged, short-frocked period of 
existence, who flung into the room. A 
lot of colourless, rather lanky hair was 
scattered over her shoulders. Seeing her 
mother, she stood still, and directed her 
pale prying eyes upon the letter. 

“From father,” murmured’ Mrs. 
MacWhirr. ‘‘ What have you done with 
your ribbon?” 

The girl put her hands up and pouted. 

“* He’s well,” continued Mrs. MacWhirr 
languidly. ‘At least I think so. He 
never says.” Shehad a little laugh. The 
girl’s face expressed a wandering indiffer- 
ence, and Mrs. MacWhirr surveyed her 
with fond pride. 

**Go and get your hat,” she said after 
a while. “I am going out to do some 
shopping. There is a sale at Linom’s.” 

“Oh, how jolly!” uttered the child im- 
pressively, in unexpectedly grave vibrating 
tones, and bounded out. 

It was a fine afternoon, with a grey sky 
and dry sidewalks. Outside the draper’s 
Mrs. MacWhirr smiled upon a woman in 
a black mantle of generous proportions, 
armoured in jet and crowned with flowers 
blooming falsely above a bilious matronly 
countenance. They broke into a swift 
little babble of greetings and exclamations 
both together, very hurried, as if the 
street were ready to yawn open and 
swallow all that pleasure before it could 
be expressed. 

Behind them the high glass doors 
were kept on the swing. People couldn’t 
pass, men stood aside waiting patiently, 
and Lydia was absorbed in poking the 
end of her parasol between the stone 
flags. Mrs. MacWhirr talked rapidly. 
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“Thank you very much. He's not 
coming home yet. Of course it’s very 
sad to have him away, but it’s such a 
comfort to know he keeps so _ well” 
Mrs. MacWhirr drew breath. ‘The 
climate there agrees with him,” she added 
beamingly, as if poor MacWhirr had 
been away touring in China for the 
sake of his health. 

Neither was the chief engineer coming 
home yet. Mr. Rout knew too well the 
value of a good billet. 

*Solomen says wonders will never 
cease,” cried Mrs. Rout joyously at the 
old lady in her armchair by the fire. 
Mr. Rout’s mother moved slightly her 
withered hands lying in black half-mittens 
on her lap. 

The eyes of the engineer’s wife fairly 
danced on the paper. “That captain 
of the ship he is in—a rather simple 
man, you remember, mother ?—has done 
something rather clever, Solomon says.” 

“Ves, my dear,” said the old woman 
meckly, sitting with bowed silvery head, 
and that air of inward stillness character- 
istic of very old people who seem lost 
in watching the last flickers of life. ‘I 
think I remember.” 

Solomon Rout, Old Sol, Father Sol, 
The Chief, “ Rout, good man”—Mr. 
Rout the austere and paternal friend of 
youth, had been the baby of her many 
children—all dead by this time. And 
she remembered him best as a boy of 
ten—long before he went away to serve 
his apprenticeship in some great en- 
gineering works in the North. She 
fad seen so little of him since, she had 
gone through so many years, that she 
had now to retrace her steps very far 
to recognise him plainly in the mist of 
time. Sometimes it seemed that her 
daughter-in-law was talking of some 
strange man. 

Mrs. Rout junior was disappointed. 
“H’m. H’m.” She turned the page. 
“ How provoking! He doesn’t say what 
it is. Says I couldn’t understand how 
much there was in it. Fancy! What 
could it-be so very clever? What a 
wretched man not to tell us !” 

She read on without further remark 
soberly, and at last sat looking into 
the fire. The chief wrote just a word 
or two of the typhoon; but something 
had moved him to express:an increased 
desire for the companionship of the jolly 
woman. “If it hadn’t been that mother 
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must be looked after, I would send you 
your passage money to-day. You could 
set up a small house out here. 1 would 
see you sometimes then. We are not 
growing younger... .” 

“* He’s well, mother,” sighed Mrs. Rout, 
rousing herself. 

‘“* He always was a strong healthy boy,” 
said the old woman placidly. 

But Mr. Jukes’ account was_ really 
animated and very full. His friend 
in the Western Ocean trade imparted 
it freely to the other officers. “A chap 
I know writes to me about an extra- 
ordinary affair that happened on board 
his ship in that typhoon—you know—that 
was in the papers two months ago, It’s 
the funniest thing. Just see for yourself 
what he says. I'll show you his letter.” 

There were phrases in it calculated to 
give the impression of light-hearted, in- 
domitable resolution. Jukes had written 
them in good faith, for he felt thus when 
he wrote. He described with lurid effect 
the scenes in the ’tween-deck. “. . . It 
struck me in a flash that those confounded 
Chinamen couldn't tell we weren’t a 
desperate kind of robbers. “lisn’t good 
to part the Chinaman from his money if 
he is the stronger party. We need have 
been desperate indeed to go thieving in 
such weather, but what could these beggars 
know of us? So, without thinking of it 
twice, I got the hands away in a jiffy. 
Our work was done—that the old man 
had set his heart about. We cleared out 
without staying to inquire how they felt. 
I am convinced that if they had not been 
so unmercifully shaken, and afraid—each 
individual one of them—to stand up, we 
would have been torn to pieces. Oh! It 
was pretiy complete, I can tell you ; and 
you may run to and fro across the Pond 
to the end of time before you find yourself 
with such a job on your hands.” 

After this he alluded professionally to 
the damage done to the ship, and went on 
thus : 

“Tt was when the weather quieted down 
that the situation became confoundedly 
delicate. It wasn’t made any better by 
us having been lately transferred to the 
Siamese flag; though the skipper can’t 
see that it makes any difference—‘as long 
as we are on board’—he says. ‘There are 
feelings that this man simply hasn’t got- 
and there’s an end of it. You might just 
as well try to make a bedpost understand. 
But apart from this it is an infernally 
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lonely state for a ship to be going about 
the China seas with no proper consuls, 
not even a gunboat of her own anywhere, 
nor a body to go to in case of some 
trouble. 

** My notion was to keep these Johnnies 
under hatches another fifteen hours or so ; 
as we weren’t much farther than that from 
Fu-chau. We would find there, most likely, 
some sort of a man-of-war, and once under 
her guns we were safe enough ; for surely 
any skipper ©” a man-of-war-—English, 
French or Dutch—would see white men 
through as far as row on board goes. 
We could get rid of them and their money 
by delivering them to their Mandarin 
or ‘Taotai, or whatever they call these 
chaps in goggles you see being carried 
about in sedan chairs through their stinking 
streets. 

“The old man wouldn’t see it somehow. 
He wanted to keep the matter quiet. He 
got that notion into his head, and a steam 
windlass couldn’t drag it out of him. He 
wanted as little fuss made as possible, for 
the sake of the ship’s name and for the 
sake of the owners—‘for the sake of all 
concerned,’ says he, looking at me very 
hard. It made me angry hot. Of course 
you couldn’t keep a thing like that quiet ; 
but the chests had been secured in the 
usual manner and were safe enough for 
any earthly gale, while this had been an 
altogether fiendish business I couldn't 
give you even an idea of. 

‘** Meantime, I could hardly keep on my 
feet. None of us had a spell of any sort 
for nearly thirty hours, and there the old 
man sat rubbing his chin, rubbing the 
top of his head, and so bothered he didn’t 
even think of taking his long boots off. 

““*T hope, sir,’ says I, ‘you won’t be 
letting them out on deck before we make 
ready for them in some shape or other.’ 
Not, mind you, that I felt very sanguine 
about controlling these beggars if they 
meant to take charge. A trouble with a 
cargo of Chinamen is no child’s play. 
I was dam’ tired, too. ‘I wish,’ said I, 
‘you would let us throw the whole lot 
of these dollars down to them and leave 
them to fight it out amongst themselves, 
while we get a rest.’ 

“* Now you talk wild, Jukes,’ says he, 
looking up in his slow way that makes 
you ache all over, somehow. ‘We must 
plan out something that would be fair to 
all parties.’ 

“T had no end of work on hand, as 


you may imagine, so I set the hands 
going, and then I thought I would turn 
ina bit. I hadn't been in my bunk ten 
minutes when in rushes the steward and 
begins to pull at my leg. 

“For God's sake, Mr. Jukes, come 
out! Come on deck quick, sir. Oh, 
do come out!’ 

“’The fellow scared all the sense out of 
me. I didn’t know what had happened: 
another hurricane—or what. Could hear 
no wind. 

«The Captain’s letting them out. Oh, 
he is letting them out! Jump on deck, 
sir, and save us. The chief engineer has 
just run below for his revolver.’ 

“That’s what I understood the fool 
to say. However, Father Rout swears 
he went in there to get a clean pocket- 
handkerchief. Anyhow, I made one jump 
into my trousers and flew on deck aft. 
There was certainly a good deal of noise 
going on forward of the bridge. Four of 
the hands with the boss’en were at work 
abaft. I passed up to them some of the 
rifles all the ships on the China coast 
carry in the cabin, and led them on 
the bridge. On the way I ran against 
Old Sol, looking startled and sucking at 
an unlighted cigar. 

“* Come along,’” I shouted to him. 

“We charged, seven of us, up to the 
chart-room. All was over. ‘There stood 
the old man with his sea-boots still drawn 
up to the hips and in shirt-sleeves—got 
warm thinking it out, I suppose. Bun-hin’s 
dandy clerk at his elbow, as dirty as 
a sweep, was still green in the face. I 
could see directly I was in for something. 

“¢What the devil are these monkey 
tricks, Mr. Jukes?’ asks the old man, 
as angry as ever he could be. I tell 
you frankly it made me lose my tongue. 
‘For God’s sake, Mr. Jukes,’ says he, 
‘do take away these rifles from the men. 
Somebody’s sure to get shot before long 
if you don’t. Damme, if this ship isn’t 
worse than Bedlam! Look sharp, now. 
I want you up here to help me and 
Bun-hin’s Chinaman count that money. 
You wouldn’t mind lending a hand too, 
Mr. Rout, now you are here. ‘The more 
of us the better.’ 

** He had settled it all while I was having 
a snooze. Had we been an English ship, 
or only going to land our cargo of coolies 
in an English port, like Hong-Kong, for 
instance, there would have been no end of 
inquiries and bother, claims for damages 
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and so on. But these Chinamen know 
their officials better than we do. 

“The hatches had been taken off already, 
and they were all on deck after a night 
and a day down below. It made you feel 
queer to see so many gaunt, wild faces 
together. ‘The beggars stared about at 
the sky, at the sea, at the ship, as though 
they had expected the whole thing to 
have been blown to pieces. And _ no 
wonder! ‘They had had a doing that would 
have shaken the soul out of a white man. 
3ut then they say a Chinaman has no 
soul. He has, though, something about 
him that is deuced tough. ‘There was a 
fellow (amongst others of the badly hurt) 
who had had his eye all but knocked out. 
It stood out of his head the size of half 
a hen’s egg. This would have laid out a 
white man on his back for a month: and 
there was that chap elbowing here and 
there and talking to the others as if nothing 
had been the matter. They made a great 
hubbub amongst themselves, and when- 
ever the old man showed his bald head 
on the foreside of the bridge, they would 
all leave off and look at him from below. 

“Tt seems that after he had done ‘his 
thinking he made that Bun-hin’s fellow 
go down and explain to them the only 
way they could get their money back. 
He told me afterwards that, all the 
coolies having worked in the same place, 
and for the same length of time, he 
reckoned he would be doing the fair thing 
by them as near as possible if he shared 
all the cash we had picked up equally 
among the lot. You couldn't tell one 
man’s dollars from another’s, and if you 
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asked each man he was afraid they would 
lie, and he would find himself a long way 
short. I think he was right there. As 
to giving up the money to any Chinese 
official he could scare up in Fu-chau, 
he said he might just as well put the 
lot in his own pocket at once for all the 
good it would be to them. I suppose 
they thought so too. 

“We finished the distribution before 
dark. It was rather a sight: the sea 
running high, the ship a wreck to look 
at, these Chinamen staggering up on the 
bridge one by one for their share, and 
the old man still booted, and in his shirt- 
sleeves, busy paying out at the chartroom 
door, perspiring like anything, and now and 
then coming down sharp on myself or 
Father Rout about one thing or another 
not quite to his mind. He took the share of 
those who were disabled himself to them 
on the No. 2 hatch. ‘There were three 
dollars left over, and these went to the 
three most damaved coolies, one to each. 
We turned-to afterwards, and shovelled 
out on deck heaps of wet rags, all sorts of 
fragments of things without shape, and 
that you couldn’t give a name to, and 
let them settle the ownership themselves. 

“This certainly is coming as near as 
can be to keeping the thing quiet for the 
benefit of all concerned. What’s your 
opinion, you pampered mail-boat swell ? 
The old chief says that this was plainly 
the only thing that could be done. The 
skipper remarked to me the other day, 
‘There are things you find nothing about 
in books.’ I think that he had not done 
badly for such a stupid man,” 
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BY MAX 


“THEY often tell me that So-and-so 
has no sense of humour. Lack 
of this sense is everywhere held 

to be a horrid disgrace, nullifying any 

number of? delightful qualities. Perhaps 
the most effective means of disparaging 
an enemy is to lay stress on his integrity, 
his erudition, his amiability, his courage, 
the fineness of his head, the grace of his 
figure, his strength of purpose, which has 
overleaped all obstacles, his goodness to 
his parents, his devotion to his wife, the 
kind word that he has for every one, his 
musical voice, his display of all the most 
lovable qualities in human nature, his utter 
freedom from aught that in human nature 
is base ; and then to say what a pity it is 
that he has no sense of humour. The 
more highly you extol any one, the more 
eagerly will your audience accept any- 
thing you may have to say against him. 

Conversely, the longer the list you give 

of his defects, the .richer the soil for 
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your final seed of praise. Perfection is 
unloved in this imperfect world, whereas 
for imperfection comes instant sympathy. 
Whereas any excuse is good enough for 
exalting the bad or stupid brother of us, 
any stick is a welcome weapon against 
him who has the effrontery to have been 
by Heaven better graced than we. And 
what weapon could match for deadliness 
the imputation of being without sense of 
humour? ‘lo say that a man lacks that 
sense is to strike him with one blow to 
a level with the beasts of the field—to 
kick him, once and for all, outside the 
human pale. What is it that mainiy 
distinguishes us from the brute creation ? 
That we walk erect? Some brutes are 
bipeds. That we do not slay one an- 
other? We do. ‘That we build houses ? 
So do they. ‘That we remember and 
reason? So, again, do they. That we 
converse ? ‘They are chatterboxes, whose 
lingo we are not sharp enough to master. 
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On no possible point of superiority can 
we preen ourselves save this: that we 
can laugh, and that they, with one specific 
exception, cannot. ‘They (so, at least, 
we assert) have no sense of humour. We 
have. Away with any one of us who 
hasn’t ! 

Belief in the general humorousness of 
the human race is the more deep-rooted 
for that every man is certain that he 
himself is not without sense of humour. 
A man will admit cheerfully that he does 
not know one tune from another, or that 
he cannot discriminate the vintages of 
wines. ‘The blind beggar does not seek 
to benumb sympathy by telling his alms- 
givers how well they are looking. The 
deaf and dumb do not scruple to converse 
in signals. ‘‘ Have you no sense of 
beauty?” I said to a friend who, one 
day, in the Louvre, suggested that we 
had been standing long enough beneath 
the Winged Victory. ‘‘No!” was_ his 
simple, straightforward, quite unanswer- 
able answer. But I have never heard a 
man assert that he had no sense of 
humour. And I take it that no such 
assertion ever was made. Moreover, 
were it made, it would be a lie. Every 
man laughs. Frequently or infrequently, 
the corners of every man’s mouth are 
drawn up into his cheeks, and through 
his parted lips comes his own particular 
variety, soft or loud, of that noise which 
is called laughter. Frequently or infre- 
quently, every man is amused by some- 
thing. Every man has a sense of humour, 
but not every man the same sense. A 
may be incapable of smiling at what has 
convulsed B, and B may stare blankly 
when he hears what has rolled A off 
his chair. Jokes are so diverse that no one 
man can see them all. The very fact 
that he can see one kind is proof positive 
that certain other kinds will be invisible 
to him. And so egoistic in his judgment 
is the average man that he is apt to 
suspect of being humourless any one 
whose sense of humour squares not with 
his own. But the suspicion is always 
false, incomparably useful though it is in 
the form of an accusation. 

As a weekly critic of drama, embittered 
against the public because it can and 
does, in my opinion, mar the art which 
it ought to be making—that one art which 
without its help hardly can be made—I 
have often accused the public of having 
no sense of humour. To Ishmael, with 
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his hand against all men, and every 
man’s hand against his, some license in 
controversy is due. ‘That pathetic hand 
may be pardoned, surely, for snatching up 
a weapon unsanctioned by the rules of 
the game. Nevertheless, my conscience 
pricks me to atonement. Let me with- 
draw my oft-made imputation, and show 
its hollowness by examining with you, 
reader (who are, of course, no more a 
member of the public than I am), what 
are the main features of that 
humour which the public does undoubtedly 
Possess. 

The word “public” must, like all 
collective words, be used with caution. 
When we speak of our hair, we should 
remember not only that the hairs on our 
heads are all numbered, but also that 
there is a catalogue raisonné in which 
every one of those hairs is shown to be 
in some respect unique. Similarly, let 
us not forget that “public” denotes a 
collection not of identical units, but of 
units separable and (under close scrutiny) 
distinguishable one from another. I have 
said that not every man has the same 
sense of humour. I might have said 
truly that no two men have the same 
sense of humour, for that no two men 
have the same brain and temperament 
and experience, by which the sense of 
humour is formed and directed. One 
joke may go round the world, tickling 
myriads, but not two persons will be 
tickled in precisely the same way, to 
precisely the same degree. If the 
vibrations of inward or outward laughter 
could be (as some day, perhaps, they 
will be) scientifically registered, differences 
between them all would be made apparent 
to us. “Oh,” is your cry, whenever you 
hear something that especially. amuses 
you, “I must tell that to” whomever you 
credit with a sense of humour most akin 
to your own. And the chanees are that 
you will be disappointed by his reception 
of the joke. Either he will laugh less 
loudly than you hoped, or he will say 
something which reveals to you that it 
amuses him and you not in quite the 
same way. Or perhaps he will laugh so 
long and loudly that you are irritated by 
the suspicion that you have not yourself 
gauged the full beauty of it. In one 
of his books (I do not remember which, 
though they, too, I suppose, are all 
numbered) Mr. Andrew Lang tells a 
story that has always delighted and always 
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will delight me. He was in a railway- 
carriage, and his  travelling-companions 
were two strangers, two silent ladies, 
middle-aged. ‘The train’ stopped at 
Salisbury. ‘The two ladies exchanged a 
glance. One of them sighed, and said, 
“Poor Jane! She had reason to re- 
member Salisbury!” . . . That is all. 
But how much! how deliciously and 
memorably much! How infinite a span 
of conjecture is in those dots which I 
have just made! And yet, would you 
believe me? some of my most intimate 
friends, the people most like to myself, 
see little or nothing of the loveliness of 
that pearl of price. Perhaps you would 
believe me. ‘That is the worst of it: 
one never knows. ‘The most sensitive 
intelligence cannot predict how will be 
appraised its any treasure by its how 
near soever kin. 

This sentence, which I admit to be 
somewhat affected, has the merit of 
bringing me straight to the point at which 
I have been aiming: that, though the 
public is composed of distinct units, it 
may roughly be regarded as a single 
entity. Precisely because you and I 
have sensitive intelligences, we cannot 
postulate certainly anything about each 
other. The higher an animal be in 
grade, the more numerous and recondite 
are the points in which its organism 
differs from that of its peers. ‘The lower 
the grade, the more numerous and 
obvious the points of likeness. By “the 
public” I mean that vast number of 
human animals who are in the lowest 
grade of intelligence. (Of course, this 
classification is made without reference 
to social “classes.” The public is re- 
cruited from the upper, the middle, and 
the lower class. ‘That the recruits come 
mostly from the lower class is because 
the lower class is still the least well- 
educated. ‘That they come in as high 
proportion from the middle class as 
from the less well-educated upper class, 
is because the ‘‘young Barbarians,” 
reared in a more gracious environment, 
often acquire a grace of mind which 
serves them as well as would mental 
keenness.) Whereas in the highest grade, 
to which you and I belong, the fact that 
a thing affects you in one way is no 
guarantee that it will not affect me in 
another, a thing which affects one man 
of the lowest grade in a particular way 
is likely to affect all the rest very similarly. 


2 
ee) 


The public’s sense of humour may be 
regarded roughly as one collective sense. 

It would be impossible for any one of 
ws to define what are the things that 
amuse him. For him the wind of humour 
bloweth where it listeth. He finds his 
jokes in the unlikeliest places. Indeed, 
it is only there that he finds them at all. 
A thing that is labelled “comic” chills 
his sense of humour instantly—percepti- 
Lly lengthens his face. A joke that has 
not a serious background, or some serious 
connection, means nothing to him. 
Nothing to him, the crude jape of the 
professional jester. Nothing to him, the 
jangle of the bells in the wagged cap, the 
thud of the swung bladder. Nothing, 
the joke that hits him violently in the 
eye, or pricks him with a sharp point. 
The jokes that he loves are those quiet 
jokes which have no apparent point—the 
jokes which never can surrender their 
secret, and so can never pall. His 
humour is an indistinguishable part of 
his soul, and the things that stir it are 
indistinguishable from the world around 
him. But for the primitive, untutored 
public, humour is a harshly definite affair. 
‘The public can achieve no delicate pro- 
cess of discernment in humour. Unless 
a joke hits it in the eye, drawing forth a 
shower of illuminative sparks, all is dark- 
ness for the public. Unless a joke be 
labelled ‘‘ Comic. Come! why don’t you 
laugh?” the public is quite silent. 
Violence and obviousness are thus the 
essential factors. The surest way of 
making a thing obvious is to provide it 
in some special place, at some special 
time. It is thus that humour is_pro- 
vided for the public, and thus that it is 
easy for the student to lay his hand on 
materials for an analysis of the public’s 
sense of humour. The obviously right 
plan for the student is to visit the music- 
halls from time to time, and to buy 
the comic papers. Neither these halls 
nor these papers will amuse him directly 
through their art, but he will instruct 
himself quicklier and soundlier from 
them than from any other source, for 
they are the authentic sources of the 
public’s laughter. Let him hasten to 
patronise them. 

He will find that I have been there 
before him. ‘The music-halls I have 
known for many years. I mean, of 
course, the real old-fashioned music-halls, 
not those depressing palaces where you 
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see by grace of a biograph things that 
you have seen much better, and without 
a headache, in the street, and _ pitiable 
animals being forced to do things which 
Nature has forbidden them to do— 
things which we can do so very much 
better than they, without any trouble. 
Heaven defend me from those meaning- 
less palaces! But the little old music- 
halls have always attracted me by their 
unpretentious raciness, their quaint 
monotony, the reality of the enjoyment 
on all those stolidiy rapt faces in the 
audience. Without that monotony there 
would not be the same air of general 
enjoyment, the same constant guffaws. 
That monotony is the secret of the success 
of music-halls. It is not enough for the 
public to know that everything is meant 
to be funny, that laughter is craved for 
every point in every “turn.” A new kind 
of humour, how obvious and_ violent 
soever, might take the public unawares, 
and be received in silence. ‘The public 
prefers always that the old well-tested and 
well-seasoned jokes be cracked for it. Or 
rather, not the same old jokes, but jokes 
on the same old subjects. ‘The quality of 
the joke is of slight import in comparison 
with its subject. It is the matter, rather 
than the treatment, that counts, in the art 
of the music-hall. Some subjects have 
come to be recognised as funny. Two or 
three of them crop up in every song, and 
before the close of the evening all of 
them will have cropped up many times. 
I speak with authority, as an earnest 
student of the music-halls. Of comic 
papers I know less. ‘They have never 
allured me. ‘They are not set to music— 
an art for whose cheaper and more 
primitive forms I have a very real sensi- 
bility ; and I am not, as I peruse them, 
privy to the public’s delight in them—my 
copy cannot be shared with me_ by 
hundreds of people whose mirth is won- 
derful to see and hear. And the bare 
contents are not such as to enchant me. 
However, for the purpose of this essay, I 
did go to a bookstall and buy as many 
of these papers as I could see—a terrific 
number, a terrific burden to stagger away 
with. I have gone steadily through them, 
one by one. My main impression is of 
wonder and horror at the amount of 
hebdomadal labour implicit in them. 
Who writes for them? Who does the 
drawings for them—those thousands of 
little drawings, week by week, so neatly 
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executed? ‘To think that daily and nightly, 
in so many an English home, in a room 
sacred to the artist, sits a young man 
inventing and executing designs for Chippy 
Snips! ‘To think how many a_ proud 
mother must be boasting to her friends; 
“Yes, Edward is doing wonderfully well 
more than fulfilling the hopes we always 
had of him. Did I tell you that the 
editor of Matty Zips has written asking 
him to contribute to his paper? I believe 
I have the letter on me. Yes, here it is,” 
etc., etc. ! The awful thing is that many 
of the drawings in these comic papers are 
done with very real skill. Nothing is 
sadder than to see the hand of an artist 
wasted by alliance to a vacant mind, 
a common spirit. I look through these 
drawings, conceived all so_ tritely .and 
stupidly, so hopelessly and helplessly, yet 
executed—-some of them—so very well 
indeed, and I sigh over the haphazard 
way in which mankind is made. How- 
ever, My concern is not with the tragedy 
of these draughtsmen, but with the specific 
forms taken by their humour. Some of 
them deal in a_ broad spirit with the 
world-comedy, limiting themselves to no 
set of funny subjects, finding inspiration 
in the habits and manners of men and 
women at large. “HE Won HER” is 
the title appended to a picture of a young 
lady and gentleman seated in a drawing- 
room, and the libretto runs thus: 
“ Wabel: Last night I dreamt of a most 
beautiful woman. /farodd: Rather a 
coincidence. I dreamt of you, too, last 
night.” I have selected this as a typical 
example of the larger style. ‘This style, 
however, occupies but a small space in 
the bulk of the papers that lie before 
me. <As in the music-halls, so in these 
papers, the entertainment consists almost 
entirely of variations on certain ever- 
recurring themes. I have been at pains 
to draw up a list of these themes. I 
think it is exhaustive. If any  fellow- 
student detect an omission, let him com- 
municate with me. Meanwhile, here is 
my list :— 
Mothers-in-law 
fen-peched husbands 


Twins 

Old maids 

Jews 

Frenchmen, Germans, Jltalians, 
Niggers (not Russians, or 


other foreigners of any denomt- 
nation) 

















fatness 
Thinness 
Long hair (worn by a man) 
Baldness 
Sea-sickness 
Stuttering 
** Bloomers” 
Bad cheese 
** Shooting the moon” (slang expres- 
sion for leaving a lodging-house 
without paying the bill) 
Red noses 
You might argue that one week’s budget 
of comic papers is no real criterion—that 
the recurrence of these themes may be 
fortuitous. My answer to that objection 
is that this list coincides exactly with a 
list which (before studying these papers) 
I had made of the themes commonest, 
during the past ten years, in the music- 
halls. ‘This twin list, which results from 
separate study of the two chief forms of 
public entertainment, may be taken as a 
sure guide to the goal of our inquiry. 
Let us try to find some unifying prin- 
ciple, or principles, among the variegated 
items. ‘Take the first item—JAZothers- 
in-law. Why should the public roar, 
as roar it does, at the mere mention 
of that relationship? ‘There is nothing 
intrinsically absurd in the notion of a 
woman with a married daughter. It 
is probable that she will sympathise 
with her daughter in any quarrel that 
may arise between husband and _ wife. 
It is probable, also, that she will, as a 
mother, demand for her daughter more 
unselfish devotion than the daughter 
herself expects. But this does not make 
her ridiculous. ‘The public laughs not 
at her, surely. It always respects a 
tyrant. It laughs at the implied concept 
of the oppressed son-in-law, who has to 
wage unequal warfare against two women. 
It is amused by the notion of his em- 
barrassment. It is amused by suffering. 
This explanation covers, of course, the 
second item on my _ list — Hen-fecked 
husbands. It covers, also, the third and 
fourth items. ‘The public is amused by 
the notion of a needy man put to double 
expense, and of a woman who has had 
no chance of fulfilling her destiny. The 
laughter at Jews, too, may be a survival 
of the old Jew-baiting spirit (though one 
would have thought that even the Pritish 
public must have begun to realise, and to 
reflect gloomily, that the whirligig of time 
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has so far revolved as to enable the Jews 
to bait the Gentiles). Or this laughter 
may be explained by the fact which alone 
can explain why the public laughs at 
Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Niggers. 
Jews, after all, are foreigners, strangers. 
The British public has never got used 
to them, to their faces and tricks of 
speech. ‘The only apparent reason why 
it laughs at the notion of /venchmen, 
etc, is that they are unlike itself. (At 
the mention of Russians and other 
foreigners it does not laugh, because it has 
no idea what they are like: it has seen 
too few samples of them.) So far, then, 
we have found two elements in the public’s 
humour: delight in suffering, contempt 
for the unfamiliar, The former motive 
is the more potent. It accounts for the 
popularity of all these other items: 
extreme fatness, extreme thinness, baldness, 
sea-sickness, stuttering, “‘shcoting the moon” 
(as entailing distress for the landlady), 
and red noses. The motive of contempt 
for the unfamiliar accounts for two of 
the remaining items: Jong hair (worn 
6y a man) and “bloomers.” Remains 
one item unexplained. How can mirth 
possibly be evoked by the notion of 
bad cheese? Having racked my brains 
for the solution, I can but conjecture that 
it must be the mere ugliness of the thing. 
Why any one should be amused by mere 
ugliness I cannot conceive. Delight in 
cruelty, contempt for the unfamiliar, I 
can understand, though I cannot admire 
them. ‘They are invariable elements in 
children’s sense of humour, and it is 
natural that the public, as being un- 
sophisticated and therefore childlike, 
should laugh as children laugh. But any 
nurse will tell you that children are 
frightened by ugliness. Why, then, is 
the public amused by it? I know not. 
The laughter at dad cheese I abandon 
as a mystery. I pitch it among such 
other insoluble problems as Il’hy does the 
public laugh when an actor and actress in 
a quite serious play kiss each other? Why 
does it laugh when a meal ts eaten on the 
stage? Why does it laugh when any actor 
has to say “damn” ? 

If they cannot be solved soon, such 
problems never will be solved. For Mr. 
Forster’s Act will soon have had time 
to make apparent its effects. Soon the 
public will proudly possess a sense of 
humour as sophisticated, reader, as ours. 


IN THE TIME OF SINGING BIRDS. 
BY CHRISTIAN BURKE. 


HERE’S a murmur and stir in the under-world 
A hurry of life to greet the sun 
The little green leaves are wide uncurled, 
And primroses open one by one ; 
The boisterous winds blow kind and soft 
As they feel the kiss of the rainbow showers, 
And the merry brown larks sing high aloft, 
And woods are alight with flowers. 


You seemed so weary, O Earth, and old, 
A feeble traveller scant of breath, 

With the blood in your veins grown dull and cold 
You dwelt in the Shadow-land of Death ! 

And then, on a sudden, we scarce knew when, 
You rose with the break of the first Spring day 

And laughed in the face of forgetful men 


And passed on your royal way ! 


You whispered a word to the wand’ring breeze, 
And the almond-blossoms their petals shed, 
And soon will laburnum and lilac trees 
Give place to the hawthorn white and red : 
There’s a mating of birds and bleating of flocks, 
The ploughman goes whistling up the dawn— 
And the river is leaping o’er fern-fringed rocks 
Like a creature newly born ! 


Come out, O dwellers in cities bred— 
The dewy meadows are cool and sweet, 
There’s a cloudless canopy for your head, 
A daisied pavement to rest your feet : 
And the gold that you hoard in mint and mart 
Is surely a poor and passing thing 
To the Heaven-stored wealth of Nature’s heart 
In the first glad days of Spring ! 
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A WAY upon the northern fringe of 
London, somewhere about the 
4 border-line, if border-line there 
be, where the wild and desolate spaces 
of nature meet the wilder and more 
desolate suburban streets, there lies an 
object which bears the unusually poetic 
name of “ Watkin’s Folly.” It is a thing 
profoundly interesting, and not easily to 
be met with in any other area or in any 
other age but ours. It is a modern ruin. 
For so fast does the pulse of time beat 
now (as if the universe itself were in a 
fever) that things in an hour grow a 
thousand years old, conquests are sup- 
posed to be instantaneous, continents are 
promised us like cakes for a Christmas 
morning, and our very ruins are recent. 
But this particular ruin, which stands in 
Wembley Park, is the unfinished founda- 
tion of a tower which was intended to 
be higher than the Eiffel Tower ; and the 
dismal and fantastic phantom of it rose 
before me when I heard of the New 
English Academy. 
For the first and most urgent question 
which ought to arise in connection with 


the Academy is the simple question, 
Why are we instituting it? If we are 
instituting it because of our zeal for 


learning, because of our passionate ab- 
sorption in the things of the mind, it is 
well. But if we are instituting an English 
Academy because there is a French 


Academy, because other nations have 
institutions of this kind, and of varying 
degrees of excellence, and we must have 
one better than all the rest, then there 
lies over all our plans and triumphs the 
shadow of ‘ Watkin’s Folly.” The Watkin 
Tower in Wembley Park was founded 
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unquestionably and decisively with the 
idea that France had produced the highest 
iron tower in the world, and that we 
must build one higher. ‘The ideal was, 
of course, in itself a gross and infantile 
ideal, like the ideal of having the largest 
national collection of lost walking-sticks, 
or producing the man who had grown 
the longest of all possible beards. But, 
such as it was, it had been done by 
France triumphantly and well, and the 
attempt to better it was of the very 
essence of vulgarity. To do something 
which you do not want to do, which it 
is no part of your personal plan or instinct 
to do, but which the triumph of some 
one else has stung you into doing, is to 
confess the most fundamental weakness. 
It is, indeed, to confess a weakness which 
lies at the very heart of competition. 
For competition in this sense is not so 
much a war between men desiring to 
conquer as a war between men afraid 
of being conquered ; it is not a battle of 
brave men, but a battle of ferocious and 
insatiable cowards. If we are instituting 
an Academy or instituting anything else 
because we think that if we do not we 
shall be trampled underfoot by other 
peoples who do possess such educational 
institutions, then it is idle for us to 
indulge in any such aim. A great deal of 
rhetorical eulogy has been lavished upon 
the tendency which goes by the name 
of emulation. But it has seldom been 
noticed that emulation has in its very 
nature something inconsistent with origin- 
ality. Emulation is imitation, and in its 
wildest triumphs it can never be anything 
else. 

It is how little 


really astonishing 
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patriotism we have in these days in this 
matter. Our aim is not to carry out our 
own great national instincts and institutions 
to their highest possible outcome, but to 
do everything that every other nation has 
done better than they have done it. It 
is not enough for us that we have the 
oldest record of political liberty in the 
world, that we have the greatest dramatist 
in the world, that we founded the physical 
science of the world, that we founded 
the political science of the world, that 
we founded America, and produced 
Darwin. We must not only be English, 
we must be more French than the French, 
more German than the German, more 
exquisitely and successfully Zulu than the 
Zulu himself. We must have conscription, 
a larger and more disciplined army than 
Russia. We must have, at all costs to 
culture and dignity, a bolder and more 
commercial journalism than America. 
We must have, whatever our motives 
and whatever our objects, an Academy 
of literature in Great Britain equal to the 
Academy of France. ‘This is emulation 
which is the pompous name of imitation. 
It is a madness, and of a madness by 
its very nature there is no end. ‘The 
same spirit would rebel against the fact 
that we had not a church as large as 
St. Peter’s, or a pit as large as the Roman 
Amphitheatre; the same spirit would 
even object that we had not a desert as 
large as the Sahara, or a beast as large 
as the Indian elephant. ‘The same spirit 
would end by erecting in London a tower 
more sloping than the ‘Tower of Pisa, and 
directing the London Water Companies, 
on pain of a death, already well merited, 
to organise on the Serpentine something 
far more impressive than Niagara. 

It is the haunting suspicion that this 
spirit is really the spirit at the back of 
the proposal for an English Literary 
Academy which constitutes the one real 
doubt and dread about its fulfilment. 
That this suspicion is no idle or fanciful 
one, any man who possesses any insight 
or historical imagination can test for him- 
self by reading the current publications, 
which announce the causes which have 
led to the proposed foundation of the 
new Academy. ‘The ground specifically 
stated in all the notices which I have 
seen is, that we suddenly awoke to the 
necessity of such an institution on dis- 
covering that we were not represented 
properly at a Paris Exhibition. In further 
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proof of this I may quote the actual words. 
“The steps by which this desirable con- 
summation has been reached were briefly 
as follows: At a meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the chief European and 
American Academies held at Wiesbaden 
in October 1899, a proposal was drawn 
up for the organisation of an International 
Association of the principal Scientific and 
Literary Academies of the world. ‘This 
scheme provided for the division of the 
Association into two sections: viz., a section 
of ‘Natural Science,’ and a section of 
‘Literary Science,’ the term ‘literary’ 
being used to indicate the sciences of 
language, history, philosophy, and _ anti- 
quities, and other subjects, the study of 
which is based on scientific principles, 
but which are not included under the 
term ‘Natural Science.’ While the 
Royal Society of London represented 
the United Kingdom at the Association 
in the section of Natural Science, no 
existing institution was at that date deemed 
competent to attend on behalf of this 
country in the section dealing with 
historical, philosophical, and_ philological 
research. In consequence of this defect 
in the existing English Institutions, these 
branches of study in the United Kingdom 
were not represented at the first meeting 
of the ‘International Association — of 
Academies’ held in Paris in 1900.” 
Again, as another paper expresses it, ‘‘ At 
the congress of representatives of the 
chief Academies of the world, held in 
Wiesbaden little more than two years ago, 
it was decided to form an International 
Association of the chief Literary and 
Scientific Academies of all countries, . 
then the blank in our midst due to the 
absence of any outstanding Literary 
Academy such as every other nation of 
eminence is proud to possess, made itself 
felt.” 

Everywhere, in short, in the journalistic 
encomiums lavished upon the new scheme, 
there is this universal and distinct im- 
plication that we are founding something 
which we not only never possessed before, 
but never desired before, because we have 
realised that many other nations possess 
it. We are ordering it, not as a great 


decorative genius would order a new 
scheme of decoration, but as a man 


anxious to be in the fashion would order 
a new cut of frock-coat. 

Now, if the English Literary Academy 
is to do anything permanently, and 
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represent any real achievements which 
will finally do honour to our country, it 
is absolutely necessary to ask first and 
foremost, Is this a proper spirit in which 
to inaugurate a great centre of learning ? 
If we grant that the French Academy 
is a great institution representing the 
classic ideal and common literary en- 
thusiasm of a great nation, is it con- 
ceivable that an imitation of such an 
institution can be piled up in a couple 
of years by a people who have no en- 
thusiasm for its real object? Learning 
is an enthusiasm; it is as much an 
enthusiasm as first love, and it is as dull 
and common if the colours have gone out 
of it. If we have this enthusiasm we can 
found the Literary Academy ; if we have 
it not we can found nothing but a fiasco. 

Consider’ for a moment how ridicu- 
lous it would be if we imagined that we 
could adopt the other great institutions 
of foreign countries, because we happened 
to think that they would fill a gap in 
our national power and protection. Sup- 
pose we said, “The peasantry of France 
and Italy have an enormous advantage 
in being united in a deep and emotional 
religious belief, beautified by a hundred 
graceful legends, adorned with impressive 
statuary and sublime architecture. Let 
us also have such a religion. Let the 
people of Great Britain immediately adopt 
a deep and emotional belief. Let the 
Daily Mail and the Sun be instructed 
to disseminate graceful legends. Let 
Mr. Whiteley immediately have a contract 
for providing thirty ancient cathedrals 
and a hundred miraculous statues. Let 
us, in short, found a new religion, and 
spare no time or expense.” Or suppose 
that we said, ‘The mysterious stoicism 
of the Chinese is a great power: let us 
without a moment’s loss of time become 
mysterious and stoical.” Or that we said, 
“The Hindoos are abstracted and un- 
worldly: we will not only be the richest 
and most practical nation, we will also 
be abstracted and unworldly.” Or that 
we said, “'The followers of the Mahdi 
are furious, and die for their faith: let 
us try and get into the habit of dying 
furiously for our faith.” In one or every 
of these cases, what would be the answer 
given by any one who saw into the deeps 
of human nature? The answer would be, 
“These things are not done in a day. 
Many battles, full of the bodily risk of 
life. go to make up the confidence of 
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the fanatic of the Soudan; many buf- 
fetings and humiliations go to make 
up the meek disdain of the Hindoo ; 
many wars and conflagrations burn in the 
lights round the statue of the Madonna. 
If you wish to succeed as a Mahdist you 
must believe in the Mahdi; if you wish 
to succeed as a Hindoo speculator you 
must believe in speculation ; if you wish 
to have a church you must believe in the 
church.” ‘That answer we can probably 
all endorse ; and we can possibly add this 
corollary also, “If you wish to have a 
school of learning you must as a nation 
love learning.” ‘The love of learning is 
quite possible to a nation; it is a-per- 
fectly normal, though not a_ universal 
human passion. In the great writers of 
the Middle Ages, such as Dante, and in 
the Renaissance (which was the culmina- 
tion of the Middle Ages quite as much as 
or more than a revolt from it), we find 
everywhere this conception—that Latin 
and Greek are as delightful as beer and 
skittles, that Grammar is not only one of 
the requirements of youth, but actually and 
literally one of its pastimes. It is a point 
that has been seldom noticed, but I have 
little or no doubt that if the Church of the 
Middle Ages did, as its enemies assert, 
discourage learning, it discouraged it as 
often as not because it was really a form 
of pleasure and almost of voluptuousness, 
which bred worldliness and vanity and 
intemperance. 

Scholarship was so much of a delight 
that it was eVen a dissipation, and where 
the modern youth has to be birched to its 
lessons, the youth of that time had to be 
birched away from them. It was while 
the glow of this great boyish pedantry 
was still upon the world that the French 
Academy was founded. It was founded 
by aristocrats while aristocrats had still a 
tinge of culture, and were not ashamed 
of being well read as well as well bred. 
And it has been continued ever since by 
a nation which has always preserved the 
belief in its own intellect, in its own 
knowledge, amid the wreck of every 
other conceivable belief. It is difficult 
for us in England to conceive of a sanctity 
denied to kings, priests and emperors, but 
never taken away from professors. But 
such has been the history of France. It 
has rebelled against Europe ; it has re- 
belled against God ; it has rebelled even 
against rebellion. But it has never 
rebelled against the great tradition of 
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learning, which it gained when, in the 
darkest midnight of the dark ages, stu- 
dents nailed philosophical theses against 
the walls of the College of the Sorbonne. 
The crown which St. Louis wore was 
trampled underfoot ; the faith for which 
St. Louis fought was called a jugglery and 
a lie. But the French Academy, founded 
by Cardinal Richelieu, bridged the abyss 
of the Revolution, and remains powerful 
and distinguished at the present hour. 
Now, the question is, Do we possess 
and have we any chance of possessing 
a great scholarly enthusiasm of this kind ? 
If we do possess it, it is indeed astonish- 
ing that any one should object to the 
foundation of an English Academy. But 
if we do possess it, it is infinitely more 
astonishing that the English Academy 
does not exist already, and has not existed 
for centuries. If we do not possess it, the 
artificial institution of such an Academy 
can only make us ridiculous in the eyes 
of the world. The eulogists of the scheme 
evidently infer that the absence of such an 
institution in some degree humiliates us 
before the other nations. 
such an institution does net humiliate us ; 
the failure or insignificance of such an insti- 


tution would humiliate us to the lowest 
depths. An academy of learning is not 


necessary to a nation, any more than a 
great school of painting, or a concession 
in China, or a House of Peers. Nations 
have thriven, and been wise and valiant 
and enduring, and laid the whole world 
under everlasting obligations, without any 
of these things. But there is one thing 
which is supremely necessary to a nation, 
and that is its own soul. In so far as the 
soul of France is in love with learning, 
it produces a great learned institution. 
In so far as the soul of England is in 
love with other things, it will gain every- 
thing and lose nothing by seeking first 
to bring those things to perfection. <A 
nation does indeed borrow, and borrow 
wisely from other nations, but only when 
it has itself felt the need of something 
which the other nation can provide. But 
it must not borrow because other nations 
possess something and it is_ standing 
before all men naked of that thing. In 
other words, it must not borrow as the 
promoters of the English Academy proudly 
boast that they are borrowing. 

In order to illustrate this distinction, 
it may be as well to take two examples 
which happen to be singularly cogent 
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and illuminating, and which both come 
not only from the recent intellectual 
history of England, but from that very 
area of education and learning which is 
covered by most of the discussions. I 
will take first an example of how lament- 
ably we have collapsed when we acted 
upon this principle of filling up our gaps 
with foreign expedients, which we neither 
desired nor understood. I will take, 
secondly, an example, constantly referred 
to by the promoters of the English 
Academy, of how brilliantly and how 
solidly we succeed when we are as a 
nation working at things for which we 
are sincerely concerned. 

This is by no means the first occasion 
on which Englishmen have been called 
upon to take unwonted steps in the 
direction of learning under the pressure 
of a kind of panic of appearing badly 
equipped or out of date. ‘The whole of 
our popular education was undertaken 
thirty years ago, when the whole nation 
was stricken with a panic that we were 
being left behind in the competition of 
culture and commerce. We were rapid and 
decisive, as we are when we know what 
we want ; we were industrious and excited, 
and full of proposals for codes and grants 
and standards. But we had one slight 
defect : the defect was that we did not 
ourselves care one single straw about 
education. We cared about keeping the 
lead in trade; we cared about avoiding 
the repetition of the Gordon riots; we 
cared about not looking foolish in the 
face of the nations; but the thought of 
caring for education never even crossed 
our minds: that the very word educa- 
tion involved a_ great idea—that it 
meant the utmost possible use of a vast 
material of human nature—was never our 
principle, because it was never our motive. 
We wished to educate the dustman, some- 
times because we wished to make him a 
better dustman, sometimes: because we 
wished to make him a worse rioter; but 
never because we wished to make hin, 
in the full moral and intellectual sense, 
a good man. And because we set about 
the task of education without caring a 
straw for education, the inevitable result 
has followed—the result that our popular 
education is the most noisy, the most 
perplexing, and the most futile of all the 
problems of the modern world. A hun 
dred examples might be given, but two 
will suffice. In what country that even 
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knew enough Latin to understand the word 
“education” could it ever have been a 
joke, even a Tory joke, against the Board 
Schools that they were reported to provide 
pianos to assist in the vocal training of the 
children? Any people with a glimmering 
of culture would have seen that music 
was right if a thousand other things were 
wrong. 

The other example can be sufficiently 
briefly indicated. So little did the English 
people care about education, so little did 
they even realise that it existed and was 
a topic full of fascinating diversities, that 
when they were elected to discuss it, 
they branched off at the earliest possible 
moment to a subject out of which they 
could get some interest and some party 
divisions, and devoted, heaven alone 
knows how many sessions, to the dis- 
cussion of theology. 

‘The case of our popular education is a 
standing menace to us on any and every 
occasion on which we adopt any course 
or erect any institution merely in the 
spirit which is evident in the preliminary 
statements of the British Academy ; that 
spirit is evident in its nature. It may be 
defined as a spirit of savage and hostile 
imitation. We have attempted to educate 
our citizen without really caring about 
him, without having indeed any emotion 
except a desire to score off the citizens 
of other countries. We cannot have loved 
the Englishman in our educational policy ; 
for how can any one who understands the 
nature of love believe that we love any 
man, and refuse him a song, or a picture, 
on the ground that it is only a luxury? 
The moral, indeed, of this matter is, that 
we must as a nation get rid at all costs of 
this notion that we can do things without 
thinking about them, that we can achieve 
the triumph without knowing any of the 
details or feeling any of the enthusiasm, 
We have already, perhaps, suffered some- 
what too much from the notion that war 
is a kind of automatic machine in which 
we merely put a penny in the slot and an 
Anglo-Saxon destiny does the rest. If we 
wish to conquer bold and serious men 
we must take some interest in the great 
science of war, in its abstractions and in 
its facts, and we must not mind if the 
facts sometimes go against us. In the 
same way, if we wish to have a church we 
must be prepared to sacrifice something 
to it and to realise its importance apart 
from material things. If we wish to have 
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a British Academy we must be prepared 
to sacrifice something to it and to realise 
its importance apart from material things. 
But we proceeded on the diametrically 
opposite principle. We, as a_ nation, 
cared nothing for a_ classical tradition 
in literature, and perhaps for our own 
purposes we were right. We allowed our 
geniuses to fight among themselves in 
an irresponsible and exciting chaos. We 
produced all our greatest men of letters, 
from Shakespeare to Keats, without the 
sanction of universities or any centres of 
learning. We did not want an Academy ; 
we produced a crowd of great critics and 
creative writers without it. But one day 
it dawned upon us that France and one 
or two other nations had an Academy. 
“Then,” in the words of the newspaper, 
“the blank in our midst due to the 
absence of any outstanding _ literary 
Academy, such as any other nation of 
eminence is proud to possess, made itself 
felt.” 

Lastly, there is an example on the 
other side which will show in a truer 
light the enduring genius and magnanimity 
of our people. Everywhere we find in 
the Academy announcements an allusion 
to the Royal Society as the parallel 
institution. ‘The Royal Society is in truth 
a standing example of the success which 
attends action upon the opposite principle 
to that upon which the Academy is 
advocated. The great Englishmen who 
made English science in the nineteenth 
century one of the glorious possessions 
of mankind did so because they loved 
their work for its own sake. Darwin did 
not trouble about filling up gaps or 
making a show for us before Europe. 
He loved science as every creed and 
every woman should be loved, for herself 
only. It might be enough to make Huxley 
and Tyndall turn in their graves, perhaps, 
to say that they were both mystics ; 
but mystics they emphatically were. 
They believed in a transcendental value 
in the thing called truth, the practical 
value of which to mankind has never 
been proved, and never can be proved. 
They were as mystically scrupulous con- 
cerning the last fraction in the calculations 
about one of the stars in the nebula of 
Andromeda as about the calculations of 
the small-pox hospital. They loved 
truth truly, and asa bride is loved, and 
therefore they covered their nation with 
glory. 
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“There was an old woman 


Who lived in a shoe.” 











